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EDWARD EVERETT HALE, IN HIS EIGHTIETH YEAR. 


(This picture was taken expressly for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, on Dr. Hale’s seventy-ninth 
birthday, April 3, 1901.) 
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The important thing to be remem- 
bered about the municipal elections 
that were held in a number of Ameri- 
can cities last month is the fact that they turned 
in almost every instance upon strictly local and 
municipal issues. The particular questions that 
were involved are indeed of real significance and 
importance ; but, perhaps, of even more conse- 
quence is the discovery that local public opinion 
in this country can now be focussed upon local 
affairs. It is not so many years since party 
prejudices could be successfully played upon to 
keep our municipalities from making municipal 
issues foremost in the selection of mayors and 
boards of aldermen. The most picturesque of 
the municipal campaigns was that of Cleveland, 
Ohio, where Mr. Tom L. Johnson was elected 
mayor in direct consequence of a proposal of his 
to put street-railway fares on a three-cent basis, 
and at a not distant future to make the city of 
Cleveland the full owner of the local passenger- 
transit system. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that on these propositions Mr. Johnson was di- 
rectly antagonized by the Republican candidate, 
who, on the contrary, as we understand it, took 
positions quite favorable to the cheapening of 
fares and the renewal of the expiring street-rail- 
way franchises on terms as advantageous as pos- 
sible to the people. But it was Mr. Johnson who 
plumped the new ideas into the situation, and gave 
shape to the campaign ; and the people rewarded 
him by making him mayor. 


The Recent 
Municipal 
Elections. 


Tom L. Johnson is a personality of 
of oienson note and of remarkable vigor of char- 

acter. He was a devoted personal 
friend of the late Henry George, and has been 
in some respects the most conspicuous of the ad- 
herents in this country of Mr. George’s single- 
tax theory. Mr. Johnson served two terms in 
Congress, where he was active on the fighting 
line as against the Republican protective tariff, 
although himself a manufacturer of steel rails 
and a beneficiary of the system that he opposed. 


He has made a large fortune in the development 
and management of street-railway corporations, 
yet advocates with great enthusiasm the direct 
ownership and operation of street-railway lines 
by municipal governments. He is certainly a 
successful man of private affairs, and it is not 
customary to doubt the sincerity of his convic- 
tions respecting public affairs. - We must expect, 
therefore, a vigorous and progressive administra- 
tion on his part of the municipal business of 
Cleveland, with the prospect that steps will be 
taken toward a great experiment in the municipal 
ownership of supply services. 


~ It seems that Columbus, the capital 
e Columbus — . Na Dy : 
and Toledo city of Ohio, is also. approaching the 
Campaigns. time when existing  street-railway 
franchises are to expire, and when ‘‘ vested in- 
terests”” naturally make effort for perpetuation 
on favorable terms. Mr. Tom L. Johnson some 
weeks ago visited Columbus and made _proposi- 
tions including the substitution of three-cent for 
five-cent fares, and other innovations regarded 
as beneficial to the public, and the consequence 
was a victory for Mr. Hinckel, the Democratic 
candidate for mayor, who made his campaign on 
a platform demanding the three-cent fare’ and 
the municipal ownership of ‘* public utilities.” 
In the city of Toledo, Mayor Samuel M. Jones 
was reéiected for a third term; and this cer- 
tainly was a great personal triumph. Mr. 
Jones, who was chosen as a Republican mayor 
for his first term, was elected as an independent 
two years ago. when he failed to obtain the Re- 
publican nomination ; and although he has re- 
nounced political partizs and has proclaimed up 
and down the land his doctrine of non-partisan- 
ship, he was last month supported heartily by 
the Democrats of his city. He is everywhere 
known as a man of the highest type of personal 
character, and his progressive views on politi- 
cal and social subjects are similar in many re- 
spects to those which are professed by the new 
mayor of Cleveland. 
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Democracy There is likely to be a somewhat close 
versus . . . . 
Corporate affiliation during the coming two 
Power. years of the municipal governments 
of these three important Ohio cities. Cleveland 
has become a great industrial center, with about 
400,000 people and the promise of still greater 
future development. Columbus had more than 






















































MAYOR TOM L. JOHNSON. ; 
(Elected on a platform of three-cent street-railway fares.) 


125,000 people by the census of last year, and 
Toledo had about 132,000. In ten years Toledo 
had gained nearly 62 per cent.; Columbus had 
gained about 424 per cent., and Cleveland had 
gained 46 per cent. At atime when the wealth 
and strength of corporations such as those operat- 
ing electrical railways and furnishing gas and 
electric light and power are increasing so notably, 
it is highly significant that the movement for 
municipal ownership should also be growing rap- 
idly, and that it should have prevailed as the dis- 
tinct issue of the campaign in three neighboring 
municipalities like Cleveland, Toledo, and Co- 
lumbus. This result would seem to answer with 
some conclusiveness the apprehension expressed 
in various quarters that the people are falling so 
completely under the domination of the corpora- 
tions that our system of democratic government 
itself is seriously impaired, and that the vitality 
of popular institutions is being sapped. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Public opinion 
was never before so capable of dealing with the 
questions that.grow out of the relation of cor- 
porations to government. 
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Yt will almost certainly be found that 
the consolidation of numerous smaller 
business and transportation companies 
into larger entities, far from weakening the au- 
thority of government over its own creatures, 
must have the opposite effect. The community 
will be likely to discover that it can deal much 
more effectively, when the proper moment ar- 
rives, with a large situation than with an intri- 
cate tangle of smaller ones. Thus, if there is eve 
to be assumption of popular ownership of rail- 
ways in the United States, nothing could be 
more favorable to that end than the present tend- 
ency of railway corporations to get rid of use- 
less competition and to systematize the transpor- 
tation interests of the country, on a solid and 
scientific basis. As respects great consolidated 
corporations such as street-railway and lighting 
companies, the growth of popular opinion will 
successfully demand from time to time improved 
service and, where feasible, reduced rates; and 
when as now in Chicago and Cleveland there are 
expiring franchises to be considered, the public 
will be able to make better terms with a single 
company operating a unified system than it could 
ever have made with a number of concerns hold- 
ing franchises on different terms and competing 
more or less with one another. And when it 


Consolidation 
and Public 
Control. 


comes to a question so concrete as that of re- 
duced fares, the public will know what it wants. 

















““THAT SUITS ME.” 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 














indinaoed On April 8, Mayor Carter Harrison 
icago’s 2 oe : 
improved Of Chicago delivered his fifth annual 
Attitude. message ; and in pursuance of the 
promises contained in the platform upon which 
he was reélected, he summed up his proposals on 
behalf of the city in the matter of renewing street- 
railway grants. He demanded (1) compensation 
to the treasury based on the plan of a percentage 
of gross receipts; (2) a reduction of fares dur- 
ing the rush morning and evening hours ; (3) a 
general improvement of accommodations ; (4) due 
provision for the municipal acquisition of the 
street-railway properties at the end of the char- 
ter period ; (5) a waiver by the street-railway 
companies of all claims under a certain law known 
as the ‘‘ninety-nine-year act ;”’ (6) a replacing 
everywhere of the old type of rail with grooved 
rails, for the better general use of the streets ; 
and (7) the introduction of the underground 
electric trolley system within certain specified 
bounds. It is pointed out by the Chicago Trib- 
une that Mr. Harrison’s: views on the street-rail- 
way question have been of gradual evolution, 
and that he has followed rather than led public 
sentiment, —all of which is fortunate for the city, 
inasmuch as substantial reforms must every- 
where be based upon the mature growth of en. 
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MR. CARTER H. HARRISON. 
Reélected mayor of Chicago.) 
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Photo by Strauss. 
MAYOR ROLLA WELLS, OF ST. LOUIS. 


lightened public opinion. The Chicago news- 
papers also point out the interesting and _ sig- 
nificant fact that the most striking tendency 
in municipal government in Chicago. is the 
development of strength and ability in the 
City Council. This is due more than anything 
else to the admirable work for several years past 
of the Municipal Voters’ League, which has car- 
ried its efforts into every ward and has thrown 
its weight, regardless of party affiliations, to the 
best candidates. The reorganization of the Coun- 
cil last month had the result of greatly improving 
the personnel of the leading committees ; and 
Chicago bids fair, by this hopeful toning up of 
the deliberative and administrative assembly, to 
develop some of the best characteristics of muni- 
cipal government in the British cities. “It is 
greatly hoped that a somewhat similar tendency 
may be shown in New York if the charter-revi- 
sion bill becomes a law. 


‘ins The municipal campaign in St. Louis 
St.Louis was regarded as the most exciting 
Campaign. one in the history of the city. Great 

preparations were being made for the exposi- 
tion of 1903, and the officials to be chosen 
would hold office through that important epoch. 
There were a number of tickets in the field, 
three of which were prominent. Mr. George 
W. Parker was the Republican candidate for 
mayor; Mr. Rolla Wells was the candidate 
of the conservative Democrats, and Mr. Lee 
Meriwether ran as an independent candidate 
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upon a distinctively ‘‘ municipal ownership” 
platform. Thus, in St. Louis, as in Chicago, 
Cleveland, and elsewhere, the control of munici- 
pal-supply services was a leading issue. As in 
Chicago, the St. Louis election was held on April 
2. Mr. Meriwether’s candidacy had the sym- 
pathy of the Bryan element of the Democrats, 
and upset all calculations. The candidates of 
the two great parties were both men of high 
character and standing, and Mr. Lee Meriwether 
has been well known as a writer, and an active 
and energetic advocate of the political and eco- 
nomic opinions that he entertains. The Demo- 
cratic candidate, Mr. Wells, was elected, but it 
was charged that this result was brought about 
by the improper conduct of the police force, 
which is under State, rather than municipal, con- 
trol. On the face of the returns Mr. Wells re- 
ceived in round figures 43,000 votes, Mr. Parker 
34,800, and Mr. Meriwether 30,500. Mr. Meri- 
wether’s supporters claim that a fair count would 
have shown the election of their candidate by 
an immense plurality. Mr. Wells. the mayor- 
elect, is said to have voted for Mr. McKinley. 


PT municipal government at pres- 
of Municipal ent there is a great and wholesome 

Progress. struggle toward a higher and better 
order of things. This vigorous movement takes 
many different forms, four or five of which 
may be noted very especially. The first of these, 
and in some ways the most important, is the 
general movement toward better principles and 
methods in the technical organization of a muni- 
cipal government. A little inquiry shows that 
municipal reform in the United States is pro- 
ceeding upon the whole very hopefully ; and it 
is truly remarkable how rapid of late has been 
the growth of the sentiment in favor of non- 
partisanship in municipal elections and appoint- 
ments. Many men who only four or five years 
ago were strict Republicans or Democrats even 
in local elections, are now avowedly with the in- 
dependents where municipal matters are involved. 
Thus, it was the independent vote that turned 
the scale in Chicago and elected Carter Harrison 
again, although if the Republicans had nominated 
John M. Harlan, as it was at first supposed they 
would do, they would probably have carried the 
day by virtue of non-partisan support. 


._ Everything now points toward an un- 
Non-Partisan : : + ory 
Union in precedented union of all anti-T’am- 
New York. many interests in New York this year, 
in a movement for non-partisan good government 
and the election of a mayor and other principal 
officers. With a number of amendments that 
did not enhance its value, the New York Char- 








ter Revision bill passed the Legislature last 
month and then, according to a peculiar arrange- 
ment existing in New York, the measure went 
to Mayor Van Wyck for his assent or dissent. 
It was not expected that he would favor a meas- 
ure which in many respects was clearly intended 
to diminish the power of Tammany Hall, and it 
was natural enough that he should take advan- 
tage of some of the objectionable amendments 
that the Legislature had inserted in the bill to 
give better face to his sharp repudiation of 
the measure as a whole. It was expected that 
the Legislature would repass it over his veto; 
and it was hoped, moreover, that the great influ- 
ence of Governor Odell over the Legislature 
would be brought to bear to secure the elimina- 
tion of some of the amendments. New York 
City, with its recent metropolitan expansion, is 
divided into several main districts called bor- 
oughs. The revised charter gives these bor- 
oughs a larger measure of administrative contro] 
over their own streets and improvements, while 
not diminishing the general authority of the cen- 

tral municipal government. The position of the 
mayor is strengthened as respects the power of 
appointment and removal, and the existing two 
chambers of the municipal assembly make way 

for one better- constituted and more effective 

board of aldermen. In a hundred detailed ways 

the revised charter will be better than the orig- 

inal instrument. In other cities besides New 

York a movement for better municipal organ- 

ization is going forward. As respects concrete 

administration, nothing perhaps is so noteworthy 

as the tendency we have already pointed out to 

assert the rights and interests of the people as 

against powerful corporations in respect to the con- 

trol and use of the streets and the supply of transit 

facilities, lighting, and other common services. 


po Next in importance to this movement 
ocial and - shaky 
Moral Progress perhaps, is the one for better police 

in Cities. administration and the stricter safe- 
guarding of the moral and physical health of the 
community. Such work has been well typified 
in New York by the admirable report and bills 
of the T'enement-House Commission, and by the 
quiet but effective efforts of the Committee of 
Fifteen which has been representing the citizens’ 
movement to break up the system of police con- 
nivance with crime, vice, and the violation of 
statutes. The Tenement-House Commission re- 
port points out the fact that about 2,400,000 
people of New York live in what by law are 
defined as tenement-houses. It so happens that 
the greater number of these tenement-houses are 
erected speculatively by builders, who then sell 
them to investors. Naturally the builders follow 
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ROBERT W. DE FOREST. 
(Chairman of the Tenement-House Commission.) 


plans and modes of construction that will enable 
them to house the greatest number of people on 
the smallest plot of ground, with the least outlay 
of money for materials and labor. ‘The political 
influence of those who believe it to their interest 
to maintain the old and defective laws which 
permit the improper construction of such tene- 
ment-houses is very formidable and has unex- 
pected ramifications. It was abundantly shown 
last month before committees of the Legislature 
that tenement-houses could be built on improved 
models, with due regard to light, ventilation, 
safety against fire, and observance of arrange- 
ments deemed necessary in the interest of man- 
ners and morals, without making the buildings 
too costly to earn a reasonable dividend on the 
investment. Great attention has of recent years 
been paid to these very questions in the laws 
that regulate the construction of tenement-houses 
in Berlin, Vienna, Paris, and various other Eu- 
ropean cities. The tenement districts of New 
York house a good many more people per acre 
than those of any other city in the world. It is 
therefore especially incumbent upon the chief 
city of the New World that it henceforth permit 
the construction of no more ill-planned and un- 
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wholesome houses designed for the occupancy of 
a number of families. The report of the Com- 
mission is a masterly summing-up of the facts, 
and a conservative and statesmanlike presen- 
tation of the remedies. Governor Odell’s full 
support was accorded, and he transmitted the 
report to the Legislature with a hearty recom- 
mendation that its advice be acted upon. 


a ee nother way in which our American 
of Twn cities are showing vigor in dealing 
Progress. with new problems has to do with the 

ever-increasing zeal for education as reflected in 
growing expenditures for school buildings and 
instruction, and in the constant improvement of 
methods of instruction, with a view to making 
the schools really serve the community by fitting 
the children of workingmen for better service as 
citizens and as members of the industrial com- 
munity. In one way or another the schools 
are proclaiming the gospel of good citizenship, 
not merely in the abstract but in useful and con- 
crete ways. And they are also managing to 
avoid the old reproach against them that they 
give false views as to the dignity and necessity 
of manual toil. Again, our cities are improving 
at a noteworthy pace in their external appoint- 
ments. Thousands upon thousands of miles of 
fine new asphalt pavements will be found in our 
American cities this year, where bad streets ex- 
isted only three or four years ago. And in such 
matters as public buildings and parks there has 
been a similar improvement. Gradually we are 
acquiring the arts of city-building, of ‘* munici- 
pal housekeeping,” and of the training of the 
young under urban conditions. 


hiatal Mr. Pp. C. Knox, whose portrait we 

National published last month, entered upon 
Appointments. }is duties as Attorney-General to suc- 
ceed Mr. Griggs on April 9. Mr. Knox is a 
prominent lawyer of Pittsburg, Pa., and has 
been a personal friend of President McKinley 
since boyhood. Mr. W. A. Rodenberg, for- 
merly a member of Congress from Southern 
Illinois, has been made a member of the United 
States Civil Service Commission to succeed the 
late Mark 8S. Brewer. The appointment is criti- 
cised on the ground that Mr. Rodenberg when in 
Congress was actively opposed to the civil-ser- 
vice law and the examination system, the execu- 
tion of which he is now to supervise. Whether 
or not these objections are well founded, must de- 
pend upon Mr. Rodenberg’s present attitude 
toward his duties. The merit system in our 
national civil service is now, in spite of occasional 
reactions, firmly established. It will not weaken 
the system, and it may strengthen it, to have in 
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the civil-service board a public man who has not 
heretofore been in any way identified with the pro- 
motion of civil-servicereform. It must be assumed 
that he will observe strictly his oath of office, 
and do his share to enforce the law as it stands. 
Mr. Frederick J. Allen, of Auburn, N. Y., 
has been appointed commissioner of patents to 
succeed Mr. Duell. The interests that are af- 
fected by the conduct of the United States patent 














MR. W. A. RODENBERG. 


(Newly appointed member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission.) 


office are so vast that this position is one of ever- 
increasing importance. Mr. Allen is said to have 
had a large experience in the practice of patent law. 
He was recommended by the New York Senators. 


In political circles at Washington 
ae. there was much interest for a num- 

ber of weeks in the rival candidacies 
of men whose names had been proposed for the 
Government members of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition Commission. As these are salaried 
offices and will continue for two or three years, 
the emoluments, as well as the honor, were mat- 
ters of consideration to some of the candidates, 
although to others the salary may have been a 
matter of indifference. The President at length 
delegated the following gentlemen as United 
States commissioners of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion: Ex-Senator Thurston of Nebraska, ex- 
Senator Carter of Montana, ex-Senator Lindsay 
of Kentucky, ex-Senator McBride of Oregon, and 
Messrs. F'. A. Betts of Connecticut, J. M. Allen 
of Mississippi, M. H. Glynn of New York, J. F. 
Miller of Indiana, and P. D. Scott of Arkansas. 
The St. Louis Exposition will undoubtedly be 
well managed by St. Louis people themselves, 








quite irrespective of the Government commis- 
sioners. A matter of incomparably greater im- 
portance, therefore, to the people of the United 
States was the appointment of our members of 
the Congress of American Republics that is to be 
held in the City of Mexico next. October; yet 
comparatively little interest seemed to be centered 
in the selection of this important commission. 
President Northrop of the University of Minne- 
sota, who had been urged with great energy for 
a St. Louis commissionership, was unexpectedly 
put at the head of the delegation to Mexico. The 
other delegates are Messrs. Henry G. Davis of 
West Virginia, William I. Buchanan of Iowa, 
Charles M. Pepper of the District of Columbia, 
and Volney W. Foster of Chicago. President 
Cyrus Northrop is a gentleman of wide accom- 
plishments and rare ability, and a public speaker 
of unusual gifts. Mr. Davis was one of our dele- 
gates to the first Pan-American Congress, and is 
a member of the United States Intercontinental 
Commission. He was in the United States Sen- 
ate for twelve years. Mr. Buchanan has been 
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HON. FREDERICK J. ALLEN. 


(The new Commissioner of Patents.) 


United States Minister to the Argentine Repub- 
lic. Mr. Pepper is a writer for the press who 
has shown acquaintance with Spanish-American 
affairs. Mr. Foster is president of the Union 
League Club of Chicago. 
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President McKinley’s great Western 
The Presiden- tour is to involve about 12,000 miles 
of travel, with an absence from Wash- 
ington of practically six weeks. Much of the work 
of executive government is to be transacted on 
wheels, nearly all the members of the Cabinet 
having definitely arranged to accompany the Presi- 
dent. Secretary Gage, of the Treasury, however, 
is to remain in Washington, and Secretary Root’s 
plans were for a time undecided. It was ex- 
pected that the start would be made on April 
29. The ninety-eighth anniversary of the signing 
of the treaty whereby this country acquired 
Louisiana was to be celebrated during the Presi- 
dent’s stop at New Orleans. The President’s visit 
to San Francisco will be marked by the launching 
of the battleship Oho at the Union Iron Works. 
The more comprehensive trip, indeed, has grown 
out of the original intention of the President to 
pay a Girect visit to the Pacitic Coast for this ex- 
press purpose. After about a week in California, 
the Presidential train will visit Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and on the return trip stops will be made 
in a number of States. ‘The eastward journey is 
to have its formal climax in Mr. McKinley’s visit 
to the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, about 
the middle of June. After-a brief sojourn in 
Washington he will go to New England, where 
he is to pay several visits, to receive the degree 
of Doctor of Laws at Harvard University, and to 
join Secretary Long in celebrating the Fourth of 
July at his Massachusetts home. Secretary Gage 
is expected to be in general charge of executive 
affairs at Washington, while Assistant Secretary 
Hill will conduct the work of the State Depart- 
ment, and other assistant secretaries will in like 
inanner perform the necessary duties of their re- 
spective departments. 


pany It may be worth while to note some 
internal ., ; Z : ° 
Taxesas items of the United States internal 
Revised. taxes as they stand revised on the 
statute-books. The changes made by Congress, 
in general, will take effect on July 1. <A great 
source of income will continue to be distilled 
spirits, which will pay $1.10 per gallon. Fer- 
mented liquors will pay $1.60 per. barrel, instead 
of $2.00. Tobacco, which has been paying 12 
cents a pound, will be allowed a discount of 20 
per cent., which brings it to 9.6 cents. Cigars 
are reduced from $3.60 per thousand to $3.00. 
A certain class of cigarettes will continue to pay 
$3.60 per thousand, while a smaller and cheaper 
class is reduced from $1.50 to $1.08. Oleomar- 
garine and imitation butters, if of domestic or- 
igin, will pay 2 cents per pound, and if imported, 
15 cents, while what is called «filled cheese” 
must pay 1 cent per pound on the domestic prod- 
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uct,—these particular taxes having been levied 
not so much for revenue as in the interest of 
farmers and dairymen, and to protect the public 
against unlabeled food imitations. On similar 
principles a tax of 4 cents a barrel is levied on 
what is known as ‘‘mixed flour,” the object in 
this case being to secure government inspection 
and proper labeling. The stamp taxes, such as 
that on bank checks, and the 1-cent tax on tele- 
grams, will cease on July 1, although stamp taxes 
will still be paid on deeds and various documents. 
A small tax will also be paid on the issue and 
transfer of certificates of stock, and the like. A 
very moderate tax on legacies, arranged on the 
progressive scale, remains in force. Large estab- 
lishments engaged in refining petroleum or sugar 
must continue to pay one-fourth of 1 per cent. 
on their gross receipts in excess of the sum of 
$250,000. This is an arbitrary sort of tax, evi- 
dently intended to tap the tills of the Standard 
Oil Company and the American sugar trust ; but 
it is cbvious enough that the people who use 
sugar and kerosene must pay the tax in the end. 


The action taken by Congress, as ex- 

uth Cube Plained in these pages last month, to 
define what it regarded as the suit- 

able basis for a treaty arrangement between Cuba 
and the United States, was merely a presentation 
of principles to guide our own Executive in ne- 
gotiating with the Cuban convention. This Cuban 
convention, on the other hand, was elected for 
the express purpose of carrying on such negotia- 
tions with the United States, as one of its two 
principal duties, the other being the drafting of 
a domestic constitution. It seemed somewhat 
difficult for the convention to discover the natural 
and suitable way for it to proceed; but, since 
there was only one really possible thing to do— 
unless, indeed, the convention should refuse to 
do anything at all—the obvious plan was at 
length perceived and adopted. A comfnittee 
was appointed which should go to Washington 
and enter upon the duties of negotiation. The 
Platt amendment, so called, was not adopted -for 
the sake of coercing Cuba, but to inform the 
President as to the opinions of Congress, inasmuch 
as the arrangement to be entered into will re- 
quire subsequent Congressional sanction. As we 
have shown, these Congressional views are em- 
inently sensible, and are as advantageous to Cuba 
as to the United States. -There can be no haste 
whatever about completing the negotiation, and 
time should be taken at Washington for a thor- 
ough and courteous consideration of every point. 
When the proposed arrangement for the future 
relations between Cuba and the United States 
has been put into the form of a treaty, it will 
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have to be carried back to Havana and submitted 
to the convention, which will be reassembled for 
the purpose of considering and ratifying the re- 
port. In this country, on the other hand, it will 
have to be submitted by President McKinley for 
the consideration and action of Congress. 


The statistics of Cuban trade show 

AstoCuban some very striking changes during 
the past few months. Imports from 

the United States have fallen off decidedly, while 
those from Europe have shown marked increase. 
Nearly all the shoes used in Cuba are now im- 
ported from Spain, while, strange as it may seem, 
England is competing successfully with the United 
States in selling iron and various other staple 
commodities in Cuba, and Germany and France 
are largely increasing their trade. England al- 
most monopolizes the market for textile goods, 
while even Spain and France sell in Cuba a great 
deal more in this line than does the United States. 
The statistics are exceedingly instructive. The 
European manufacturers study the Cuban market 
more closely than do the American. For Cuba, 
the most advantageous arrangement possible 
would be the free admission of her sugar, to- 
bacco, and other commodities to the market of 
the United States, with reciprocal freedom of the 
Cuban market for ail American products. Such 
an arrangement will be increasingly difficult to 
make, however, owing to the quiet but alert and 
determined opposition of the sugar-growing in- 
terests of the United States. A recent census 
bulletin shows that there were last year in the 
United States thirty-five beet-sugar factories built 
or building, in twelve States and Territories, 
representing an invested capital of $21,000,000. 
This, moreover, is the merest beginning of an 
industry which it is hoped soon to localize at 
numerous points in probably twenty-five or thirty 





Why not take down the bars and be neighborly ? 
From the Herald (Boston). 


States and Territories.. Our own opinion is that 
it would be feasible to admit Cuban cane-sugar 
free, while also continuing the rapid development 
of an agriculturally and commercially successful 
beet-sugar industry in the United States. 


Contradictory reports have been pub- 
posasian lished in the newspapers respecting 
the general conditions of agriculture 
and industry in Porto Rico. Under the Spanish 
régime, that island was greatly overpopulated 
and in a certain archaic state of unprogressive- 
ness and simplicity. It has been somewhat 
rudely stirred up by the advent of the Yankee, 
but its conditions will in the near future be 
clearly seen to have greatly improved. The 
population is many times as dense as in Cuba, 
and the present migration from the smaller to 
the larger island, far from indicating a hopeless 
condition in Porto Rico, is a very good and 
wholesome sign. It was reported that Governor 
Allex’s return to this country was to be followed 
by his resignation ; but this turns out to have 
been a mistake, and there have come from Porto 
Rico expressions of the most hearty satisfaction 
in the news that Governor Allen’s absence is 
merely temporary. <A good deal has been ac- 
complished in the building of roads throughout 
the island, and by this means the Government 
has been able to put in circulation considerable 
sums of money. President McKinley has sent 
men of excellent character to Porto Rico; and 
nothing could be more absurd than to suppose 
that Governor Allen, Dr. Hollander (the treasurer), 
and others in office there lack intelligence as to 
methods of colonial administration, or come short 
in any way of a most commendable efficiency and 
a full appreciation of the problems with which 
they have to deal. Governor Allen returns in 
the present month of May. 


Some hundreds of Porto Ricans who 

an Hawai! have been induced by labor agents to 
go to Hawaii have not found a very 

cordial welcome there, where employers greatly 
prefer Japanese labor. The new Hawaiian Legis- 
lature, with its reactionary majority, is not making 
a commendable record. It works at cross-pur- 
poses with Governor Dole. The home rule party 
has quarreled so bitterly within itself that its 
majority is of no avail. In general, the islands 
seem to be in a prosperous state. The natives 
who have come under the United States Govern- 
ment in pursuance of the Samoan treaty number 
5,800, according to a census the report of which 
reached this country last month. In the islands 
which fell to the lot of Germany the population 
is 32,000. Peace and happiness seem to charac- 
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terize the condition of our new wards in Tutuila 
and the neighboring islands, where education and 
industry are being fostered by the American 
Government. Capt. B. F. Tilley is so successful 
that, in response to a petition of native chiefs 
addressed to President McKinley, he is to be 
retained indefinitely in Samoa. Captain Tilley 
is making progress in establishing our naval 
station at Pango-Pango, and he has shown un- 
common wisdom and tact in dealing with the 
natives. The Samoans are taking a great interest 
in learning English. 


When Parliament adjourned for the 
war gant sy, Laster holidays it was to assemble on 

the 18th of April with nothing else so 
important on its mind as the question of the 
budget. Everybody was wondering what new 
means Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was going to propose for the 
collection of additional taxes. The air was full 
of rumors to the effect that England was about to 
take initial steps toward an imperial protectionist 
policy. It was deemed rather awkward manage- 
ment that the budget proposals, which had been 
for some time awaited, could not have been an- 
nounced before the Easter recess. The growing 
rumor was that the former sugar taxes would be 
reimposed, and that the income tax would be 
advanced to the tune of an extra fourpence on the 
pound sterling of income. The earlier announce- 
ments of England’s extraordinarily prosperous fis- 
cal year, as regards the national revenues, do not 
seem to have been justified. The expanded total 
proves to have been due to enormous importations 
in advance of current needs of such commodities 
as tea, sugar, and tobacco, in anticipation of in- 





ANXIOUS MOMENTS. 
Mrs. BRITANNIA: “ Now, Sir Michael, how much—and on what ?”’ 
From Moonshine (London). 
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creased rates of duty. The gains to public 
revenue, therefore, must be offset by a corre- 
sponding shrinkage in the new fiscal year. In 
general, the English taxes have not been as 
productive as usual, and the financial problem is 
beset by difficulties in every direction. No matter 
how much the taxes may be increased, it will still 
be necessary to issue fresh loans. The people of 
England, like those of other countries, no matter 
what may be best for them in theory, actually 
prefer to have their taxes come disguised in in- 
direct ways. Thus, whether the customs duties 
are made to include any protectionist innovations 
or not, they will probably be relied upon to yield 
an increased public revenue. 


‘ ; Now that the Australian Common- 
rotection and ° 
Free Trade in Wealth has been formed and is enter- 
Australia. ing upon its career as a federal gov- 
ernment, it must inevitably take up the issue 
between protection and free trade. New South 
Wales has heretofore favored the policy of large 
exports of raw material and the import of Euro- 
pean manufactured supplies, and its tariff system 
has been arranged accordingly. Victoria, on the 
other hand, has entertained and practised the 
protectionist view. Queensland, also, favors pro- 
tection ; and these two colonies have now elected 
protectionist delegations to the federal parlia- 
ment, while the delegation from New South Wales 
is for a policy at least far more moderate. Pro- 
tectionists are said to be in a majority in the new 
government, and it is to be expected that Aus- 
tralia will, at least by degrees, try the experiment 
so brilliantly and successfully pursued in the 
United States, of stimulating as a governmen- 
tal policy a diversified industry. 


Industria) uch discussion 

America lias arisen in the 
versus Europe. European news- 
papers concerning the desira- 
bility of new commercial trea- 
ties, or European tariff unions, 
in opposition to the growing 
commerical supremacy of the 
United States. As yet, there 
is no intelligible basis, even 
in theory, for such a union 
against the United States, and 
still less in the sphere of prac- 
tical statesmanship. Political 
as well as commercial har- 
mony must make great ad- 
vance over present European 
conditions before the way will 
be paved for common action 
against America. Meanwhile, 
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however, it is likely that the best course the 
United States could pursue would be to take up 
at an early date a thorough revision of the ex- 
isting tariff with a view to cutting out of it all 
needlessly high rates of duty, and making it as 
little obstructive of foreign commerce as circum- 
stances will permit. It is plain enough that the 
time has come when many schedules, like that of 
iron and steel, for instance, could be sweepingly 
revised. There will be much less danger of at- 
tempts at European exclusion of American wares 
if we proceed to pull down some of the barriers 
the need of which we have outgrown. For ex- 
ample, with the American Tin Plate Company 
now an integral part of an iron and steel corpora- 
tion capitalized at almost a billion and a half 
dollars, there is no longer any need to fear the 
competition of European tin plate. The only 
point to be considered is that of the maintenance 
of the American scale of wages. 


_¢ Nor is there any longer much reason 

Our Tariff fe ae ; 
and its for dealing with the tariff as a party 
Revision. uestion. According to the sounder 
theory of American protectionists, the high tariff 
was to be justified as a temporary means to an 





assured end. Certainly, that end has now been 
to a great extent, at least, accomplished ; and 
this country has reached, relative to other 
countries, a position of high and mature indus- 
trial development. Even admitting that under 
conditions existing ten or twenty years ago there 
was Close relation between the tariff system and 
the rate of wages, it would not follow of neces- 
sity that under the different conditions now ex- 
isting the average standard of wages in the 
United States would be much affected by a rapid 
change from a protective to a revenue tariff. The 
old-time theoretical arguments of the protection- 
ists and free-traders may all be safely neglected, 
in the working out of a tariff-revision adapted to 
the new epoch. 


It is not necessary to borrow trouble 
on the score that the great corpora- 
tions henceforth will bring pressure 
to bear to dictate the Government’s tariff policy. 
If we mistake not, the amalgamation of iron 
and steel interests in the new ‘steel trust,” as 
the United States Steel Corporation is popu- 
larly called, will diminish rather than increase 
the active attempts on the part of the manufac- 
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turers to influence the work of Congress in re- 
constructing the tariff from time to time. The 
efforts of great numbers of independent manu- 
facturers, organized in a voluntary association, 
were entirely open, needed no apology, and were 
not liable to any dangerous misunderstanding. 
But when many of the most influential of these 
manufacturers combine their interests and form a 
single company, they are in a different position 
as respects Congress and the public. They must 
now conciliate public opinion, and avoid creating 
prejudices or arousing antagonism against their 
great business undertaking. Thus, it may be 
predicted that we shall in the future see Congress 
much less besieged by lobbies representing the 
protected interests than in times past; and it 
will probably become more and more apparent 
that public opinion will not be awed or intimi- 
dated by the great combinations of capital, but, 
on the contrary, that it will be the trusts that 
will show timidity and the conciliatory spirit. 


Among favorable indications is to be 
Threatened se d 
Coal Strike noted the complete withdrawal by the 
Averted- anthracite-coal miners of their efforts 
to precipitate a great strike last month. The 
miners for the first time in the history of the 
anthracite regions had formed a complete and 
effective organization. If the situation on the 
other side had been as disjointed and as fraught 
with competitive rivalries as in former years, it 
is not likely that the stmke could have been 
averted. But the mining and the transportation 
of anthracite coal have been brought to a condition 
relatively harmonious through the creation of a 
community of interest among the owners of the 
coal-carrying railroads by the organizing genius 
of J. Pierpont Morgan. Under old conditions, 
the officials of the roads and the chief coal oper- 
ators would not have believed it feasible for them 
to recognize in any way the trade-union known 
as the United Mine Workers. Yet it was desir- 
able on both sides that better relations should 
exist, and that certain anomalies should be done 
away with. When the success of Mr. Morgan's 
financial projects had made a focus for the cap- 
italistic interests that were involved, it became a 
comparatively simple matter for organized labor 
to secure the attention of organized capital. And 
when this was done, the chief danger was at an 
end. It may now be predicted with entire con- 
fidence that the alleged grievances of the anthra- 
cite-coal miners. willin due time-be carefully and 
candidly considered, and that there will be an 
attempt made to see if it may not be feasible to 
introduce in the anthracite regions some such 
system as that which has brought industrial peace 
to the once turbulent bituminous regions. 
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A still more recent. instance of the 
fortunate settlement of a labor diffi- 
culty was afforded last month in the 
case of a threatened strike of the engineers, 
firemen, conductors, and other employees of the 
New Jersey Central Railroad, one of the. very 
lines comprised in the coal-carrying group to 


A Railroad 
Labor 
Dispute. 


which we have just referred. It is needless to 











MR. GEORGE F. BAER. 


(New president of the Reading and New Jersey Central 
railroads.) 


go into the nature of the controversy, which had 
to do with wage-scales under certain new condi- 
tions of a technical nature. The important thing 
is the method by which a seriously threatened 
strike was averted. At first the representatives 
of the complaining employees felt that they were 
not accorded a fair hearing ; but wise counsels 
soon prevailed in high quarters, and responsible 
men representing both sides came together in 
close conference, with the usual result of a prompt 
display of consideration and good feeling, the re- 
moval of misunderstandings, and a settlement of 
pending questions on the sensible plan of ‘give 
and take.” Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s influenée, 
thus far at least, is felt to be favorable toward 
modern and reasonable views of the proper rela- 
tions that should exist between great corporations 
enjoying public charters and protection on the one 
hand, and the thousands of American citizens on 
the other hand who constitute the employees, who 
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have homes to maintain and children to rear, 
and whose welfare is of vital consequence to the 
future of the country. 


On April 15 a strike occurred near 

Labor and the Pittsburg in a plant of the American 

* Sheet Steel Company,—this company 

being one of the factors of Mr. Morgan’s new steel 
combination. The point upon which a portion of the 
employees of the mill went out was the recent dis- 
charge of seven men, whose dismissal was alleged 
to have been due to their membership in a newly 
organized lodge-of the Amalgamated Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers’ Association. The president of 
this great trade-union is Mr. T. J. Shaffer ; and 
it was stated in the newspapers that he threat- 
ened to ‘‘ tie up every plant of the new combine, 
steel, tin, tube, structural iron, wire, and all, if 
necessary to win the fight.”” It happens that con- 
ditions, so far as labor organization is concerned, 
are far from uniform in the numerous mills and 
plants of the companies that go to make up the 
new combination. A great many of these, such as 
the mills of the American Tin Plate Company, the 
Steel Hoop Company, the larger part of those of tae 
Sheet Steel Company, and, perhaps, of the National 
Steel Company, have for some time past been thor- 
oughly organized under the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation. ‘The Carnegie works, on the other hand, 
have been entirely independent of this trade- 
union, as have also those of the National Tube 
Company. It is reasonable to take the view that 
the United States Steel Corporation, which has 
only now effected its organization, could not 
have had time to take up as yet the question of 
its relations with organized labor, either as a point 
of principle or as a matter of practical policy. 
This being the case, it would further seem reason- 
able that President Shaffer and his colleagues 
should allow the Steel Corporation a suitable 
period in which to get its bearings and take up a 
problem of such magnitude and profound impor- 
tance as its attitude toward the organization of its 
employees. To our mind, of course, it is quite 
clear that labor has the same right as capital to 
organize and combine ; and tiat there should be 
no more need of strikes in the iron and steel in- 
dustry than of a civil war in the carrying on of 
a modern government. ‘The Steel Corporation 
will be so placed, as respects competition, that it 
need not fear to treat all its employed men both 
justly and liberally ; and it can hardly be sup- 
posed to have any other motive. The present 
juncture calls for no general strike, and if Mr. 
Shaffer precipitates one he will simply prove 
himself a dangerous and an unfit leader. Public 
opinion will demand the clearest evidence that 
there were important grievances, for which no 





consideration could be obtained, before justify- 
ing an attempt to paralyze the iron and steel in- 
dustry by a general strike, and thus to put an 
end to the present fortunate state of business 
activity throughout the country. 


™ Meantime the organization of the 
e Steel Trust... . a : 
in Working United States Steel Corporation has 
Order. been completed without a serious 
hitch. The vastness of the project is such that 
one’s imagination fails to comprehend it without 
the aid of such side-lights as are thrown by the 
difficulties in accomplishing the mere clerical work 
of turning the shares of the constituent companies 
into stock of the new corporation. The resources 
of ten great trust companies have been taxed to 
their utmost in this work ; in each of them some 
twenty-five skillful clerks have been working 
fifteen hours a day for weeks receiving the old 
stock, calculating how many shares of the United 
States Steel Corporation are to be issued against 
it, issuing trust certificates of the deposits, and 
finally issuing the new stock. By the middle of 
April an average of about 99 per cent. of the 
stock of the former companies had been deposited 
for exchange for the new shares, and it was under- 
stood that the insignificant fraction remaining 
was in the hands of Europeans and of others whose 
absence prevented a prompt response to the 
circular of J. P. Morgan & Co. An important 
increase in the capital of the steel corpora- 
tion was announced early in April. Instead of 
$850,000,000 of stock, as formerly planned, it 
is beginning work with $1,100,000,000, equally 
divided into preferred and common shares, so 
that with the $304,000,000 of bonds pre. 
viously provided for,- the total securities issued 
by the new corporation will be $1,404,000,000. 
The increase of stock will be used to acquire the 
property of the American Bridge Company and 
the Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines. 
The latter concern owns, besides the Duluth, 
Mesaba and Northern Railroad, very extensive 
ore-mining properties in Minnesota, and the ac- 
quisition is an important move in the policy of 
the great steel combination to control so far as 
possible the sources of raw ‘naterial. 


The more speculative elements in 
control of certain of the old steel 
companies seem not to be _ repre- 
sented in the Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation. On the other hand, 
Mr. Morgan and his associates have obtained 
the services of such men as Mr. Abram S. 
Hewitt, who had been unwilling to merge his 
own business in any combination because his 
workmen had built their homes, and he feared 
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the move might injure their modest fortunes. 


Mr. James H. Reed, another name in the direc- 


torate, is the partner of the new Attorney-Gen- 
eral, in the Pittsburg law firm of Knox & Reed. 
Conservative and successful transportation inter- 
ests are represented by Mr. Clement C. Griscom, 


president of the International Navigation Com- 


pany, and a director of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The sagacity and power of the Standard 
Oil Company will be felt in the presence of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, his son, and Mr. H. H. 
Rogers. The organizing genius that helped to 
build up and manage the magnificent Carnegie 
properties is drawn on in the person of Charles 
M. Schwab, who is president of the company, 
and Henry C. Frick. The other names on the 
board are Francis H. Peabody, Elbert H. Gary, 
president of the Federal Steel Company, with 
Norman B. Ream, Nathaniel Thayer, Robert 
Bacon, and Marshall Field, who were his asso- 
ciates in the management of that property ; 
Charles Steele, secretary of the Adams Express 
Company; P. A. B. Widener, Alfred Clifford, 
and William Edenborn, of the American Steel and 
Wire Company ; Judge William H. Moore and 
D. G. Reid, of the ‘* Moore group” of steel com- 
panies ; E. C. Converse, president of the Ameri- 
can Tube Company ; Percival Roberts, a director 
of the American Bridge Company ; William E. 
Dodge, a prominent figure in the copper indus- 
try and eminent in education and philanthropy, 
and, naturally, J. Pierpont Morgan. With such 
an array of conservative and experienced men of 
affairs, there should be at least a fair prospect 
that the huge responsibilities of the United States 
Steel Corporation to the public and to its army 
of workers will be sturdily shouldered. 


There seems to be an earnest of the 
businesslike and orderly conduct of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
in the quiet, firm tone of its shares as bought and 
sold in Wall Street during several weeks of ex- 
cited speculation stimulated by further epoch- 
making railroad ‘‘mergers,” and by rumors of 
still further projects that make the actual achieve- 
ments pale. Of the accomplished transactions 
the most important is the completion of the pur- 
chase of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road by the Northern Pacific interests, a ‘‘ deal” 
engineered by Mr. James J. Hill and Mr. Mor- 
gan. The Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
has bought a controlling interest in Burlington at 
a price said to be based on an exchange of 
$22,000 par value of 34 per cent. bonds for every 
100 shares of the Burlington stock. The public 
had decided that this purchase, which has now 
been pending several weeks, meant the creation 


Mr. J. J. Hill 
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of a through railroad from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific,—the Erie to Chicago, the Burlington to 
St. Paul, and the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern to the Pacific. Mr. Hill has definitely 
announced, however, that the transaction includes 
no Erie interests, and that the Burlington road 
was bought in order that the Northern systems 
might reach the Southern cotton traffic through 
St. Louis and ,Kansas City. 


- No omen of trouble is yet visible to 
e Industrial 
Prosperity disturb the confidence of the captains 
Continues. of industry who have accomplished 
these great works of organization, nor of the pub- 
lic, their all-necessary ally in schemes that can 
only be successful on the supposition that the 
outside investor is ready to buy hundreds of 
millions of new securities. The steel combina- 
tion has come into being with no opposition, even 
with a widespread public approval and admira- 
tion; the labor troubles that threatened the 
newly combined coal roads and coal mines seem 
to have been wholly averted by skillful manage- 
ment; the railroads and such sensitive industrial 
organizations as the General Electric Company 
report earnings showing a radical increase over 
even the magnificently prosperous year 1900 ; 
export trade is still on the increase ; most funda- 
mentally important of all signs, the iron and 
steel trade is in the healthiest condition, and, 
finally, the crop reports indicate a production 
nearly 10 per cent. above the ten years’ average. 
The situation as regards the production and con- 
sumption of iron, so generally regarded as an 
accurate barometer of the country’s prosperity, 1s 
particularly encouraging. With an increase of 
nearly 40 per cent. in production, as against the 
figures of last year, it is actually true that the 
product on hand is rapidly decreasing. 


This condition has not led to any 

Mr. Morgan such abnormally rapid increase of 
prices as came in 1899, when nearly 

the same factors existed; and this affords an- 
other sign that the combination of steel inter- 
ests, under a far-sighted management, will in- 
deed operate to maintain an even and firm level 
of prices, in the face of strong temptation to make 
the consumer pay all that the temporary situation 
will allow. With such admirable sailing prom- 
ised for his many ventures, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan left America for a visit to England in 
early April. It was inevitable after the series of 
climaxes in financiering to which he has treated 
the world since January 1 that this move of Mr. 
Morgan’s should be followed very closely by the 
public eye, and that the newspapers should have 
songht to record his every word and turn. It 























was popularly supposed in England that the or- 
ganizer of the steel trust had-gone to his Lon- 
don friends to market the shares of that com- 
pany ; but Mr. Morgan disposed of this notion 
so summarily as to arouse dark suspicions of his 
sincerity in the offices of certain London dailies. 
Another theory had it that the American banker 
had come to London to receive a commission to 
float a British loan in America, in the exigency of 
the South African war; and with an amusing 
confusion of the financier with Senator Morgan, it 
was widely reported that the visitor came to buy 
the rights to build a canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama. Mr. Morgan has a way of keeping his 
own counsel when his brain is revolving financial 
projects ; and if his going to Europe has any great 
business meaning, it will be known just when he 
considers the proper time has come. 


In the Philippine situation, the great 

Aguinaido’s event of the month included in our 
record was the capture of the man 

whose name, at least, has stood as the head and 
front, from the very beginning, of the insurrec- 
tionary movement—namely, Emilio Aguinaldo. 
Although this young man was accorded power in 
the first instance by his colleagues on the score 
of military prowess, he seems to have taken re- 
markable care to avoid the fighting; and his 
retirement had been so protracted that many 
people believed he was dead. There was enough 
prestige in his name, however, to have made it 
highly important to capture him. Furthermore, 
as it was discovered when he was taken, he had 
been a diligent correspondent, and through 
emissaries, messengers, and spies had kept in 
communication with the various leaders of in- 
surgent bands. As recently as January 28 he 
had proclaimed himself Dictator. He was living 
at Palanan, in a mountainous and remote portion 
of Northeastern Luzon, and haa remained there 
quietly for seven months. Gen. Frederick Fun- 
ston, who was stationed in a central province 
of Northern Luzon, on the last day of February 
came into possession of letters which were being 
carried by a confidential agent of Aguinaldo, and 
which directed that General Alejandrino, the 
insurgent in command of the province of Central 
Luzon, be supplanted by another leader. The 
letters also asked that four hundred men should be 
sent to Aguinaldo under guidance of the bearer. 
Having thus ascertained Aguinaldo's where- 
abouts, General Funston thought out a clever 
stratagem by means of which he believed he 
could proceed to Aguinaldo’s camp and make 
him a prisoner. He went, accordingly, to Manila 
and laid his plans before General MacArthur, 
who gave his approval. The plan also had the 
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Funston’s ex- 
pedition consisted, first, of himself and four 


hearty codperation of the navy. 


American officers; next, of four former insur- 
gent officers, three of whom were Tagalogs and 
one a Spaniard ; finally, there were 78 of the 
Macabebes, fighting men of a tribe which has all 
along been on the side of the United States 
against the Tagalog insurrectionists. <All of 
these men spoke the Tagal language, and twenty 
of them were in insurgent uniforms, while the 
others were dressed as Filipino laborers. The 
expedition sailed from Manila on March 8 on the 
United States gunboat Vicksburg. Six days later 





Courtesy of Collier's Weekly. 
EMILIO AGUINALDO. 


the Vicksburg landed the party near Casiguran, in 
the province of Principe. The former insurgent 
officers were now placed in apparent command, 
and the five Americans, in plain clothes, person- 
ated an American surveying party that had been 
taken captive. The expedition passed through 
a country strongly in sympathy with the insur- 
gents, in the guise of a company proceeding under 
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orders to join Aguinaldo at his headquarters. 
After very hard marching, through difficult moun- 
tainous country where food could not be obtained, 
they came into the neighborhood of Palanan eight 
days after their landing. Not to recapitulate all 
the details, made familiar by the newspapers, it is 
sufficient to say that Aguinaldo was safely cap- 
tured on March 23, with two or three of his lead- 
ing staff-officers, after a slight encounter in which 
two insurgents were killed. A direct advance to 
the coast brought the party two days later to Pa- 
lanan Bay, where the Vicksburg was waiting, and 
the return voyage to Manila was made. 


PR sl Aguinaldo was treated with consider- 
inthe ation, and was in turn courteous and 
Philippines. communicative. He took the oath of 


allegiance on April 2, after much conference with 
Chief Justice Arellano, and it was afterward re- 
ported that he had prepared a manifesto advising 
all the Filipinos to accept the authority of the 
United States, and explaining that he had pre- 
viously misunderstood the American attitude and 
intentions. This manifesto had not, however, 
been made public at the time of our going to press, 
and Aguinaldo was still under detention, though 
not treated-as an ordinary prisoner. There have 
been almost constant reports of the surrender of 
scattered detachments, General Trias having been 
particularly active in helping to induce the armed 
insurgents to give up fighting and take the oath 
of allegiance. Meanwhile, the Philippine Com- 
mission has been showing much energy in organ- 
izing civil government ; and a very noteworthy 
event has been the appointment of General Del- 
gado as Governor of Iloilo, the capital of the 
great island of Panay, his installation on April 11 
in the presence of Judge Taft and the American 
commissioners being an occasion of formal cere- 
monies and public acclaim. President McKinley 
made haste to recognize the daring, brilliancy, 
and practical usefulness of General Funston’s 
feat by appointing him a Brigadier-General in 
the regular army, the announcement being made 
on March 30. Brig.-Gen. Loyd Wheaton was 
at the same time appointed to be Major-General 
to take the place of General Miles, promoted to 
be Lieutenant-General. Col. Jacob H. Smith 
was also appointed a Brigadier-General. 


The Philippine ’ © “esire to call particular attention 
ilippine a ° 
Information to the very valuable service that ‘is 

Society. being rendered by the Philippine In- 
formation Society’ of Boston, in its publication 
of a series of carefully prepared documents the 
object of which is to give facts in a strictly im- 
partial way. One of the latest of these pam- 
phlets, issued on March 25, and entitled ‘Out- 
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break of Hostilities, February 4, 1899,” reviews 
with especial thoroughness the exact conditions 
under which there arose the clash of arms be- 
tween the Filipinos and the American troops. 
It has been considered in some quarters that the 
work of this society was rather in sympathy with 
the Filipinos than with the position and policy of 
the United States. While this view is contra- 
dicted by the society, it is, nevertheless, true 
that there has been no bias through patriotism in 
the work of the editors of the series in their 
search for information. It is, therefore, grati- 
fying that the society should now be able to say 
that ‘after careful study of all the accessible 
evidence they [its own editors] find that accord- 
ing to the most authoritative statements the out- 
break occurred ‘as the result of a trespass by four 
armed Filipinos on territory admitted by the 
Filipino in command to be within the jurisdiction 
of the United States.”” The report continues as 
follows : 

. The action of the Filipino trespassers seems to have 
been an instance of bad discipline in the insurgent 
army. Certainly, it was not ordered on that date by 
the insurgent leaders, although the indications are 
that the leaders had planned to attack in a few days. 
The claim that our forces instigated the attack for the 
purpose of securing the yotes necessary to ratify the 
treaty is absolutely unsupported by any evidence 
which has come to the attention of the editors. 


The pamphlets of this society, which have not 
only a present political but also a future histori- 
cal value, may be obtained by application to Mr. 
L. K. Fuller, of Boston. 


er age The dreary chapter of war in South 
Proposals in Africa, which ought to have closed 
South Africa. long ago, and which seemed to be 
near its close in February, was running on in- 
definitely last month in spite of the rumors which 
one day said that General De Wet was insane 
and could resist no longer, the next day that the 
English cavalry leader, General French, with hun- 
dreds of followers, had been captured by a Boer 
ambush, and still the next day that President 
Steyn, whose iron will and wonderful endurance 
has had so much to do with the continuance of 
the struggle, had fallen sick and was advising 
unconditional surrender. The new lease of activ- 
ity that was given the war came with the failure 
of the peace negotiations between General Kitch- 
ener and General Botha. Parliamentary papers 
were issued at London on March 22 giving the 
details of those negotiations. Late in February 
it seems that General Botha had sent word 
through his wife, in reply to a verbal message 
from Kitchener, agreeing to meet the British 
commander on the distinct understanding that 





























the subject of the independence of the two Boer 
republics would not be discussed. Mr. Cham- 
berlain had cabled his approval of such a meet- 
ing to Sir Alfred Milner ; and, accordingly, the 
conference took place on February 28. <Accord- 
ing to Kitchener’s cabled report, Botha showed 
good feeling and seemed anxious for peace, and 
desired information as to what the British would 
do. General Kitchener replied that the present 
military would be replaced by a Crown-Colony 
administration, with an appointed head and an 
elected assembly, to be followed after a period 
by a genuine representative government. The 
Boers would be allowed to have rifles to protect 
themselves against the natives; the Dutch and 
English languages were to have equal rights ; 
the native Kaffirs would to some extent have the 
franchise after representative government had 
been granted ; church property and trust funds 
would not be touched ; farmers would not have 
to pay war taxes ; assistance would be given to 
rebuild the burned farmhouses; and _ British 
subjects in Cape Colony who had aided the re- 
publics against the British would be disfran- 
chised. No reply was made, it would seem, as 
to the return of the war prisoners from St. He- 
lena and Ceylon, nor as to the future of the pub- 
lic debt of the two republics. Lord Kitchener 
explained that all he had said was subject to 
what he might hear from London. 
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IF FUNSTON CAN CATCH AGUINALDO, I DON’T SEE WHY I 
CAN’T CATCH KITCHENER. 


Erom the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 
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Sadia Several days later, on March 3, Sir 
Modified and Alfred Milner telegraphed Lord 
Refused. Kitchener, saying that after complete 
surrender full amnesty would at once be granted 
in the Transvaal and Orange River colonies, ex- 
cept that British subjects implicated in the war 
would be disfranchised. He also promised that 
the military prisoners should be brought back 
home. The legal debts of the republic should be 
paid to the amount of $5,000,000. His assur- 
ances would seem to have been almost identical 
with the terms provisionally set forth by Kitch- 
ener. Sir Alfred insisted strongly that it would 
have a deplorable effect upon Cape Colony and 
Natal to obtain peace by such concessions ‘as the 
granting of amnesty to British subjects who had 
espoused the Boer cause. On March 6, Mr. 
Chamberlain cabled a reply, repudiating much of 
the programme set forth by Lord Kitchener. 
Among other things, Chamberlain refused to ac- 
knowledge the validity of the debts of the repub- 
lies. On March 16, Lord Kitchener received 
General Botha’s acknowledgment of the receipt 
of his final letter, in which General Botha said : 
‘¢ After the mutual exchange of views in our in- 
terview at Middelburg, on February ‘28, it will 
certainly not surprise your Excellency to know 
that I do not feel disposed to recommend the 
terms of said letter, but they shall have the ear- 
nest consideration of my government. I may add 
that my government and my chief officers here 
entirely agree with my views.” 


Mr. Chamberlain has an extremely 
bad habit of increasing his demands 
as fast as they may be accepted. This, 
as every one will remember, was what brought 
on the war. He began by provoking, with most 
ingenious persistence, a needless quarrel with the 
government of the Transvaal, in which as fast as 
he seemed to be gaining a diplomatic point he 
shifted his ground and made new demands. If 
the peace terms could have been left to the ener- 
getic men on the ground, like Milner and Kitch- 
ener, with some assurance of protection against 
Mr. Chamberlain’s peculiar methods, it is likely 
enough that General Botha could have secured 
the acceptance of peace terms and ended the war 
two months ago. The offer of a really generous 
sum of money to aid in rehabilitating the devas- 
tated farms of the Transvaal would alone have 
done as much as anything else to bring about a 
settlement. Yet the continuance of the war in- 
volves the spending by England of a sum‘ of 
money every fortnight that would have seemed 
a very liberal advance to the impoverished far- 
mers. As for the disaffection in Cape Colony, 
it would be good sense and good politics to ignore 
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it to the utmost possible extent for the sake of 
future harmony. When the war is at an end, 
there can be no possible danger to England in 
the disaffection of the Dutch people of Cape 
Colony ; and the best way to manage it would be 
to recall to England those who know too much 
about it, and send out fresh men mindful of the 
future and willing to forget the past. Doubtless 
one of the principal reasons for the refusal of 
the Boers to lay down arms and accept peace 
terms has been their unwillingness to take for 
themselves an amnesty that is not offered to all 
the Dutch-speaking people of South Africa alike. 


After the falling through of the peace 
negotiations, General Botha met Gen- 
eral De Wet at Vrede, in the north- 
eastern part of the Orange River Colony. Sub- 
sequently De Wet was reported from time to 
time as pursuing his famous guerrilla tactics in 
the region of the Vaal River, while General 
Botha was using similar methods in the eastern 
portion of the Transvaal. There was no serious 
confirmation of the reports to which we have 
alluded, in the middle of April, that De Wet had 
lost his reason, and that Botha in consequence 
was seeking to reopen peace negotiations. Gen- 


As to 
Military 
Movements. 


eral French, meanwhile, was sweeping the south- 
eastem part of the Transvaal with his effective 





A GROUP OF BOERS IN CEYLON AT CHURCH SERVICE. 





cavalry, and General Plumer was trying to clear 
up the northern districts. General Plumer’s 
operations had necessitated the removal of the 
nominal seat of government of the South African 
Republic from Pietersburg to Leydsdorp, in the 
mountainous regions some miles further eastward. 
The Vice-President, General Schalk-Burger, was 
in titular authority ; but there is, of ccurse, little 
left of the civil organization of the Boer republic, 
and what may prove to be the last stage of the 
war is perhaps very near its end. 


The British Government has at last 


Some 
oe authorized a few of the mines at Jo- 
the War. hannesburg to reopen under strict 


stipulations as to wages and output; and the 
civil tribunals of law at Pretoria and Johannes- 
burg have entered again upon their functions in 
matters of ordinary concern. It is interesting to 
note that the population of Johannesburg has 
been reduced in consequence of the war from 
100,000 to 15,000, and that the output of the 
mines of the Rand, which in 1898 was in excess 
of that of any other gold-producing region of the 
world, had practically ceased altogether. Dis- 
patches late in April showed that the bubonic 
plague at Cape Town was neither spreading 
much nor rapidly declining. There had been 
about 300 cases, of which perhaps more than 40) 























per cent. proved fatal. Cape Town was inter- 
ested in the official announcement on April 9 
that treason thereafter would be punishable by 
death instead of by imprisonment or disfranchise- 
ment. ‘I'he death-roll of the British army in 
South Africa for February amounted in round 
numbers to 800 men, of whom 128 were killed 
in action, while more than 60 died from wounds, 
and the remainder—almost 600—died of disease. 
The number of men killed in March was almost 
the same as in February—namely, 121—-while the 

number seriously wounded was three times as 
large, and the deaths from wounds and diseases 

must have been approximately as great. Thus, 
the death-rate of. the British troops in this 
wretched war continues to be at the rate of about 
800 a month, or 10,000 per year. What the 
British War Office calls ‘‘losses,’”—meaning 
thereby deaths, and such wounds and illnesses as 
retire men from service,—have now amounted to 
nearly 60,000 men since the beginning of the 
South African war. The deaths from all causes 
up to the beginning of May will have amounted 
to about 15,000 men. It must be borne in 
mind that a large proportion of those who earlier 
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in the war were sent back to England as invalids 
have since recovered and rejoined the ranks in 
South Africa. 



























P , Lord Salisbury left England last 
ord Salisbury : F = 
and English month for his annual spring vacation 
Politics. on the Continent. Reports that 
seemed to have some foundation were to the ef- 
fect that Lord Salisbury’s health was so seriously 
impaired that his very early retirement had been 
decided upon, and that Mr. Balfour would be 
his suecessor. It was pointed out by the British 
press last month that, with the beginning of April, 
Lord Salisbury had broken Mr. Gladstone’s rec- 
ord as the prime minister of longest actual ser- 
vice in England’s recent history. Up to April 1, 
Lord Salisbury had in the aggregate of his peri- 
ods of office been prime minister for 4,532 days. 
Mr. Giadstone’s total was 4,498 days. The first 
Salisbury ministry was in 1885-86; the second 
lasted from 1886 into 1892; the third occupied 
the period 1895-1900 ; the fourth, by virtue of 
the Tory success in last year’s generai election, 
followed consecutively after the third. Lord 
Salisbury is a man of commanding ability, whose 


DOESH * 


WATY 


(Balfour.) (Lord Salisbury.) 


A PATTER SONG FOR THE GOVERNMENT CHOIR. 


In the war we made a start Yes, we found they’d guns and We got up an Election, 
With a gay and gladsome heart, horses, And we talked of disaffection ; 
And wethought with littletrouble And we wanted larger forces— Votes given to the Liberals But it really doesn’t matter, 
We could prick the Boer bubble. But it really didn’t matter, Were given to the Boers. Woesn’t matter—matter—matter ; 
But we didn’t know they’d horses, Didn’t matter—matter---matter; For we thought the war wasover, .¢ really doesn’t matter 
And we didn’t know they’d guns. It really didn’t matter And the Army was in clover. Not a bit. 

(Spoken): BUT IT WASN’T—NO, 

IT WASN’T. 

From the Westminster Gazette. 


Yes, we found it wasn’t finished, 
And the Army had diminished— 


(Spoken): BUT THEY HAD—yeEs, Nota bit. 
THEY HAD. 
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heart has. never been in public life, and whose 
happiness has been rather in his retired family 
life and in his library, his laboratory, and his 
scientific experiments. His statesmanship has 
always had something of the quality of absent- 
mindedness, as if public affairs—aithough it was 
easy through the sheer superiority of his mind to 
transact them—were not especially to his taste. 


There has been much turbulence and 
commotion in Russia of late, that 
must not be regarded as pointing in 
any probable manner toward a revoiutionary 
movement,—although for a time the Czar was 
undoubtedly in the most acute condition of terror 
on account of supposed plots against his life. The 
Emperor Nicholas evidently has much to learn ; 
and as:his intentions seem to be entirely good, it 
is to be believed that the experiences of the past 
two or three months will have been of great prac- 
tical benefit to him. He had sanctioned certain 
reactionary and arbitrary measures which had 
taken away from the students of the universities, 
among other things, their former privileges of 
holding assemblies and mass-meetings. The 
students protested against these new rules and 
assembled in disregard of them. They also made 
noisy and open demonstrations in the streets, 
none of which had any important or serious 
political character. Nevertheless, the brutal Cos- 
sack troops were allowed to disperse the student 
crowds with brutalities that resulted in numerous 
deaths. Furthermore, hundreds of students were 
dismissed from the universities ; and by methods 
wholly in disregard of the usual rules of military 
service, many of these were compelled to go into 
the army and to proceed to the scene of disturb- 
ance in Manchuria and the Far East. The work- 
ingmen of St. Petersburg and other cities sym- 
pathized with the students, and the Czar found 
that his own action in these matters—which it 
seems had been taken without consulting his 
ministers—had stirred up a terrible commotion. 


Russia's 
Domestic 
Unrest. 





The ministers have since taken it 
Reform Steps upon themselves to express their dis- 

approval of the Czar’s decrees, and 
have induced him to revoke or modify them. This 
is a new step in Russian government, and it forms 
a precedent which it is believed will not be al- 
lowed to be forgotten. The former Minister of 
Public Instruction has died of.a wound said 


to have been inflicted by a student, and there 
has now been appointed to that important office 
a new minister, General Vannovsky, to whom it 
is said there has been accorded the authority to 
proceed for two years without interference in re- 
organizing the educational system and work of 
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the empire. Inasmuch as Vannovsky is well 
known to. be an educational reformer, and -in 
general sympathy with the students (hundreds of 
whom he has proceeded at once to liberate. from 
the prisons), hopes are entertained that his ad- 
ministration will be productive of great progress, 
In our ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month” will 
be found a useful summary of an article con- 
tributed by. Prince Kropotkin, the well-known 
Russian exile and agitator, to a recent number of 
the Outlook, dealing with this student situation. 


It must not be forgotten that in spite 


Russia's ; ¢ 
Popular of these occasional instances of gov- 
Progress. ernmental reaction. and popular fer- 


ment in Russia, the general trend is inevitably 
progressive. ‘There can be no popular represent- 
ative system of government well worth the hay- 
ing in any country where there does not exist a 
large body of individual citizens capable of gov- 
erning well their local communities and of send- 
ing well-qualified representatives to provincial 
assemblies and national councils. In due time 
the plain Russian citizenship will have acquired 
sufficient education, property, and modern views 
to assert itself through a public opinion that will 
be too strong to be disregarded. The abolition 
of serfdom in Russia is a fact of recent history. 
There has been great progress in education ; and 
the general industrial advancement of Russia is 
also proceeding at a notable pace. IPf the Czar is 
wise, Russian institutions will be gradually liber- 
alized from time to time, and violent revolution- 
ary outbreaks will be avoided. But in any case 
Russian absolutism is a temporary system, and it 
must henceforth justify itself from year to year 
by showing great care to have it seem that the 
foremost object of the government is the main- 
tenance of just laws and the promotion of the 
general welfare. 


: The Russians know full well that they 
Russia, Japan, i ant ee ; ee 

and’ have nothing to gain in any direction 
Fastern Asia. ot the present time by foreign war. 
Their population is growing rapidly, and it is 
moving in great volume from the more thickly 
settled parts to the new agricultural regions that 
are undergoing development in Siberia. This 
movement is analogous in many ways to the 
settlement of our own great West during the 
twenty years after the Civil War. Furthermore, 
it is just as inevitable that Russia should obtain 
and keep convenient access to good seaports on 
the Pacific Ocean as that we ourselves should 
have made our way overland to San Francisco as 
a natural and necessary goal. As we remarked 
last month, the Chinese province of Manchuria 
wedges its way upward into Russian Siberia in a 























manner that practically compels Russia to use it 
for its transcontinental railway purposes. We 
publish elsewhere an instructive article from Mr. 
Charles Johnston on the position of Russia, and 
we do not see how it is possible to avoid Mr. 
Johnston’s conclusions. The position of Japan, 
on the other hand, is not hard to understand, 
and it awakens a good deal of instinctive sym- 
pathy. Through long periods of history, the 
relationship between Japan and Korea has been 
that of the closest intimacy. Although Korea 
had come to be tributary to the Government of 
China, its racial and popular affiliations were with 
Japan. The beautiful and artistic character of 
the Japanese civilization was, indeed, originally 
derived from Korea as the Mother-land ; and it 
offends the sensibilities of the Japanese probably 
as keenly to think of the Russians as permanently 
annexing Korea as it would offend the English- 
speaking peoples of the United, States, Canada, 
and Australia to have the British Islands pass 
under the dominion of invading hordes of yellow- 
skinned men a hundred years hence, if the tide 
should turn back and Asia should subjugate 
Kurope. Yet even Korea, in our judgment, 
must sooner or later follow the fate of Manchuria 


~ 


and become a part of the Russian Empire. 


The Japanese dream of overflowing 


Japan’s 2 pepe = 
Insular to the mainland and colonizing Korea 
Destiny. 


and Manchuria will have to be given 
up in so far as any political aspirations are con- 
nected with it. There may be much future mi- 
gration from the Japanese Archipelago to the 
mainland; but as in the case of European emi- 
gration to America, it cannot carry with it the 
political authority of the home country. Eng- 
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SHOWING THEIR TEETH.—From the Chronicle (Chicago). 





land has always been stronger for having lost 
her possessions across the Channel. Japan would 
only be the more vulnerable for any extensive 
footing on the coast-line of the Asiatic Conti- 
nent. Her island harbors are ample, and she 
can support a greatly increased population, and 
develop into a naval and commercial state hav- 
ing many of the advantages of isolation that 
England possesses. Furthermore, there is a pos- 
sible field for her future activity in the islands of 
the Pacific. It is by no means unlikely that in 
future exchanges and transfers the Japanese— 
having acquired Formosa after their war with 
China several years ago—should also make other 
acquisitions, with a view to colonization and com- 
mercial development. If the circumstances of 
our controversy with Spain regarding Cuba had 
been somewhat different, we should not have be- 
come involved in the Philippines, and we should 
perhaps have been willing enough tosee the Jap- 
anese carry out their half-formed though carefully 
suppressed plans of 1895 and 1896, to become, 
Spain’s successor and undertake the task of gov- 
erning and developing the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. Our own position there has now cost us 
so much that probably the American people 
would not readily relinquish it. ° At any rate, 
there is no present thought of a Japanese régime 
in that particular archipelago. Meanwhile, al- 
though Japan’s average of population density is 
so high, it must be remembered that her great 
northern island is comparatively undeveloped. 
Great Britain and Ireland, by the census taken 
last month, had a population of 44,000,000 on 
an area of about 121,000 square miles. By way of 
comparison, Japan now has a population of about 
45,000,000 on an area of 148,000 square miles. 
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A Possible War Our readers will find interesting ma- 


B cng terial in Mr. Moffett’s article on the 
Russia. Japanese navy, as well as in Mr. 


Johnston’s on Russia’s military position. In an 
immediate naval conflict off the Siberian or Chi- 
nese coast, Japan might indeed be victorious over 
Russia. Both navies are highly efficient, ship 
for ship, in their equipment, and in the discipline 
and quality of their officers and men, but Japan 
at present has more ships in that region than has 
Russia. But, on the other hand, the Russians 
have more men already in Manchuria than Japan 
could very well send to the mainland ; and Rus- 
sia could readily bring half a million more if they 
were needed, by means of her new railway. 
Thus it is hard to see how any fate that might 
befall Russia’s ships in Far Eastern waters could 
affect in the slightest her immediate object, which 
is the retention of the province of Manchuria, 
The European powers made it plain enough, 
months ago, that they were not going to join 
Japan in any practical steps. It is true that the 
objections of the European Powers emboldened 
the Chinese Government at the last moment to 
refuse to give its signature to the secret treaty 
that had been prepared at St. Petersburg, by the 
terms of which Russia was to be accorded certain 
rights of occupation and other important privi- 
leges in China’s territory north of the Amur 
River. Russia subsequently yielded at various 
points, and thus allowed others to claim a diplo- 
matic victory. The Chinese Emperor seemed to 
have asserted himself; the Japanese were given 
a good excuse for withdrawing threats that might 
have embarked them in an unavailing war; 
England saved some shreds of prestige and 
amour propre at a moment when she was actually 
powerless to lift a finger ; and Germany, as usual, 
made diligent use of all phases of the dispute to 
advance her own interests.in a part of the world 
where she has never had the slightest excuse for 
any intermeddling atall. Yet Russia stays in Man- 
churia, treaty or no treaty, and it is not to be sup- 
posed for a moment tliat she will ever withdraw. 


ie The Powers, in their almost inter- 
Indemnity minable negotiations at Peking, had 
Question. begun last month to enter upon the 
practical business of putting in their claims for 
indemnity. The plan of Germany and some 
other Powers turned out to be not so much to 
collect from China for damages actually visited 
upon the personal property of German subjects 
in the Boxer uprising, as to charge against China 
the whole military bill for the expeditionary 
movement. Russia’s position is different from 
that of any of the other countries, inasmuch as 
the Russians, in the railway interests and other- 
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wise, doubtless experienced very heavy losses. 
The constant advice of the United States has been 
that China should be asked to pay a round sum 
not to exceed perhaps $150,000,000 or $200,- 
000,000, which sum could be afterward appor- 
tioned among the claimants by arbitration or 
negotiation. The whole world has begun to take 
the view of the United States that it is high time 
that the European armies should retire from 
China and allow that country to resume general 
administration of its own affairs and set in mo- 
tion again the wheels of industry and commerce. 


sissies Sagasta’s new Liberal government of 
at the Spain has taken strict measures to 
Spanish Helm. 1014 yeligious associations to the terms 
of the concordat with the Vatican, which had 
come to be widely disregarded. The well-known 
Liberal Democrat Moret is in Sagasta’s cabinet 





DON CARLOS AND HIS SON. 


as Home Secretary. Montero Rios and Canalejas, 
both very prominent Liberals, declined to go into 
the cabinet, but promised support in the Cortes. 
The Duke of Veragua accepted the Ministry of 
Marine. Don Valeriano Weyler himself agreed 
to take the War portfolio. Weyler has been 
forgiven by his old enemies and has come to hold 
a great position in Spain, being courted by all 
parties and factions. The other members of the 
new cabinet are not so well known outside of 


























Spain, but they are said to be younger men, of 
energy and progressive views. Sagasta has many 
important reforms in his programme, but it re- 
mains to be seen how much success he may have 
in carrying them out. It is next year that the 
regency will end and the young Alphonso come 
to the throne. Sagasta hopes to pave the way 
for his coronation under auspicious circumstances. 
On April 15 it was reported that troops had been 
sent to northeastern Spain, in the Pyrenees dis- 
trict, to check a rising of Carlist bands which 
threatened an incipient new Carlist insurrection. 
This movement has probably been provoked by 
the attitude of the new government toward the 
religious orders. 


Sensational rumors last month referred 
to plans for a new triple alliance to in- 
clude France, Russia, and.Italy. The 
report was emphatically contradicted from various 
high quarters, and it is declared that the Drei- 
bund of Germany, Austria, and Italy will cer- 
tainly be renewed. It is doubtless true, how- 
ever, that Italy will have careful regard to the 
importance of her commerce and good relations 
with France. Germany is undergoing a period 
of trade depression which is not helped by the 
peculiar and vacillating policies of the govern- 
ment as respects its commercial, colonial, and 
foreign policies. There is no great attempt on 
the part of the German press and public to hide 
dissatisfaction with much of the recent conduct 
and speech of the Emperor William, who has 
been acting as if he had lost confidence in the 
loyalty of the German people and were anticipat- 
ing a revolution which might require him to use 
the army to put down the citizens. Germany’s 
heavy expenditures in the Chinese campaign and 
in navy-building require a new loan, probably 


On the 
Continent. 





M. Zanardelli, Premier. 
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M. Giolitti, Minister of Interior. 
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200,000,000 marks. Consul-General Mason de- 
clares that aside from certain local conditions, the 
most important and ominous element in the Ger- 
man industrial depression is the new and large 
réle that has been assumed by the United States 
as a source of coal and metals. He shows that 
Germany is quite certain to demand increasing 
quantities of coal from the United States. 


One of the incidents mentioned in 


French 
Engineering . 
Poy the dispatches last month was the 
Peace. visit of President Loubet to one of 


the new submarine boats of the French navy, in 
which he consented to make a brief voyage some 
fathoms below the surface. The French are ex- 
ultant over their success in this branch of naval 
construction, but the English attitude toward it 
all is one of amusement and mild contempt. The 
French are going steadily on with the naval pro- 
gramme adopted several years ago, which will 
not be completed until 1907. Eight more of the 
submarine boats are to be built this year, and 
twenty-six are included in the total programme. 
The French are giving a great deal of attention 
to the plan of utilizing the water-power in the 
French Alpine district with a view to electrical 
transmission, for manufacturing purposes, to 
meet the situation caused by the scarcity and 
high price of coal. Before the adjournment for 
the Easter holidays the Associations bill, already 
fully described in this magazine, was adopted by 
the Chamber of Deputies and had been fully ac- 
cepted. The debate will now be taken up and 
will last for weeks in the Senate. The vote in 
the Chamber was 303 to 220. The dock labor 
strike at Marseilles which had been so persistent, 
and had attracted so much attention, was evi- 
dently destined to fail ; and most of the laborers 
returned to work about April 1. 





M. Prinetti, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

















HON. MOSES E. CLAPP. 
(Minnesota.) 





HON. E. W. CARMACK. 
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HON. JOHN H. MITCHELL. 
(Oregon.) 





HON. F. M. SIMMONS. 
(North Carolina.) 


FOUR NEWLY-ELECTED UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From March 19 to April 17, 1901.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


March 19.—Governor Odell, of New York, signs the 
bill repealing the act of 1895 which gave extraordi- 
nary privileges to the Ramapo Water Company.... 
President McKinley appoints Frederick E. Coyne post- 
master of Chicago. 

March 23.—Aguinaldo, chief of the Philippine insur- 
gents, is captured by Gen. Frederick Funston and a 
party of native scouts in the province of Isabela, Luzon. 

.. Attorney-General Griggs tenders his resignation to 
President McKinley, to take effect on March 31. 

March 25.—President McKinley appoints Frederick 
J. Allen, of New York, Commissioner of Patents, to 
succeed Commissioner C. H. Duell, resigned, and W. A. 
Rodenberg, of Illinois, Civil Service Commissioner. 

March 28.—The Nebraska Legislature elects Joseph 
H. Millard (Rep.) to the United States Senate for the 
long term and Gov. Charles H. Dietrich (Rep.) for the 
short term. 

March 30.—President McKinley appoints Gen. Fred- 
erick Funston a brigadier-general in the regular army, 
in recognition of his services in capturing Aguinaldo ; 
he succeeds Gen. Loyd Wheaton, who is promoted to 
be major-general, to succeed General Miles, who 
recently became lieutenant-general; Col. Jacob H. 
Smith, Seventeenth United States Infantry, is pro- 
moted to be brigadier-general....President McKinley 
appoints delegates to the Pan-American Congress and 
members of the St. Louis Exposition Commission (see 
page 520). 

April 1.—Tom L. Johnson (Dem.) is elected mayor of 
Cleveland, Ohio; John Hinkle (Dem.) is elected mayor 
of Columbus ; and Mayor Jones, of Toledo, is reélected. 
.... Alfred Zayas is chosen mayor of Havana, Cuba, by 
a vote of 12 to 10 in the City Council ; General Wood re- 
fuses to confirm the election....The month of April be- 
gins with no cases of yellow fever known in Havana. 
....Colonel Gonzales, the insurgent governor of Ma- 
nila, surrenders to the American forces with 11 officers 
and 44 men. 

April 2.—The War Department at Washington is in- 


formed that Aguinaldo has taken the oath of allegiance 
to the United States....Mayor Carter H. Harrison 
(Dem.), of Chicago, is reélected by 30,000 plurality.... 
Rolla Wells (Dem.) is elected mayor of St. Louis by a 
plurality of about 10,000. 

April 4.—The New York Legislature passes the New 
York City charter-revision bill. 

April 5.—President McKinley appoints Philander C. 
Knox, of Pennsylvania, Attorney-General, to succeed 
John W. Griggs, resigned. 

April 8.—Llewellyn Powers (Rep.) is elected to repre- 
sent the Fourth Maine District in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to succeed Charles A. Boutelle, resigned. 

April 9.—The first coaling-station to be established by 
the United States on foreign soil is completed by the 
Navy Department in Mexico. 

April 11.—Martin Delgado, a former Filipino insur- 
gent leader in Iloilo, is appointed governor of that 
province. 

April 12.—The Cuban Constitutional Convention, by 
a vote of 18 to 10, declares itself opposed to the terms of 
the Platt amendment....Secretary Gage purchases 
$1,600,000 short-term 4-per-cent. bonds. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


March 19.—It is announced that more than 700 persons 
were arrested in connection with the Russian students’ 
riots. 

March 20.—Sir A. P. Palmer is made British com- 
mander-in-chief in India....The British House of Com- 
mons passes to second reading the bill prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicants to persons under sixteen years of 
age. 

March 21.—The German Reichstag passes the third 
reading of the estimates and adjourns until April 16. 
....The revolutionary agitation in Russia continues. 

March 22.—Forty-five Russian authors sign a protest 
against the brutality and ferocity with which the police 
attacked the crowd in St. Petersburg on Sunday, March 
17....The Indian mines bill passes the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council. 























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


March 23.—The Russian cabinet decides to refrain 
for the present from applying the law for drafting 
recalcitrant students into the army, and to revise the 
university statutes....A circular by General André 
prohibits the sale of alcoholic drinks in French colonial 
barracks and camps. 

March 24.—A plot against the life of the Czar of Rus- 
sia is discovered. 

March 25.—M. Bourgeois in the French Chamber of 
Deputies attacks the education given by religious orders. 

March 27.—Lord Curzon urges the maintenance of a 
larger army in India. 

March 28.—The German chancellor announces in the 
Prussian Diet that a bill to increase duties on agricul- 
tural products will be furthered by the government.... 


























GOV. CHARLES H. DIETRICH. 
(Chosen Senator for the short term.) 
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April 4.—The civil list for the British royal house- 
hold amounts to £470,000, an increase of £67,000 over 
the sum allowed to Queen Victoria. 

April 6.—Adjutant-General P. S. Vannovsky is ap- 
pointed Russian minister of public education, to suc- 
ceed M. Bogolépoff, who was assassinated by Peter 
Karpovich....Members of a Macedonian revolutionary 
committee are arrested in Sofia. 

April 8.—Anti-clerical outbreaks are reported in sev- 
eral Spanish cities....The police of Kharkoff, Russia, 
make many arrests of disorderly students. 

April 10.—As a result of the assumption of the pro- 
visional presidency of Venezuela by General Castro, a 
new cabinet is announced. 

April 14.—The Russian Government orders the re- 





























HON. JOSEPH H. MILLARD. 
(Chosen Senator for the long term.) 


UNITED STATES SENATORS CHOSEN BY THE NEBRASKA LEGISLATURE ON MARCH 28, AFTER A ‘“‘ DEADLOCK” OF NEARLY 
THREE MONTHS. 


Emperor William of Germany, in addressing a regiment 
of the army in Berlin, hints ata revolutionary uprising. 

March 29.—The French Chamber of Deputies, by a 
vote of 303 to 220, passes the law of associations bili, 
and adjourns to May 14....Elections to the first federal 
parliament take place in Australia. 

April 1.—It is reported in St. Petersburg that Count 
Leo Tolstoy has been banished from Russia. 

April 2.—The London County Council decides to buy 
225 acres of land, on which to build workingmen’s 
houses, at a cost of $7,500,000 ; it is proposed to erect 
cottages to accommodate 42,000 persons....The British 
~ Parliament adjourns for the Easter recess....Prince 
George of Greece dismisses the foreign minister of 
Crete. 

April 3.—The new German loan of 300,000,000 marks 
is largely oversubscribed....In the Danish elections the 
government suffers an-overwhelming defeat. 


sumption of lectures in high schools....The Korean 
Government proclaims the death penalty for opium- 
smoking. 

April 15.—Several Russian cities are in a state of 
siege, Cossacks patrolling the streets, and public assem- 
blages being forbidden. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


March 23.—The United States Government, through 
Secretary Hay, makes payment to Spain for the islands 
of Cagayan and Cibutu, and ratifications of the treaty 
of cession are exchanged at Washington. 

March 25.—President McKinley issues a proclamation 
announcing the acquisition by purchase from Spain of 
the islands of Cibutu and Cagayan....The British Gov- 
ernment’s note setting forth objections to the Senate 
amendments to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is made pub- 
lic at Washington. 











. 
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March 27.—It is announced to the Newfoundland gov- 
ernment that a modus vivendi respecting the French 
shore lobster industry has been concluded between 
Great Britain and France, to be in force till December 
30, 1901. 

March 29.—The lower house of the Austrian Reichs- 
tag adopts a resolution favoring the modification of the 
copyright rules with various countries, having particu- 
larly in view a modification of the treaty with the 
United States for the protection of musical works. 

March 30.—For purposes of consultation regarding 
the situation in Venezuela, the State Department at 
Washington recalls United States Minister Loomis 
from Caracas. 

April 2.—A conference is held in Italy between Count 
von Biilow and Count Zanardelli. 

April 3.—The Spanish cabinet council approves of a 
treaty of peace and friendship between the United States 
and Spain. 

April 5.—It is announced that diplomatic relations 
will be resumed between Venezuela and France. 

April 9.—The special embassy to announce King Ed- 
ward’s succession to the throne is received by the Ger- 
man Emperor. 

April 10.—President Loubet of France receives a deco- 
ration from the King of Italy. 

April 11.—It is announced that an order of the British 
Government excludes American beef from army con- 
tracts. 

April 12.—Negotiations in London for the abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty are said to have reached 
only a tentative stage.... Attorney-General Knox is di- 
rected to investigate the question of mule shipmeuts to 
South Africa from New Orleans. 

April 13.—In the United States Circuit Court of New 
Orleans, the injunction suit brought by Boer representa- 
tives to prevent the shipment of mules and horses out 
of New Orleans to the British army in South Africa is 
dismissed on the ground of no jurisdiction.... Formal 
notice is given to all the participating powers that the 
permanent arbitration court has been constituted. 

April 14.—Unusual honors are paid to the German 
Crown Prince, who is the guest cf the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 





March 20.—General Bailloud leaves Peking to inquire 
into the conduct of the French troops at Tientsin.... 
Count von Waldersee arrives at Tientsin in order to 
arrange matters between the Russians and the British. 

March 21.—The dispute about the land at Tientsin 
between Russia and Britain is arranged between the 
two governments. 

March 23.—Count Lamsdorff agrees to submit the 
dispute at Tientsin to the arbitration of Count von 
Waldersee. 

March 25.—The French regiment at Tientsin is 
changed. 

April 2.—Russia replies to Japan’s protest regarding 
the Manchuria convention, saying that terms will be 
discussed with China after their acceptance. 

April 3.—It is announced that China has formally no- 
tified Russia that, owing to the attitude of the powers, 
she is not able to sign the Manchuria convention. 

April 5.—Russia again declares her purpose to with- 












draw her troops from Manchuria when normal condi- 
tions are restored. 

April 9.—The Yangtse viceroys present memorial to 
the throne, urging radical reforms in the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

April 10.—Japan accepts Russia’s assurances regard- 
ing Manchuria. 

April 12.—The United States Government proposes to 
the other powers that the Chinese indemnity be reduced 
one-half. 
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CAVITE 


MAP OF ROUTE FOLLOWED BY GENERAL FUNSTON AND HIS 
PARTY IN HIS SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO SURPRISE AND 
CAPTURE AGUINALDO. 

(The gunboat Vicksburg landed the party a few miles above 

Baler; the capture was made at Palanan.) 


April 16.—The Chinese court replies to the recom- 
mendations of Japan that the Emperor of China can- 
not return to Peking until the country’s guests leave. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


March 19.—The two men tried by court-martial in 
connection with the wrecking of a train are shot at 
De Aar by order of General Kitchener. 

March 22.—The Boers capture a supply-train near 



































Vlaklaagte....Severe fighting takes place at Hartebeest- 
fontein....The mayor of Maraisburg is charged with 
treason. 

March 25.—Lord Kitchener reports that Babington’s 
force attacked Delarey and captured his rear-guard and 
several guns....General French defeats the Boers near 
Vryheid, and captures guns, rifles, cattle, sheep, and 
wagons.... Thorneycroft’s column captures cattle, 
horses, and sheep from the Boers near Dewetsdorp. 

March 27.—There is a running fight for twenty miles 
between the Boers of Fourie’s commando and the Brit- 
ish under General Bruce Hamilton. 

March 28.—The Boers derail a train on the Wilge 
River. 

March 30.—The Boer commandant Prinsloo, with a 
convoy of 28 wagons, is captured at Standarton, and 
Commandant Engelbrecht surrenders to the British. 

April 1.—i00 Boer prisoners arrive at Lisbon in 
charge of Portuguese troops. 

April 8.—The British authorities at Cape Colony is- 
sue a warning that after April 12 rebels will be tried 
under the old common law, which prescribed the death 
penalty. 

April 9.—General Kitchener reports the British occu- 
pation of Pietersburg and the capture by the Boers of 
75 men of the Fifth Infantry and Imperial Yeomanry. 

April 10.—General Botha renews peace negotiations 
with Great Britain. 

April 15.—General Kitchener reports British successes 
in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


March 19.—Edwin A. Abbey, the American artist, is 
commissioned by Edward VII. to paint the scene of his 
coronation. 

March 20.—The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York are received at Gibraltar with expressions of 
loyalty. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





Copyright, 1900, Pach Bros. 
HON. FRANCIS B. LOOMIS. 
(United States Minister to Venezuela, recalled by our State 


Department, in April, to confer regarding the attitude of 
the Castro government.) 


March 21.— The National Antarctic Expedition’s 
steamer Discovery is launched at Dundee....The Latin- 
American Scientific Congress opens at Montevideo. 

March 25.—A tornado at Birmingham, Ala., kills 18 
persons and damages property to the amount of $250,- 
000. 

March 26.—The action for libel brought by Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain against the London Leader and Star 
papers ends in a verdict for the plaintiff of £200,000 
damages. 
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March 27.—Princeton wins the annual debate with 
Yale. 

March 29.—At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the United Mine Workers of the. anthracite districts 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa., it was decided that the miners shall 
continue at work, the recognition of the union by the 
operators being regarded as satisfactory. 

March 30.—Oxford wins the university boat-race over 
Cambridge by half a length....George F. Baer succeeds 
Joseph F. Harris as president of the Reading Railway 
system. 

April 1.—Thirty thousand iron-workers in Scotland 
go on strike for an eight-hour day. 

April 6.—The superstyucture of the United States col- 
lier Merrimac in the entrance to the harbor of Santiago 
de Cuba is successfully blown up. 

April 10.—The London Stock Exchange announces a 
75-per-cent. dividend. 

April 17.—A conference of the officials of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers con- 
siders the proposed extension of the strike in the 
McKeesport, Pa., steel works to other plants of the 
American Sheet Steel Company. 


OBITUARY. 


March 20.—Dr. William F. Channing, of Boston, 81. 
....Frangois Jules Edmond Got, the celebrated French 
actor, 78....Rev. Dr. Arthur Edwards, editor of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, 66....Albert Ives, 
the oldest banker in Detroit, Mich., 91. 

March 21.—Charles P. Clark, formerly president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 64.... 
Rev. Dr. Frederick A. Muhlenberg, a well-known Lu- 
theran clergyman, 82....Gen. William H. Wallace, of 
South Carolina, 74. 

March 24.—Charlotte Mary Yonge, the English story- 
writer, 77.... Lorin Blodgett, statistician and economist, 
79....Ex-Justice Joseph Bartholomew, of the North 
Dakota Supreme Court....Col. Edward C. James, the 
New York criminal lawyer, 61....Dr. Ralph J. Hess, of 
New York City, 27. 

March 27.—M. Cazin, the French landscape painter, 
59.... Virgilio Tojetti, the artist, 52. ° 

March 28.—Gen. Stewart Van Vliet, U.S.A., re- 
tired, 86. 

March 29.—James Stephens, the Irish Fenian leader, 
77. 

March 30.—Roland Reed, the actor, 48....Rev. John 
Jasper, of Richmond, Va., the famous colored preacher, 
89. 

April 1.—Sir John Stainer, the British organist and 
composer, 60. 

April 3.—D’Oyly Carte (Richard Doyle McCarthy), 
theatrical manager, 57. 


April 4.—Gen. George T. Anderson, Confederate bri- 
gade commander and veteran of the Mexican War, 77. 

April 6.—Ex-Premier Stoiloff, of Bulgaria, 50....Ex- 
Senator Worth, of West Virginia, 90. 

April 8.—George Murray Smith, the well-known Eng- 
lish publisher, 76. 

April 10.—Dr. William Jay Youmans, one of the found- 
ers of the Popular Science Monthly, 62.... Rev. Dr. John 
Thomas Duffield, of Princeton, N. J., 78. 

April 12.—Aldace F. Walker, of the Atchison, Topeka, 
& Santa Fé Railroad, 59....George Q. Cannon, of the 
Mormon Church, 74. 








MR. THEODORE J. SHAFFER. 


(President of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers.) 


April 14.—Sir Edward William Watkin, the English 
railway director, 81. 

April 15.—Gen. Alexander C. McClurg, the Chicago 
publisher, 65....Mgr. James McMahon, of the Catholic 
University, 84. 

April 16.—Prof. Henry A. Rowland, the distinguished 
physicist, of the Johns Hopkins University, 52....Maj. 
Joseph Smith Bryce, the oldest graduate of West Point, 
92....Rev. Dr. Justin Dewey Fulton, anti-Catholic agi- 
tator, 73. 

April 17.—Richard P. Rothwell, editor of the Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal, 64. 

















THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 


HE cartoons of the month deal less with domestic 
matters than usual, owing to the lull in national 
political activity ; it is a rather striking instance of the 
cosmopolitan view of the modern newspaper reader of 
to-day that a selection of the most telling satirical 
pictures, made largely on the basis of their intrinsic 


interest, brings together subjects taken from the United |Z 


! 







States, Cuba, South America, the Philippines, Eng- ‘ y ~ 


land, Russia, China, and South Africa. American as 
well as European cartoonists are still finding their 
strongest inspiration from the complex and paradoxi- 
cal phases of the international occupation of Peking, 
and of the South African war, and especially from Rus- 
sia’s inscrutable course in the matter of Manchuria. 
The irony of the Oriental situation seems to strike 
the Teutonic mind with particular force, and it is diffi- 
cult to find a German, Austrian, or Dutch cartoon pa- 
per that does not contain one or more flings at the trou- 
bles of the Allies, or the many ghastly incidents of 
their stay in China. The very clever cartoonist of the 
Amsterdammer in the picture below shows Russia 
hastily decamping from the concert of the Powers with 
Manchuria on his shoulders, while Uncle Sam unavail- 
ingly attempts to drive the wooden Chinese into activ- 
ity, Japan running to the rescue, England, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy raise a cry of ‘Stop thief!” and 
Miss France looks on in amused neutrality. Der Floh, 
of Vienna, has Russia abducting Manchuria, China’s 
daughter, and begging Germany to assure the old lady 
of his honorable intentions ; on the following page the 
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THE RwvssIAN (to the German): “I say, brother, just tell 
the old mother (China) that she need not be anxious; I shall 
not harm her daughter (Manchuria).” 


From Der Floh (Vienna). 


cartoonist of Nebelspalter, of Zurich, pictures General 
Waldersee as inviting the Chinese court, in the shape 
of a defiant cur, to return to the kennel of Peking, 
which is equipped with a noticeably stout dog chain. 
Kladderadatsch gives Waldersee the uncanny role of 
juggling the gory heads of the Chinese officials exe- 
cuted to satisfy the Powers, while John Bull, Uncle 
Sam, and Russia hold hampers to catch any ghastly in- 
demnity that may fall to their lot. 
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A CHINESE INCIDENT. 


Russia running off with Manchuria.— From the Amsterdammer. 
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WALDERSEE INVITES THE CHINESE COURT TO RETURN TO 
PEKING.--From Nebelspalter (Zurich). 
















RUSSIA TURNED DOWN. 


CHINA: **Me no signee, but you kleep babee.”’ 
From the Herald (Boston). 














THE INTERNATIONAL JUGGLER. 


THE JAP WOULD JUMP IN WWERE THE POWERS FEAR TO THE WAITING PowWERs: ‘He seems to be able to keep it 
TREAD.—From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). up for ever.”—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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THE INTERESTED SPECTATOR: ‘Sic ’em!” 
From the World (New York). 


These cartoons from French and American papers 
refer specifically to the clash between the English and 
Russians at Tientsin over the railway siding which had 
been constructed for the use of the allies on territory 
claimed by Russia, marked out by Russia’s boundary 
posts, and flying the Russian flag. The matter was set- 
tled by the withdrawal of Great Britain from the dis- 
pute; the international interpretation of the deno,e- 
ment is shown in the World’s cartoon, where De Wet 
has such a firm grip on the British lion’s tail as to ob- 
viously hamper aggressive action by the King of Beasts. 

This situation and England’s unwonted mildness in 
the face of provocation offered before the eyes of the 
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UNCLE Sam: “I’m a Christian and opposed to fightin’— 
but, likewise, don’t forget, gents, that I run a general store 
for all creation.”—From the North American (Philadelphia). 








HOW IT LOOKS TO A FRENCHMAN. 
JOHN BULL (to Russia at Tientsin): (1) **Get out of*here 


before I count three. ONE! (2) Two!—Take care! (3) 
THREE !—(4) Oh, all right! I’ll go myself!” : 
From Le Journal (Paris). 


whole world have simply been nuts for the Continental 
caricaturist, who has not had many opportunities of 
finding perfidious Albion in a mood of retraction. 
France’s delight in the incident is well shown in the 
cartoon above from Le Journal, gloating over this—to 
French eyes—ignominious backdown on the part of 
doughty John Bull. 

















ONE OF ’EM DASSEN’T; T’OTHER’S AFRAID. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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BIGGER GAME IN SIGHT. 

JOE CHAMBERLAIN: “Here I’ve wasted my powder on 
that pesky Boer, and look at what’s a-comin’ !”’ 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 









A GERMAN VIEW OF THE POSITION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


From Der Wahre Jacob (Berlin). 
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ALSO, A GERMAN VIEW OF THE HUNT AFTER DE WET. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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NOW LET THE ‘BOSTON INSURGENTS FOLLOW AGGIE’S EX- 
AMPLE AND TAKE THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE, 


From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


The leading American topics of the month with the 
cartoonists have been the capture of Aguinaldo, the 
irritation caused by the attitude of Venezuela, the 
Cuban situation, and the rather picturesque figure of 
Mr. Tom L. Johnson, who was elected Mayor of Cleve- 
land on the platform of three-cent car fares, while his 
brother Albert has been exciting discussions of rapid- 
transit problems in New York City. 

The Inquirer’s portrayal of Venezuela’s defiant atti- 
tude toward the great American Eagle in the trouble 
arising over the controversies of the asphalt companies 
is given further point by the return of Mr. Loomis and 
the report that not only the United States, but Great 
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, “ 
“LIKELY TO BECOME. POPULAR.” 
From the World (New York). 
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TANTALIZING THE EAGLE. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


Britain, Germany, and France, as: well, have decided 
that the Venezuelan courts are not fit tribunals to ad- 
judicate cases in which foreigners are concerned. 




















DAVID UP TO DATE. 


In Cleveland, Toledo, and Columbus municipal ownership 
of public utilities was the great feature of the campaigns, 
and in all of those cities municipal ownership candidates 
were swept into office on a mighty wave of public sentiment. 

From the Post (Cincinnati). 
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Aaey: “I'll promise to keep the hornets off if you’ll make 
it worth my while.”—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


Funston’s dashing exploit and the capture of Aguin- 
aldo, whose elusive career in the past two years has 
provided so much food for merriment in the newspapers, 
have been greedily-seized on by the American cartoonists 
in atime of dearth of picturesque domestic incidents. 
Needless to say, there has been no alloy in Funston’s 
glory for the commentator in caricature, and the press 
generally has been quick to scout the idea that the fear- 
less Kansan is not worthy of any reward that has been 
suggested for his nimble and daring piece of work. The 
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THE MATTER WITH FUNSTON. 
Tne West PorntTer: “Huh! He's no soldier; he never 
tasted me.”—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


























HE CAN’T MISS 1T.—From the Journal (Minneapolis)- 


industrious ‘‘ Bart” of the Minneapolis Jowrnal is tak- 
ing up the cudgels for Funston in the discussion of the 
young oOfficer’s fitness to take such a high command in 
the regular army as Brigadier-General. The same. car- 
toonist pictures Cuba on this page as riding on the 
wobbly machine of self-government ; as possessed with 
avoiding the annexation post,—but with that fateful cer- 
tainty of hitting it so well known to the bicycle beginner. 
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I WISH THE AMERICANS WOULD GET OUT. 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE.* 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS. 


HE twentieth century began in the city of 
Boston, Mass., with a ceremony so pro- 
foundly religious, and so entirely democratic 
and popular, that a much-traveled, critical, sober- 
minded Harvard University professor who care- 
fully studied it as a social phenomenon of a 
unique kind afterward described it as the most 
impressive religious ceremony he ever had wit- 
nessed—one that had renewed his faith in religign 
and in.democracy. 

‘he man who conceived the idea of Boston in 
1900 doing what was done in Boston in 1700, 
who set the Twentieth Century Club at work 
arranging for the service at the State House, 
who afterward was selected inevitably to be the 
priestly celebrant of the midnight worship, who 
stood on the balcony of the ancient building de- 
signed by Bulfinch and with stentorian voice in 
prayer and by reading of the Ninetieth Psalm led 
the devotions of the several thousand inhabitants 
of the city who filled the streets near the State 
House and then overflowed on the historic Com- 
mon, was none other than Edward Everett Hale,, 
now in his eightieth year, Boston’s leading citizen 
for many years, and one of the greatest—some 
would say, the greatest—of living Americans. 

Two facts immediately arrest the attention of 
one who attempts to draw a pen-picture of Dr. 
Hale. First, the length of his service to man- 
kind and the breadth of his sympathy and activ- 
ity ; second, the individuality of his methods and 
words. The mold in which he was cast was 
broken at his birth. No one like him, or even 
faintly resembling him, appears among the Bos- 
tonians or New Englanders of this generation, 
or did in the one which immediately followed his 
own. 

His career as a journalist began ere he gradu- 
ated from Harvard College, in 1839, being then 
only seventeen years old. His career as a minis- 
ter began in 1842, the time between this and 
1846, when he became the pastor of the Church 
of the Unity, Worcester, Mass., being spent as a 
ininisterial free-lance. His career as a learner 
and teacher in charitable and philanthropic ac- 
tivity began about the same time, when he was 





*Dr. Hale’s recent retirement from his pastorate, and 
the completion of the publication of a definitive edition of 
his writings and speeches by one of the oldest of the Boston 
publishing houses, seem to justify an attempt at this time 
to appraise his long and varied career. 





elected to setve 6n Worcester’s Board of Over- 
seers of the Poor. His career as a publicist be- 
gan with fighting against the institution of human 
slavery, when in 1845 he wrote and published a 
pamphlet on « Emigration to Texas;” and this 
was followed by acts and writings which entitle him 
to be called one of the builders of the Common- 
wealth of Kansas as a mother of men and women 
who love liberty and literacy. His career as a 
man of letters began with contributions to the 
Rosary in 1848, and has not ceased. His career 
as an educator began as a teacher of Latin in the 
Boston Latin School during 1839-41, and since 
then he has held many responsible advisory, ad- 
ministrative positions, such as overseer at Har- 
vard, as trustee of Antioch College, as councilor 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
etc. Obviously, a life so varied in its avocations, 
and so long in its tenure, as this must have been 
an exceptional one. : 
To describe adequately the spirit underlying 
all this variety and range of activity, and the in- 
dividual methods of thought and action which 
have stamped Dr. Hale’s career, is no easy task. 
Even as his exterior is so unlike that of any 
other man, so are his methods. But the motives 
that have governed him lie open to the gaze of 
all; and few men have so fully revealed their 
philosophy of life as Dr. Hale has in his writings. 
Consider first his place and his service as a 
journalist,—one who. has lost money by the pro- 
fession rather than one who has made money at 
the business of newspaper-making ; one, too, who 
has conceived of his several journals as prisms for 
the refraction of light or torches for the warning 
of mariners, and not as mirrors with a plane sur- 
face. Samuel Bowles the second, greatest by far 
of the three editors of that name who have made 
the Springfield Republican so influential a journal, 
once said to Mr. Frank Sanborn that at that time 
‘they had only one good journalist in all Boston, 
and they were spoiling him in the pulpit!” He 
referred to Dr. Hale. Dr. Hale says of himself 
that he was cradled in the sheets of the daily 
newspaper — the Advertiser— which his father 
owned and edited, and it is a statement that is 
essentially if not literally true. Had he been con- 
tent to live the wearing, drudging life of a jour- 
nalist, he might have become the rival of Greeley 
as the molder of Northern opinion. For he has 
had three indispensable qualities of all great jour- 
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nalists,—a nervous, colloquial English style, full 
of life and the human quality ; a scent for news ; 
and a clean-cut, tenacious memory which has 
stored away the impressions of a vigilant eye and 
a sensitive ear, so that what he once said of Walt 
Whitman has been preéminently true of him: 
‘* What he has once seen, he has seen forever.” 

But this drudgery of journalism Dr. Hale was 
not willing to endure; so he turned to the pul- 
pit and the pastorate. Nevertheless, in conjunc- 
tion with the pastorate, he has seldom been with- 
out an organ of his own, ora journal in which he 
could write as he pleased. To-day he has his 
own department in the weekly organ of the Uni- 
tarian denomination, and he is still sponsor for 
the Lend a Hand Record, amonthly record of phil- 
anthropic deeds and plans. His most pretentious 
and the longest-lived journal was Old and New, 
a high-grade religious and literary monthly, which 
finally was merged with Scribner’s Monthly. For 
the first year of its life, he was co-editor with 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead in producing the New Eng- 
land Magazine. 

Dr. Hale, in commenting on his career as a 
journalist, has testified to his indebtedness, as a 
man of many other modes of activity, to the 
training whicli journalism gives a man by teach- 
ing him to observe, to describe accurately what 
he observes, and that promptly. In short, he 
holds that precision and range of sight foster in- 
sight. Swiftness and accuracy in forming and 
expressing opinion save time, lessen friction, and 
enhance authority.. Dr. Hale’s rules for writing 
are these : 


1. Know what you want to say. 

2. Say it. 

3. Use your own language. 

4. Leave out all fine passages. 

5. A short word is better than a long one. 

6. The fewer words, other things being equal, the 
better. 

7. Cut it to pieces. 

Such rules are eloquent of practical experience 
as an editor. 

Dr. Hale’s career as a Christian minister—he 
refuses to be called a ‘‘ clergyman ”’—began with 
his licensure, in 1842. Then, in 1846, he went to 
Worcester, and in 1856 he returned to his native 
‘city, Boston ; and not until 1900 did he give up 
the pastorate of the South Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Church or cease preaching weekly. Of 
this church he still is pastor emeritus, and in its 
peculiarly family-like life his spirit is influential. 

As a Unitarian theologian, he ranks below 
Channing or Hedge. In so far as he has been a 
theologian, it has been as a teacher of the theol- 
ogy of the heart, and not as a speculative thinker. 
As a Liberal polemicist, he is not to be mentioned 
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with Theodore Parker for power. In range 
and accuracy of biblical scholarship, many of his 
sect have surpassed him. His sermons from 
week to week have not averaged high as speci- 
mens of the art of homiletical structure as taught 
in the divinity schools, too often being discursive 
and formless. Yet there are so many of them in 
print that it is clear that there often has been a 
popular demand for their wider. circulation, and 
occasionally they are so nearly ideal in method 
and style that one is constrained to believe that 
had Dr. Hale concentrated his powers on his pul- 
pit ministrations he might have become one of 
the great preachers of the time. 

This much must be said of all his sermons, 
however: They always have been in language 
of the day and understandable of all men. His 
themes also have been contemporaneous. God 
manifesting himself in America of the nineteenth 
century has interested Dr. Hale more than the 
Jehovah of the Jews or the God of the school- 
men .of the Middle Ages. His gospel has not 
been ‘*a theologic gospel of hay or wood,” and 
he has always avoided the ‘‘ parsonic cadence.” 

The explanation of Dr. Hale’s abiding influence 
in his own church and denomination, and with 
the Christian public, is to be found in his ‘ con- 
tinuous disclosure of a beautiful spirit ”—to apply 
to him a saying which Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie 
used in describing Dr. Lyman Abbott's influence 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. From the first 
day he entered a pulpit to this hour, he has cared 
infinitely more for the kingdom of God than for 
the Church universal or local. His people have 
been taught to be charitable in spirit and deed, 
and, so far as possible, wise in their method of 
doing good; and no good cause, civic, educa- 
tional, or philanthropic, whether national or local 
in scope, has failed to receive suggestive, intelli- 
gent discussion in his pulpit, and in the church’s 
classes and conferences. To him have come for 
succor countless unfortunates and needy folk, 
who never have found him too busy to give coun- 
sel and practical aid. Hence, for many years he 
has been pastor at large for the city of Boston, 
having other men’s burdens imposed upon him, 
to be sure, and occasionally being victimized by 
frauds in whose honesty he had Christ-like faith, 
but never losing faith in humanity or ceasing to 
be fatherly, brotherly, and beneficent because oc- 
casionally cheated. He has been Boston’s St. 
Christopher. 

As exponent of a social conception or type of 
Christianity, Dr. Hale is to this country what 
Maurice, Kingsley, and the English pioneers of 
this school of thought were to Great Britain. 
From the first, he has stood four-square for such a 
conception of the Church as makes it a leaven of 























EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


From a photograph taken in April for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS by Davis & Sanford, N. Y. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


the civic lump, or the salt that preserves society. 
This doctrine he has preached with voice and pen 
in sermons, editorials, and books for more than 
half a century ; and the precise limits of his in- 
fluence is beyond compute. But it has been con- 
stant, and far-reaching. 

To attempt to chronicle merely, let alone de- 
scribe, the part played by Dr. Hale as a social 
reformer and as an altruist, is to be amazed at 
the prescience, the range, and the indefatigability 
of the man. Just as no person deserving pity 








has been turned away from his door, so no reform 
movement has appealed in vain to him for aid. 
The negro as a slave and the negro as a freed- 
man, the Indian as he was before the days of the 
annual Mohonk Conference and as he is now, 
and immigrants from Europe of all nationalities 
have had a champion in Dr. Hale. Civil-service 
reform, prison reform, the Law and Order League, 
know him as an advocate. Charity administra- 
tion, whether on the old individualistic basis or 
as at present organized, has counted him an alert 
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and influential promoter. By first writing his 
story, ‘¢‘l'en Times One Is Ten,” and thus lead- 
ing up to the organizing. of the King’s Daughters 
and the Lend a Hand clubs, and then by writing 
the story, ‘‘In His:Name,” Dr. Hale did more 
than any other man, to,enlist the youth of the 
country in altruistic service, and in a healthy, 
objective type of religious activity, his motto for 
them being— 

Look up, and not down; 

Look forward, and not back; 

Look out, and not in; 

Lend a hand, 
Previously, the type had been too subjective. 

Last in point of time, but not least in impor- 
tance, of the reforms championed by Dr. Hale 
has been the project of an international arbitra- 
tion tribunal, or permanent judiciary for inter- 
national disputes. As he scans the outcome of 
the Hague Convention of 1899, and notes its 
provision for the creation of a court of this kind, 
it must be a matter of much pride to him that as 
long ago as 1889 he preached in Washington, 
D. C., before high officials of state, a sermon in 
which he outlined a plan very similar to that 
adopted at The Hague. Year after year he has 
urged this at the Mohonk Conferences and else- 
where. 
Since 1889, Dr. Hale has repeatedly called on 

the nations to act speedily and sensibly in the 








THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BOSTON, 


(Dr. Hale was for many years pastor, and is now pastor 
emeritus, of this church.) 








matter ; and now, of course, his prayer is that 
he may survive to see the court adjudicate upon 
at least one case. ‘T'wo years ago, when public 
sentiment seemed apathetic, he went up and 
down the Eastern and Middle States for weeks, 
sometimes speaking every day in the week, to 
rouse America to do her part at The Hague. 
He has been the greatest inspirer among us, 
since Charles Sumner, of the spirit which de- 
mands peace on earth and the better organization 
of the world. 

As a publicist and patriot, Dr. Hale did in- 
valuable work preceding the Civil War as an 
agitator against slavery, although he never was 
an extremist like William Lloyd -Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips. During the war, by such 
poems as ‘‘Take the Loan” and «Put It 
Through,” he spurred the Northern public on to 
do its duty. By urging recruiting among his own 
church-members, and by setting the entire mem- 
bership of his church at work in all sorts of 
schemes for bettering the lot of the Northern 
treops, he made the South Congregational Church 
a very live cell—to quote his own figure of 
speech—in the national cellular tissue. As di- 
rector of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, as official 
of the Sanitary Commission, he found ample 
play for his organizing power and skill. But 
these activities were comparatively restricted and 
local in their range. It was as the writer for 
the Atlantic of articles full of hope and sane op- 
timism that Dr. Hale’s influence at this time was 
widest. In this periodical appeared, in 1863, his 
masterpiece, “A Man Without a Country,” 
which, besides preaching its sermon, demon- 
strated that America had a short-story writer of 
the first rank ; and this at a time long before the 
example of the French in this form of literature 
had been taken as a model by us, and so cleverly 
imitated or improved, as it has been by not a few 
of our authors. Curiously, the year which saw 
the war with Spain over Cuba open was the year 
of the largest sale of this book of Dr. Hale’s. 

The son of a Whig, a Free Soiler in youth, 
Dr. Hale early took his place in the ranks of the 
Republican party, and has never left it, preferring, 
like his lifelong friend, Hon. George Frisbie Hoar, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, to do 
his reform work as a partisan inside the breast- 
works, rather than outside with the enemy. <As 
a clergyman, he has not been as prone as some 
of his contemporaries to prescribe courses of ac- 
tion for civil authorities. While he has ever 
stoutly maintained that in no other country in 
Christendom do Church and State so depend upon 
the service of substantially the same men—‘‘ the 
State’s men being really the Church’s men, and 
the Church's men really State’s men,’’ to quote 
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his own words—he also has had an unusually keen 
perception, for one of his calling, of the practical 
aspects of civic administration and party politics, 
and how far and how rapidly it is possible to 


make the ideal the real in a democracy. Hence, 
he never has been a clerical scold, or a maligner 
of public officials. 

His attitude may be illustrated by his course 
since the war with Spain broke out in 1898. As 
one conversant with Spanish history and charac- 
ter to a degree not common among Americans, 
having early in life turned his attention to Span- 
ish and Latin American history, he might have 
been pardoned if in the pulpit and press he had 
prescribed for his countrymen a suitable course 
of action toward Spain. Other men with far less 
knowledge would have rushed to the front with 
their opinions. But Dr. Hale said or wrote noth- 
ing; and shortly after the war began he told his 
congregation that he would not preach about the 
war until he thought he knew more about it than 
the Government did. He has since said that he 
thought the responsible officials in Washington, 
in possession of all the facts, were far likelier to 
be right in their judgments than men, like him- 
self, with a limited horizon and incomplete data 
in possession on which to base an opinion. We 
may be sure that this is not inconsistent, in Dr. 
Hale’s mind, with his well-known declaration : 
‘The People is sovereign here ; the People is the 
fountain of honor here ; the President is the ser- 
vant of the People.” As an individual citizen, 
Dr. Hale believes in national expansion, and he is 
not fearful of a radical change in national ideals 
or temperament because of our acquisition of 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines. 
He indorses every step the administration has 
taken. 

As a man of letters, Dr. Hale will live longest 
by a few of his short stories, such as ‘‘ My Double 
and How He Undid Me,” «* The Man Without a 
Country,” and ‘Skeleton in the Closet ;” by such 
fragments of autobiography as his “ A. New Eng- 
land Boyhood,” which is valuable as a record of 
New England life at the time, as well as for its 
revelation of personality ; and by his reminiscent 
essays, in which he has given us vivid pen-pic- 
tures of men whom he has known, like Emerson 
and Lowell. Though he has written much on 
history— merican and Spanish—enough to show 
what he might have done if he had devoted all 
his time to such literary creative work, and 
though it has been his favorite avocation, the 
result is not a product destined to long life. His 


verse lacks the perfection of form of great verse. 
But a few of his ballads and hymns will always 
find place in American anthologies and hymnals. 
Some of his occasional verse read at Harvard 
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A CHARACTERISTIC PICTURE OF DR. HALE. 


(Taken for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS by Davis & San- 
ford, N. Y.) 


alumni dinners has deeply stirred those who have 
heard it, but it does not inevitably so move one 
who reads it. Dr. Hale’s fertility as an author 
may be inferred from the fact that the catalogue 
of Harvard University has more than one hun- 
dred and thirty titles of books and pamphlets 
listed. His next book will be ‘Memoirs and 
Memories of the Nineteenth Century,” which 
prior to publication -in book form will appear in 
the monthly issues of the Outlook. 

The larger part of Dr. Hale’s writings is di- 
dactic in purpose, though in the guise of fiction, 
the drama, narrative, poetry ; and it bears upon 
every conceivable aspect of contemporary life. 
Theology, literature, philanthropy, politics, pass 
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in survey, and are transformed by his imagina- 
tion and common sense into homely speech espe- 
cially welcome to men and women altruistically 
inclined. He is never dull or commonplace, 
always suggestive and practical, frequently pene- 
trating and conclusive. 

Asa formal critic of literature, Dr. Hale did 
enough earlier in his career to show that he 
might have won fame in this sphere had he 
chosen to follow it. In this as in everything else 
he did he was unconventional, thoroughly Amer- 
ican in point of view, and always approaching the 
author and book sympathetically, but candidly 
as well. His early review of Whitman’s ‘‘ Leaves 
of Grass” is one full of insight and just praise. 

As an educator, Dr. Hale’s service has been 
to lend a hand to every scheme that has been 
devised to lessen illiteracy and popularize learn- 
ing in the United States. Whether as overseer 
of Harvard—his alma mater—or as councilor of 





the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, or 
as trustee of Antioch College, or as friend of 
Hampton Institute and Tuskegee, his endeavor 
has been to make the humblest American eligible 
as a citizen of the republic of letters ; or, to quote 
his own words, ‘‘ Any full view of the right of 
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all God’s children refuses to limit to any ‘ upper 
class’ the delights of science, the full range of 
literature, and all which we call liberal educa- 
tion. . . . The whole drift of new life, which 
opens up to everybody all literature, science, and 
art, means that every one shall have the nobler 
enjoyment, the higher—yes, the infinite—range.”’ 
He never has overvalued the mechanism of edu- 
cation, always putting instructors above instruc- 
tion, and the culture of college life above its 
utilitarian, specializing tendencies and resources. 
He has insisted in season and out of season that 
education and not instruction is the prime object 
of schools and colleges. 

In his educational as in his political and ee- 
clesiastical ideals, Dr. Hale has been a thorough 
democrat. His constant attitude, as a man of 
culture and letters, toward the masses has been 
this: ‘*We are blood of their blood, bone of 
their bone. Their life is our life; their success 
is our victory. As they step forward and up- 
ward with the weight which they are carrying, 
philosophy is more wise, and literature is more 
vital.” Our sole reason for being a nation, in 
his view, is that each man may serve others, social 
standing depending upon the measure of such 
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social service rendered by the individual. ‘‘ Who- 
soever would be chiefest among you shall be 
servant of all,” is his motto for America, his 
explanation of its unique mission to mankind. 

No survey of Dr. Hale’s career would be com- 
plete without some reference to his place as an 
orator. Whether as lecturer before lyceums, 
historical societies, Chautauqua assemblies, or 
bodies of college students and school pupils, or 
as formal orator on state occasions, or as after- 
dinner speaker, Dr. Hale has always been popu- 
lar,—not because of his graces of oratory. which 
his uncle, Edward Everett, had to a superlative 
degree, but because of his wit, his common sense, 
his fathomless stores of reminiscence, his facility 
in conveying his thoughts in speech understood 
of common men, his optimism, and not infre 
quently his overwhelming eloquence, especially 
when deeply stirred and when expounding Ameri- 
canism. His voice and figure are like no other 
man’s,—the voice being deep and muffled, the 
body angular and massive, the countenance be- 
nign yet rugged. 

As an antiquarian, versed in the beginnings 
of history on the American continent, in the set- 
tlement and development of Boston and New 
England, Dr. Hale has had a peculiarly useful 
career as investigator and popularizer of histori- 
cal information. In this work his large native 
endowment of imagination has served him well, 
enabling him to put flesh on the bones of fact, 
and thus to make his writings on themes usually 
dry and sapless.so juicy and vital that he enjoys 
the conspicuous honor of being an antiquarian 
who is read, 

Admirable as has been Dr. Hale’s career as a 
journalist, clergyman, philanthropist, author, and 
educator, it is as ‘‘ professor of America”’ to his 
generation that he has done his best and most 
unique work. By birth, of best New England 
stock ; having, as a boy, the historic Common as 
a playground ; early made aware by conversation 
in his father’s home of the inner meaning of the 
burning issues of the hour, and privileged to 
hear history and politics discussed by men like 
Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, and other 
Whig leaders who were making history and shap- 
ing politics; in youth an ardent conspirator for 
the triumph of liberty in Kansas,—his whole ca- 
reer, whether you consider the influence of hered- 
ity or environment, or his free choices of friends 
and. pursuits, has made him an American suz 
generis, and has fitted him to do for the Ameri- 
can public what he conceived his ‘‘ professor of 
America”’ as doing in a college—namely, show- 
ing men that there ‘‘is such a reality as Ameri- 
can thought, that there are certain principles 
which belong to the American Gowernment, that 
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there are certain feelings which are experienced 
by none but an American.”’ 

It will always be Dr. Hale’s chief glory as a 
patriot that in his many sermons, addresses, edi- 
torials, pamphlets, and conversations with unin- 
formed Europeans and cynical Americans he has 
uttered again and again such sentiments as these : 


Our government is ourselves united. 

Democracy is a system in which the people rules it- 
self, and commands its servants. 

With us, administration is not government. 

When you intrust government to everybody, every- 
body makes his suggestion. The man who knows where 
the shoe pinches makes the last and instructs the work 
men. 

Our President is not a king ; our people is not a third 
estate ; our churches are not hierarchies ; our aristoc- 
racy is not hereditary. 

Feudal institutions die within fifteen minutes after 
the immigrant lands in America. 

In the feudal or European systems, no man may do 
anything unless he is permitted. In the democratic or 
American system, he may do anything unless he is for- 
bidden. 


Wherever or whenever Dr. Hale has heard con- 
trary sentiments expressed, he has not failed to 
rebuke them, or to assert the truth as he has seen 
it. He was in this mood at Harvard Commence- 
ment in 1899, when he felt constrained to remind 
the Phi Beta Kappa orator of the day, who had 
imputed selfish, grasping motives to the President 
of the United States in dealing with Cuba and 
Spain’s other former possessions, that all that the 
President had done he had done at the popular 
behest, the people and not he being master, he 
being not ‘‘a Julius or Augustus, to rule the na- 
tion, but a Metullus or Scipio, to be ruled by the 
nation.” 

For Americans who deny the right or the ex- 
pediency of manhood suffrage, or for men of let- 
ters who are snobs and mere doctrinaires, Dr. 
Hale has had but little patience and much con- 
tempt. To those, like Carlyle, who have scoffed 
at universal manhood suffrage, he has replied : 
‘¢Universal suffrage has never pretended in 
America to secure the perfect or ideal way. But 
it does pretend to gain the peaceful way . 
simply you secure peace. It therefore gives you 
the chance to govern yourselves. No Jack Cade, 
no barricades, no coup d'état.” To dilettante 
scholars and doctrinaires and pedants,. Dr. Hale 
has said: ‘*You are to consort with men and 
women ; to ask while you answer ;. to learn while 
you lead.” ‘*The great mistakes in our Goy- 
ernment have all been the mistakes of theorists. 
The great successes have been wrought when the 
people took their own affairs in hand and pushed 
them through.” 

Dr. Hale’s appreciation and understanding of 
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the West is illustrated by 
his important service in pro- 
viding ways and means for 
the colonization of Kansas 
in 1852-61 with anti-slavery 
settlers. How he and _ his 
associates did this he has 
told us in his history of the 
New England Emigrant Aid 
Company. Contemplating 
the resources—material and 
moral—of the Kansas of to- 
day, Dr. Hale does not re- 
gret that he labored so ar- 
duously for a free Kansas in 
his early manhood. 

It is an open question 
whether Dr. Hale to-day is 
not better appreciated, as a 
typical American, in the 
West than he is in a New 
England which, with its 
large Celtic and ever-in- 
creasing Latin and Slavic 
population, is far less American in opinion, on 
many matters which during the last half of the 
seventeenth, all of the eighteenth, and the first 
half of the nineteenth centuries were deemed as 
essential to Americanism, than are the Southern 
States or the States of the Mississippi Valley and 
beyond. 

It has been a fundamental tenet of Drw Hale’s 
conscious philosophy of life that in Church and 
State all should participate in discussion and 
action ; and he never has deemed himself so near 
his ideal as when he has induced others to think 
and act, and to assume responsibility. Hence, 
much that may have seemed like negligence or 
unloading of administrative responsibility on oth- 
ers, on his part, has been a deliberate purpose to 
strengthen the characters of those who needed to 
be made to face problems without him to lean 
upon. 

If need be, Dr. Hale can deal with the details 
of administration in a way so masterly as to make 
his subordinates and helpers open their eyes with 
wonder. But usually he prefers to deal with 
affairs in the large, his chief function being to 
overcome inertia and get the masses under way 
in the right direction. Men who can overcome 
the inertia of humanity should -not be judged 
hypercritically. There are not so many of them 
that they can be treated cavalierly. 

No one could have lived so long, so busy, and 
so arduous a life as Dr. Hale has lived unless he 
had inherited a good constitution, and unless he 
had cared for it. His habits of life have been 
regular, his ideals of living simple, his sleep 
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frequent, long, and deep. His characteristic 
change of pursuit from hour to hour has pre- 
vented ennu? or ossification, and also has aided to 
maintain vitality, just as it did in Mr. Gladstone’s 
case. Early learning from his mother ‘‘to get 
along as well as one could each day,” he never 
has borrowed trouble or crossed bridges until 
he has come to them. Good health and popular 
favor have induced serenity of spirit, and thus 
prolonged life. 

So it comes to pass that Dr. Hale is the youngest- 
spirited old man to-day in Boston—one to whom, 
to quote a young Unitarian minister, the younger 
men can turn with more certainty of awaken- 
ing delight in and response to new discoveries 
of truth, new methods of work, new points of 
view, than to any other man of their denomina- 
tion, however young or progressive. Much of 
Dr. Hale’s characteristic openness of mind, breezi- 
ness of manner, and youth in old age has been 
due to his delight in nature, his open-air life, 
his zest for geology, botany, or what not, so long 
as it is God’s world he is learning about. Some 
of it, too, has been due to his perennial love for 
children and youth, a large proportion of his 
books having been written especially for them. 
Nothing comes nearer his heart than the Old 
South work for educating Boston's youth in 
knowledge of American history. 

Full of humor, craving human contact, eager 
to get and equally willing to impart knowledge 
of every kind, loyal unto death to those whom 
he respects and loves, ever seeking opportunities 
for doing good, proud of his inheritance as a 
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child of God, strenuous in endeavor to induce 
other men to be equally proud, an American by 
conviction as well as by birth and training,—-Dr. 
Hale stands apart to-day in a niche by himself, 
unapproached, unaccompanied, by any other man 
of letters or affairs in the nation. If he lives 
until his next birthday, April 3, 1902, his four- 
score years of life and his long career of altruism 
should in some way have general, more than 
local, recognition and praise. 

After such a survey of so varied and influen- 
tial a life as Dr. Hale’s, the question inevitably 
arises, What is the secret of it all? 

Belief in God as a Father and man as a broth- 
er, would seem to answer the question best. 
Very unlike the Puritan in many ways—for in- 
stance, in his theology, and in his love of play 
and of nature—nevertheless, at bottom Dr. Hale is 
a Puritan, because he is dominated so completely 
by his certitude of God’s reality, nearness, and 
good intent, and by his exalted conception of his 
privilege to share jointly with God in ushering in 
the Kingdom. This is the key to the man’s life 
on its Godward side : 

The plowing of the Lord is deep, 
On ocean or on land; 


His furrows cross the mountain steep, 
They cross the sea-washed land. 


Wise men and prophets know not how, 
But work their Master’s will; 
The kings and nations drag the plow, 
His purpose to fulfill. 
As author of this verse, it 1s apparent that Dr. 
Hale has a vivid conception of God as shaping 
man’s destiny. 

Does he discourse on ‘‘ Democracy and a Lib- 
eral Education,” Dr. Hale’s last words are that 
the duty of the educated man in a democracy is 
to live, learn, teach, with God, for man. Does 
he describe ‘¢ The Education of a Prince,” he in- 
sists that ‘* Work is labor inspirited by the Holy 
Spirit,” and that while man’s labor on earth may 
cease, yet as a fellow-workman with God he shall 
live forever. Does he eulogize the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, he points out how inevitably the feudal 
concepts as well as feudal institutions perished in 
a company of men who knew that they lived to- 
gether for the greater glory of God. He imagines 
one of these men waking in the morning with a 
divine feeling that ‘‘This world is to be a better 
world to-night because I am in it; this world is 
to be more God's world because I am in it; 
God’s kingdom is to come to-day because I am 
in it.” In which is a bit of unconscious auto- 
biography. No better statement of Dr. Hale’s 
philosophy of life can be found. God is ever 
conceived by him as his ally, and he, God’s. 
‘¢God ‘of heaven, be. with us, as thou wert with 
the fathers,” he prays. in one of his stirring 
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addresses; and not waiting God’s affirmative 
answer, he adds: ‘‘God of heaven, we will be 
with thee, as the fathers were.” 

In fact, Dr. Hale’s consistent optimism, as he 
says, is rooted in this idea of partnership between 
God and man. ‘+ Not till man comes up to some 
comprehension that God has sent him here on an 
infinite business ; that heand the Author of this 
world are at one in this affair of managing it,” 
says Dr. Hale, does a man ‘‘ with any courage or 
success take the business of managing his life 
and the world’s life into his own hands.” 

Confident that he has had God for an ally, and 
believing with equal certitude that all men are 
his brethren, it has been natural for Dr. Hale to 
put himself at the service of the weak and the 
unfortunate, and those needing comradeship in 
life’s struggle, and to be a thoroughgoing dem- 
ocrat in Church, State, and school. Solely in the 
capacity of adviser, he has done service for hu- 
manity sufficient to win immortality had he done 
nothing else. Studying this portion of his life’s 
record, one recalls what Erasmus said of Sir 
Thomas More: ‘‘ He has been patron saint to all 
poor devils.”’ Kindliness, hatred of injustice, 
sympathy for the unfortunate, were Dr. Hale's 
striking characteristics as a boy, and he has never 
altered. 

Democracy to him has not been a fruit of the 
Christian faith: it zs the Christian faith, on the 
manward side of it. Fundamentally a man of 
heart, Dr. Hale will live longest in the memories 
of his contemporaries and immediate survivors as 
a good, gentle, kindly man, withal virile and ag- 
gressive. Strength of will, sometimes bordering 
on obstinacy, he has not lacked. Openness, acute- 
ness, and flexibility of mind, and brilliancy and 
fertility of imagination, he has displayed lavishly. 
But Will, Reason, and Imagination have been 
the obedient servants of his emotions, and those 
emotions beneficent in purpose. He painted his 
own portrait unerringly when he wrote : 

Not mine to mount to courts where seraphs sing, 

Or glad archangels soar on outstretched wing; 

Not mine in unison with celestial choirs 

To sound heaven's trump, or strike the gentler wires; 

Not mine to stand enrolled at crystal gates, 

Where Michael thunders or where Uriel waits. 

But lesser worlds a Father's kindness know ; 

Be mine some simple service here below,— 

To weep with those who weep, their joys to share, . 

Their pain to solace, or their burdens bear; 

Some widow in her agony to meet; 

Some exile in his new-found home to greet; 

To serve some child of thine, and so serve thee,— 

Lo, hereamI! Tosucha work send me. 

Like Froude, he has defined ‘‘ Right as the 
sacrifice of self to good,” and ‘‘ Wrong as the 
sacrifice of good to self.” As an American and 
as a Christian, his rule of life has been, ‘* Non 
ministrart, sed ministrare.” 











ts is probably true that the visit of no English- 

man, since Matthew Arnold came to this 
country eighteen or twenty years ago, has excited 
greater interest among the intellectual people of 
the United States than the recent one of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison. He did not come here to be 
lionized, to gain money, or to investigate us for 
the purpose of writing a volume of impressions. 
He had two or three specific objects, and these 
were duly accomplished before his return. He 
had been invited by the Union League ‘Ciub of 
Chicago to address the club, February 22, on the 
character and place of George Washington in 
history. He also had as a particular mission the 
arousing of interest, especially in our leading 
universities, in the approaching millennial cele- 
bration of that great founder of English laws and 
letters, King Alfred. 

He arrived on February 14, and after a day or 
two in New York, proceeded to Chicago, where 
his address on George Washington was received 
with very high. praise. It is to be published by 
the Union League. Mr. Harrison’s name was 
associated by. one of the speakers, on that oc- 
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(From a photo taken expressly for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
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England.) 
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casion, with those of Queen Victoria and John 
Bright, as one of the three people in England who 
had been most influential, in the time of our Civil 
War, in preventing conflict between England and 
the United States, and in upholding the cause of 
the North. 

Mr. Harrison took occasion while in Chicago 
to lecture before the University of Chicago, and 
also addressed the Positivist Society. He was 
especially interested in Hull House as a stand- 
point from which to study the industrial and 
social conditions of the people of the most typical 
of great American cities. 

From Chicago, he went directly to Boston, 
and lectured before Harvard University on tlie 
writings of King Alfred. This very attractive 
address has now been published in pamphlet 
form by the Macmillan Company. ‘I call to 
mind,” said Mr. Harrison, ‘‘ that this year is the 
millenary, or thousandth anniversary, of the 
death, in 901, of Alfred the West Saxon King, 
who is undoubtedly the founder of a regular 
prose literature, as of so many other English in- 
stitutions and ways. He and his people 
were just as much your ancestors as they were 
mine ; for all we can say is that the 130,000,- 
000 who speak our Anglo-Saxon tongue have 
all a fairly equal claim to look on him as. the 
heroic leader of our remote forefathers.” 

From Boston, Mr. Harrison made haste to 
visit Washington in time to be present at the 
second inauguration of President McKinley, and 
he was the guest. in Washington of Senator 
Elkins. He was on the platform in the Senate 
Chamber on occasion of the inaugural ceremonies, 
and was entertained constantly during his Wash- 
ington visit by Senators and high officials, and 
met nearly all the important public men at the 
capital. He was particularly interested in com- 
ing to know well Vice-President Roosevelt. Mr. 
Harrison is the author of a very valuable mono- 
graph on the character and career of Oliver Crom- 
well, and naturally had read Mr. Roosevelt’s 
more recent study of the great Protector. 

After leaving Washington, Mr. Harrison was 
the guest of the Johns Hopkins University, where 
he delivered an historical lecture on Alfred the 
Great to a general Baltimore audience, and 
spoke particularly upon the.works of Alfred to 
the university students of English literature. 
Thereafter he spoke in succession at Princeton, 
Yale, and Columbia univefsities, and made an 
address before the Nineteenth Century Club in 
New York on the men and the characteristics of 
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the last half of the nineteenth 
century. He made a second 
brief visit to Boston just be- 
fore sailing, and took passage 
to England on April 3. 

Mr. Harrison deservedly 
holds a great place among 
the real students and men of 
letters of Great Britain. Yet 
he has not confined himself 
to the pursuits of learning 
and literature alone, but has 
all his life been earnest and 
active in the practical promo- 
tion of his political, social, 
and ethical opinions, with a 
view to the advancement of 
his generation. 

He was born in London on 
October 18, 1831, and is 
therefore in his seventieth 
year. He was educated at 
King’s College, London, and 
Wadham College, Oxford, 
where he took his M.A. de- 
gree and became a Fellow 
and Tutor. Subsequently he 
became a Barrister of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in 1858. 

His interest in labor prob- 
lems was early shown, and he 
was a member of the Royal 
Commission on Trades- 
Unions that began its in- 
vestigations in 1867 and re- 
ported two years later. He 
was secretary of the Royal 
Commission for Digesting the 
Laws during the following two years, and for 
twelve years, from 1877 to 1889, he was Profes- 
sor of Jurisprudence and International Law to 
the Inns of Court. 

When the London County Council was created 
for the government of the great metropolis, Mr. 
Harrison was honored by being made one of the 
first aldermen ; and from 1889 to 1892 he ren- 
dered conspicuous services in that important 
body. 

For twenty-one years he has been president of 
the London Positivist Committee. Those who 


would like to know what Mr. Harrison’s religious 
views are, and what he means by ‘‘ Positivism,”’ 
should be referred to his valuable article entitled 
‘¢ Positivism : Its Position, Aims, and Ideals,” 
in the March number of the North American Re- 
view, a summary of which we published in the 
April number of the Review or Reviews. 
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ANOTHER NEW PORTRAIT OF MR. HARRISON. 


As the troubles between England and the Boer 
republics were coming to a crisis, Mr. Harrison, 
with Mr. John Morley and several others, was 
one of the most outspoken and convincing an- 
tagonists of the policy of Mr. Chamberlain and 
the present Conservative government. It is 
hardly necessary to say that he has always been 
an advanced Liberal in his political affiliations. 

His contributions to general literature, to: his- 
tory, to philosophy, to political and economic 
science, and to the methods of education and 
culture, have been so numerous ‘that we will not 
try to present any bibliographical data. The 
portraits of Mr. Harrison published while hé was 
in this country were none of them made from re- 
cent photographs. We are glad, therefore, to 
present herewith two new ones, photographed 
especially for this magazine on the day before 
Mr. Harrison embarked on his home journey. 















remarkable feature of the relation of the 
United States Steel Company to the Great 
Lakes traffic is found in the fact that the 
‘¢Trust’’ controls fully two-thirds of the raw 
product of iron ore now known to be in the 
ground, and it is at the present time negotiat- 
ing for still other properties, which it will doubt- 
less secure in the near future. 

Few of those who have not visited the mines 
of the upper lakes realize the enormity of the re- 
sources of that vast and productive section of the 
United States. There are 150 distinct kinds of 
iron ore, each kind from a different mine and 
bearing a different name. The mines are located 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. Their 
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total amount of ore produced last year by the 
companies which are now in the trust was 10,- 
684,934 tons. This is a little more than half the 
output of all the mines of the United States dur- 
ing 1900, the ore output last year being 19,000,- 
000 tons. 

Each succeeding year for a number of years 
has shown a remarkable increase in the iron-ore 
traffic over the preceding year. Lake Erie harbors 
receive the greater part of all the ore mined. A 
few figures illustrate the rapid growth in the Lake 
Erie district. During 1893, there were 5,333,061 
tons of ore received ; in 1895 there were 8,112,228 
tons ; in 1898 the receipts aggregated 11,028,321 
tons, and last year the figures reached 15,797,787 
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THE PRINCIPAL PORTS ON THE GREAT AMERICAN LAKES, 


output is shipped principally from the harbors of 
Duluth, Superior, Presque Isle, Two Harbors, 
Ashland, Marquette, and Escanaba. 

In its absorption of the Rockefeller interests, 
the trust comes into possession of some of the 
most valuable mining property—namely, the 
Lake Superior Consolidated mines, including the 
great Mesabi range. This range alone has proved 
up 500,000,000 tons of ore lying in the ground. 
Last season it produced 1,500,000 ‘tons. The 





tons. These figures concerning the ore-production 
are significant of a marvelous and rapid increase 
in the demand for the finished products in iron 
and steel. 

The newly discovered Canadian iron-ore mines, 
be they small or large, will not come in com- 
petition with the United States Steel Company’s 
interests to any great degree, and if ever they do. 
it will be on a foreign market. The mines of 
Michipicoten, Ont., the location of the newly 
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discovered Canadian ore-fields, are a part of the 
territory which is being developed by the Algoma 
Steamship Company. This company, with nead- 
quarters at the Soo, is under the direction of 
Francis J. Clerg, and his enterprises, strictly 
speaking, concern only the Canadian shores. His 
line of vessels being built to carry the products 
of Canada abroad is an enterprise in which the 
Canadians are rightly interested. 

The Michipicoten mines have been said to hold 
in store unlimited resources of iron ore. In the 
territory where already mines have been opened 
it has been figured that from 45,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 tons are available. Latest reports, how- 
ever, indicate that these figures are exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, the mines are rich in brown hema- 
tite ore, and the geological survey of the country 
bespeaks large and profitable veins. 

Away back in the eighties, a few cargoes of 
Canadian ore were brought to Cleveland and 
Erie. Last fall a cargo of 2,456 tons from the 
Michipicoten mines was delivered at the Hanna 
docks at Ashtabula. It has been currently re- 
ported that more of this ore will come across to 
the United States this season, but there are few 
who believe that it will develop into an extensive 
traffic. The duty of 40 cents a ton which is 
imposed on all ore brought to this country from 
Canada, it is thought, will make the business 
unprofitable. 

The opening of the Canadian mines will have 
the effect of developing the now meager industry 
of making steel and iron in Canada. When 
once Canada teems with activity in this class of 
industry, then she may compete with the United 
States in sending her product to foreign coun- 
tries, especially England, where she will have no 
duty to pay. Then the demand for American 
steel in Canada will aiso be cut off. Movements 
are already under way looking toward the proper 
development of the steel industry on the Cana- 
dian side of the lakes, when the mines of Canada 
shall have been sufficiently opened. 

There is no more important problem in mod- 
ern steel manufacture than that of transporta- 
tion. No other branch of traffic has received 
greater attention, from its inauguration down to 
date. It is a problem which affects the raw ma- 
terial as well as the finished product. The iron 
ore must first find its way from the mines to 
the shipping ports of the upper lakes. Thence 
it goes down to the lower lake ports in vessels, 
only to be unloaded again and hauled by rail to 
the inland furnaces, distances of from 100 to 
150 miles. The manufacture of steel and iron 
is followed by the shipping of the finished prod- 
uct to all the world. The great problems are 
found in the rapidity with which all shipments 
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are to be handled and the development of the 
equipments essential thereto. 

The billion-dollar trust has taken hold of this 
great traffic at a time when it has reached a high 
stage of development. Marcus A. Hanna is one 
of the men who has watched this growth, 

The evolution of Great Lake transportation has 
been most remarkable. It covers a period of 
fifty years. The hauling of the first ore from 
Marquette is an example of the crudeness of the 
industry in 1850. This ore was shoveled into 
cars, which were hauled by mules to a shipping 
point, where it was placed aboard vessels by 
means of wheelbarrows. On reaching the lower 
lake ports, it was again loaded into wheelbarrows, 
and hundreds of men ran back and forth on a 
plank or gangway with their smallloads. Before 
the opening of the Soo Canal, in 1855, it was 
necessary to transfer ore coming from the Lake 
Superior districts to what was then known as 
the Chippewa & Portage Railroad and carry it to 
vessels bound further down the lakes. Inci- 
dentally, it may here be stated that the traffic 
which passed through the Soo Canal last year 
aggregated 25,000,000 tons. , 

The evolution of lake transportation has been 
brought about not only by the enterprise of the 
many companies which have been operating on 
the lakes, but also by the Government, and by 
the assistance of the cities situated by the Great 
Lake harbors. The Government will have its 
part to play in the future development of this 
traffic. Besides the deepening of channels, the 
building of breakwaters, and other similar gov- 
ernment works, great projects are bound to come 
to the front. Some of these are feasible, some 
are not. 

Congressman Dalzell secured a favorable report 
upon the Pittsburg & Lake Erie Ship Canal pro- 
ject at the last session of Congress. This project 
provides for the erection of a canal to extend 
from the lake at Ashtabula, Ohio, to Pittsburg. 
If built, vessels coming down the lakes with 
their ore cargoes would, after entering the har- 
bor at Ashtabula, continue their course by means 
of locks to the furnace districts. It can readily 
be seen that this would be a slow process, how- 
ever. To build this canal as proposed would re- 
quire an outlay of $300,000 per mile at least, and 
vessel men generally do not believe that the 
dream will ever be realized. 

A barge canal over the route of the old Erie 
Canal is also proposed. This would not be such 
an expensive undertaking, and is not out of the 
question. Barges in tow could make fairly good 
time through such a course. 

A vital question of comparatively recent origin 
is that of winter navigation. It is as yet not 
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CAR FERRIES APPROACHING THE AMERICAN 


quite ripe, but with the enterprise of the big trust 
its solution may not be far off. The season of 
navigation, with its voluminous traffic, at present 
comprises but eight months of the year. The 
balance of the year the lakes are filled with ice. 
The latest project—one in which Canadian as well 
as American concerns are interested—is to keepa 
channel up and down the lakes open the year round 
by means of newly invented ice-crushing vessels. 
The entrances to the various harbors would be kept 
open by means of ice-crushing tugs in constant 
service. ; 

Andrew Carnegie, although during the great- 
er part of his life he has been interested directly 
in the manufacture of iron and steel, within the 
past few years has taken an especial interest in 
the transportation problem. Besides the vessels 
which he employed in carrying the ore down the 
lakes, he undertook to build a model Great Lake 
harbor in a spot which was at one time a swamp, 
and to construct a model ore-carrying railroad, 
and later to inaugurate a traffic in coal and steel 
carrying to Canada by means of car ferries. 
All this he has.accomplished in less time than was 
required to build any similar enterprise on the 
lakes. To-day, although not the largest, this 
harbor ranks first in point of mammoth and im- 
proved machinery. Particular interest has cen- 
tered around this port of late because it is the 
harbor in which the new combine becomes di- 





SIDE FROM CANADA THROUGH FIELDS OF ICE, 


rectly interested through its absorption of the 
Carnegie interests. 

It was some four years ago that Mr. Carnegie 
set out to build his model harbor and railroad. 
He selected Conneaut, Ohio, as the site, and 
from that point surveyed the shortest route 
known to lead from the Great Lakes to the in- 
land furnaces. 

At first the magnitude of his enterprise was 
mistaken by competitors, but soon its proportions 
grew. One-hundred-pound rails, the heaviest 
known to the industrial world, were laid on the 
railroad route, and the double-tracking of the 
entire line began at the northern terminal. The 
largest cars extant were built—cars of 100,000 
pounds’ capacity. Later followed the extension 
of the line into the coal and coke fields, and subse- 
quently the development of the north-bound coal- 
carrying traffic. Ore trains, after making their 
trip south, could then return laden with coal car- 
goes for lake shipment. 

Within the past year, Mr. Carnegie, not to be 
excelled, added to the equipment of his rolling 
stock the two largest locomotives in the world, 
and a little later hauled the heaviest train on 
record (grades considered). This train and these 
largest engines are worthy of more than passing 
mention. The locomotive, which weighed 39], - 
400 pounds, exceeded by thirteen tons the great- 
est railroad engine ever before built ; its boiler- 
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CHE FIRST AUTOMATIC IKON ORE UNLOADER EVER BUILT. 
WEIGHT, 400 TONS. THE GIANT SCOOP LIFTS TEN TONS AT 
A TIME. 


tank capacity was 500 gallons greater. The 
largest train, laden with iron ore, weighed, exclu- 
sive of the locomotive, 1,7874 tons. With the 
locomotive it weighed 1,983 1-5 tons. The grade 
up which it passed is the heaviest known to the 
iron ore carrying fraternity. 

To describe some of the machinery which Mr. 
Carnegie installed at his model harbor is to por- 
tray the greatest of iron ore and coal handling 
machinery—devices which may well be classed 
among the mechanical wonders of the world. 
One of these is especially worthy of mention. It 
is the automatic ore-unloader. Three of these 
machines have been erected at a cost of $100,000 
each, and another has been ordered. Pessimists 
for vears have classed an automatic ore unloader 
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as among the impossibilities. They are mam- 
moth machines, weighing as they do more than 
four hundred tons. Each part works as though 
inspired by the human brain. When perfected, 
these machines are expected to remove from 90 
to 95 per cent. of the ore in a vessel’s hold. Six 
men working with one of them, it is expected, 
will do the work which in the past has required 
twenty-four ; and as four machines are to be op- 
erated in a vessel at one time, twenty-four men 
will thus take the place of one hundred. The 
great scoop-like bucket which grasps the ore lifts 
ten tons, which is ten times that of the largest 
ore bucket ever before constructed. If the 
hoped for speed is attained, the dispatch which 
will be given vessels will greatly increase the 
volume of business done at the harbors at which 
they are operated. It is hoped that the largest 
vessel may be unloaded in from six to seven 
hours. 

The largest coal-loading machine in existence 
stands 50 feet high and weighs about 400 tons. 
It lifts an entire car, with a capacity of 50 tons, 
to a point above its chutes, and dumps the con- 
tents in less time than is required to describe the 
action. Once dumped, the car is replaced on the 
track and switched on to a spur for ‘‘ empties.” 
The coal-loader and the ore-unloader are the two 
greatest inventions known to the Great Lakes 
traffic. 

To establish a lake trade with Canada was one 
of Carnegie’s notable ambitions. ‘To this end, car 
ferries were built capable of hauling from twenty- 
six to thirty cars each. A route was established 














THE ENTRANCE TO CONNEAUT HARBOR, IN WHICH ANDREW CARNEGIE WAS INTERESTED. THE SITE OF HIS PROPOSED 
$12,000.000 TUBE WORKS WAS ON THE HILL TO THE RIGHT. 
































A GIANT PLANT FOR UNLOADING IRON ORE FROM VESSELS 
TO CARS, BOUND FOR THE INLAND FURNACE DISTRICTS. 


between Port Dover and Port Stanley on the Ca- 
nadian side and Conneaut Harbor. The traffic be- 
tween these points consists in the hauling of cars 
of coal and steel, principally steel rails. The car 
ferries, being equipped with 3,500 horse-power 
ice-crushing apparatus, are enabled to run in both 
winter and summer. For the purpose of han- 
dling the steel shipments, special machinery was 
invented, and erected at Conneaut Harbor. It 
was with this machinery that the first cargo of 
steel for England was placed aboard the steamer 
Monkshaven last fall. A single year’s shipments 
of steel from Conneaut Harbor, since the estab- 
lishment of this industry, has aggregated 67,000 
tons, with a value of more than $4,000,000. 
Apart from the railroad, harbor, and car-ferry 
transportation furnished in the Carnegie example, 
the vessel transportation which will serve the 
trust between the upper and lower lake ports is 
best illustrated in the largest vessels, four in 
number, which have come into the possession of 
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the new company through its absorption of the 
American Steel and Wire Company. These four 
vessels were built by the American Steamship 
Company, at a cost of $3,000,000. When they 
were sold to the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany they brought $5,600,000, and thus a profit 
of $2,600,000 was made on the deal. This was 
not so much, after all, in view of the fact that 
these vessels were making a profit of 40 per cent. 











THE STEAMER “* MONKSHAVEN”’ LOADING THE FIRST CARGO 
OF STEEL GOING TO EUROPE VIA THE LAKES AND THE 
WELLAND CANAL. 


These vessels are the first and only 500-foot 
craft on the lakes. The steamer James J. Hill, 
uniform with the other three, has a 32-foot depth 
and a 52-foot beam. Her motive power is a 
triple-expansion engine. Her fuel receptacles 
hold 300 tons. ' With a 20-foot depth, she can 
carry more than 9,000 net tons of iron ore. To 
load her to her full capacity would be impossible 
at present, for there are few channels on the 
lakes deep enough to admit of the drawing of 
the water necessary. The 








“WHALEBACK” OR “PIG VESSELS. A TYPE OF ORE-CARRIER WHICH FORMED A 
PART OF ROCKEFELLER’S FLEET, ACQUIRED BY THE U.S. STEEL CORPORATION. 


largest cargo carried by a 
lake vessel last year was 8,- 
339 net tons, hauled by the 
steamer William Edenborn. 
By the new steel company’s 
absorption of the Rockefeller 
interests, it came into pos- 
session of 56 large vessels. 
These, with the 56 the com- 
pany had already taken in 
through its absorption of 
such interests as those of the 
Federal Steel Company, with 
the Hanna fleet, gives them 
in all 112 of the finest vessels 
on the lakes, and thus the 
key to the situation. Latest 
reports indicate that the com- 
pany will secure control of 
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THE LARGEST TYPE OF COAL-HANDLING MACHINE. LIFTS, 
DUMPS, AND REPLACES UPON THE TRACK ENTIRE CAR, 


some of the shipbuilding interests of the lakes. 
It is claimed by men in position to know that 
the new steel combination will not favor the 
shipping of any portion of its steel via the lakes 
to European countries. Mr. Carnegie had this 
course in mind because he felt that the carrying 
rates which he was charged by the railroads con- 
necting with the coast were too high. By ship- 
ping from Pittsburg va his 
own railroad to his own ship- 
ping port, the profits on rail- 
road transportation and the 
loading of vessels would 
come back into his own pock- 
et. The experiment, there- 
fore, which he made last fall 
in shipping a few cargoes of 
Steel billets from Conneaut, 
Ohio, to England was widely 
commented upon, but in 
reality it is said to have 
amounted to little. The ves- 
sels were foreign ones which 
had been trading on the 
lakes throughout the sum- 
mer. They were going back 
to their home ports, whether 
they carried cargoes or not. 
Carnegie would not have 
chartered them to make the 
trip otherwise, and it is 
thought by some that even 
had he retained his former. 
interests, he would not have 
shipped that way. The pres- 
ent draughts of water and 
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large cargoes through to the ocean to make the 
business profitable. 

The steamer Monkshaven was the first vessel 
to load steel at a lake port for Europe. Her 
destination was Avonsmouth, England. It was 
found necessary to remove a part of the cargo 
in order to get through the locks and out to the 
coast. Vessels to be successful in passing from 
the lakes to the ocean with a heavy cargo must 
be built especially for this purpose. For this 
reason, it is likely that should ever a line of traf- 
fic from the lakes to England be developed it 
would be the American type of vessel that would 
take care of it. Vessels with flat bottoms have 
been proposed for this purpose. 

The abandonment. by Mr. Carnegie of his plan 
to build a $12,000,000 tube works on the shores 
of the lake near Conneaut Harbor does not mean 
that future steel industries will be located inland. 
On the contrary, it is quite probable that the 
future will see the south shores of Lake Erie 
alive with the industries of making iron and 
steel. This is the logical site for them in the 
light of present economics. Long ago, it is said, 
these industries would have been brought to the 
lake shore had it not been for the enormous in- 
vestment of capital already made in the furnace 
districts of Pennsylvania. This is one of the 














the locks do not admit of 
the ha:ling of sufficiently 


LONGSHOREMEN AT WORK IN THE HOLD OF A LAKE VESSEL LOADING STEEL RAILS, 
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LOADING STEEL RAILS FROM CARS TO VESSEL AT CONNEAUT. 


big problems which the United States Steel Com- 
pany will have to settle. ‘The company already 
owns the 3,000 acres of land which Carnegie 
purchased for his proposed tube plant at a cost 
of some $400,000. Rumors are already rife to 
the effect that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion intends to utilize this land. 

To operate steel milis on the lake-banks, of 





course, does away with the 
transportation by railroad of 
the iron ore, which otherwise 
must be hauled from the lower 
lake ports to the inland fur- 
naces. Vessels with their 
“cargoes would draw up within 
a stone’s throw of a furnace 
on the lake. Carnegie saw 
the advantages of such a lo- 
cation when he proposed a 
tube mill at Conneaut. But 





been situated on the lake- 
banks. Of these, the princi- 
pal ones are at Chicago and 
Lorain, the former going in- 
to the new steel combination 
through its absorption of 
the Illinois Steel Company’s 
interests, and the latter 
through the Federal Steel 
Company. 

Even though the lower 
lake shores teem with the ac- 
tivity of furnaces, the present industrial center 
of Pittsburg will lose none of its volume of 
business thereby. From Pittsburg, the ‘¢ Trust ”’ 
will supply its large foreign trade. Therefore, 
as the demand for steel increases throughout the 
world the old furnaces will continue to grow in 
capacity at the same time that the new ones are 
springing up on the banks of the lake. 




















ONE OF FOUR OF THE LARGEST TYPE OF ORE-CARRYING VESSELS EXTANT. LENGTH, 500 FEET. BUILT ENTIRELY F STEEL. 
ONE OF THE LAKE FLEET WHICH COMES INTO THE CONTROL OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION THF }UGH ITS 


ABSORPTION OF THE AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY. 


few steel mills have thus far 
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“RUSSIA’S READINESS FOR WAR. 





BY CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


HOUGH the strained relations between Rus- 

sia, China, and Japan seem for the moment 

to be more relaxed, yet the causes of friction con- 
tinue undiminished. Nor does it seem possible 
that the passage of time can in any way remove 
these causes or prevent inevitable collisions in 


_the future. Manchuria is the real apple of dis- 


cord between the three powers, and each of the 
three is pressed toward Manchuria by causes far 
deeper than the desires of diplomatists or the 
ambitions of military aspirants. 

China’s claim on Manchuria is dynastic and 
national ; the Manchurians themselves are the 
guardians and rulers of the Celestial Empire, 
and China has been brought to her present posi- 
tion of stress solely through Manchurian leaders 
and principles. Therefore the bond between 
China and Manchuria is a very strong one, rest- 
ing on the wili and genius of the Manchus them- 
selves. Yet China is quite powerless to make 
her demands effective. On the contrary, she has 
steadily looked to the Manchus to do the fight- 
ing, and the relations between them have been 
those of allied nations, Manchuria being the 
fighting partner. Therefore, though China may 
protest, her protests carry little weight. 

The position of Russia is wholly different. 
She has an Asian empire twice the size of the 
United States, with no good port. The whole 
pressure of this vast territory forces her inevi- 
tably toward the open sea; and the open sea she 
can reach in no other way than by driving a 
wedge through the dominions of her neighbor, 
Manchuria. There is a certain poetical justice 
in this which no other HKuropean power can 
claim with regard to the far East. For the an- 
cestors of these same Manchurians and their 
neighbors, the Mongols, for centuries harried 
and devastated the whole of Russia, burning 
Moscow and leaving the whole country in ruins. 
They carried away numberless Russian women 
captive, so that there is a large admixture of 
Russian blood in the veins of these Asiatics. 
The Russians may, therefore, claim that their 
present position in Manchuria is merely a just 
reprisal, and that the pressure they are exerting 
or may exert on Manchuria is a trifle light as air 
when compared to the dire desolation wrought 
by the Mongols on medieval Russia—a desola- 
tion which has left a permanent tinge of gloom 
and sadness in the spirit, the thought, and the 
art of the Russian race. Russia absolutely re- 





quires an outlet to her Asian dominions, and in 
forcing this outlet she is only repaying a tithe of 
the oppression inflicted formerly on herself, when 
she stood as the bulwark of Europe against the 
Mongols. 

Japan’s straining toward Manchuria has, again, 
a quite different cause. Japan has a small and 
restricted territory, with a dense and restless pop- 
ulation. If the whole of Austria-Hungary were 
crowded into Montana, we should have the exact 
figures.. The pressure of three hundred to the 
square mile makes itself felt incessantly, and 
Japan has for several years been looking to the 
mainland of Asia for a possible outlet. . The rich 
and sparsely populated province of Manchuria 





THE BATTLESHIP ‘* PERESVET.” 


(One of the latest and most distinct types of Russian warships. 
Intermediate between an armored cruiser and a battleship. 
12,604 tons and 14,500 horse-power. The Peresvet has a sea speed 
for continuous war work of 16 knots.) 


has for some time been regarded as.the promised 
land ; and Korea, which has a population less than 
half as dense as Japan, is the object of envious 
glances, as the possible field for Japanese careers. 
Japan actually effected a landing on the Asiatic 
mainland in the war of 1895, and is still furious 
at Russia for forcing her withdrawal. Judge, 
therefore, what must be the feelings of Japan 
when she sees Russia comfortably established 
there in her place. For the key of the situation 
is, that Russia holds Manchuria in effective occu- 
pation, and is forced by the pressure of her Asian 
dominions to so continue until her outlet to the 
ocean is absolutely safeguarded. 














THE FIRST-CLASS BATTLESHIP ‘* PETROPAVLOVSK.” 


(Launched in 1894 at St. Petersburg, and commissioned in 1898. 
11,000 tons and 11,200 horse-power. This and two sister ships com- 
pare with our Indiana.) 


THE FLEETS OF RUSSIA AND JAPAN COMPARED. 


These are the real and lasting causes which 
make Manchuria a storm-center; and as Russia 
has a continuous land base for action on Man- 
churia, and is, moreover, incomparably greater 
in latent resources and staying power, there is no 
doubt that eventually she will secure her ob- 
ject, in spite of any and all hindrances. It is 
characteristic of Russia’s history that she has 
made defeat serve her almost as well as victory ; 
her advance has been absolutely unbroken, what- 
ever checks she may have appeared to receive. 

The mention of the Russian fleet suggests a 
vital illustration of this. When Peter the Great 
came to rule, Russia was absolutely cut off from 
the sea, unless the frozen waters of Archangel, 
where north- Alaskan conditions prevail, be 
counted. Peter saw clearly that an outlet was 
necessary, and set himself to build the first Rus- 
sian fleet, while fighting for a seaboard where 
that fleet might be used. The whole force of 
militant Teutonism opposed him on the Baltic, 
but his victory was complete and radical, and 
Russia gained, in St. Petersburg, with Cronstadt 
as its port, her first strong sea base. 

Catherine, the other Russian ruler who is sur- 
named ‘the Great,” did a like work in the south. 
The Turks there resisted her, as the Swedes had 
resisted in the north, but with no more avail. 
She fought her way to the Black Sea, and the 
foothold thus gained has never been lost, though 
in the Crimean War it was a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength. Yet Russia had 
gained her outlet to the North Sea and the Medi- 
terranean, and was henceforth at least potentially 
anaval power. She had the germ of a fleet, and 
the need of one, in the’ Baltic, to guard against 
the pressure of the Teutons. She had the germ 
of another fleet, and the like need of it, in the 
Black Sea, to guard against the Turks, then vio- 
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lently aggressive, but since more on the defensive, 
though still a very formidable power. A minute 
branch of the Black Sea fleet appears in the Cas- 
pian, to hold the line of defense against the Tur- 
comans, Persians, and Asiatic Turks, all of whom 
have at times been aggressors against Russia. 

European Russia has, therefore, not one fleet, 
but two; three, even, if the Caspian gunboats 
be counted. And it is almost wholly impossible 
for these two fleets to codperate. One of the 
great problems in French naval strategy is the 
successful union of the fleets of Brest and Toulon 
in asingle movement. A like difficulty affects 
England when she seeks to use the joint forces 
of the Channel and Mediterranean fleets,—as she 
would do, for example, in case of a war with 
France. But grave as these two problems are, 
they are simplicity itself when compared with 
that which faces Russia in the almost total sep- 
aration of her Baltic and Black Sea fleets. From 
the Neva to Sebastopol is 4,800 miles, and any 
joint action of the two fleets is hardly thinkable. 

We must keep this clearly in view when we 
come to compare the disposable forces of Russia 
and Japan. Japan is as favorably situated in 
Asia as England is in Europe. And slfe is not, 
as England is, weakened by a vast and scattered 
empire, which simply means an increase of vul- 
nerable points. Japan is compact, surrounded 
by sea, well supplied with harbors and anchorage. 
Therefore the naval problem is, for her, sim- 
plicity itself. The matter is just the reverse 
when we come to consider land forces, as we 
shall presently see. 

It follows that a mere juxtaposition of figures 
tells us next to nothing about the position between 
Russia and Japan. Let us see, however, what 
these figures are. The Japanese fleet consists of 
eight battleships, six being of the first class, and 
including three or four of the most powerful 
vessels afloat. To these eight battleships are to 
be added three coast-defense ships, two armored 





THE ** ADMIRAL NAHIMOFF.” 
(A Russian armored cruiser, built in 1885, making 15 knots.) 
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cruisers, and five cruisers of the first class. All 
are well supplied with heavy guns and quick-firing 
guns of the latest makes, and believed to he 
thoroughly adequate and excellent. This is the 
backbone of the Japanese navy; it is supple- 
mented by a good proportion of second-class 
cruisers, gunboats, torpedo-boats, and torpedo- 
destroyers. The whole of this formidable fight- 
ing-machine has been called into existence prac- 
tically within the last five or six years, the newer 
ships being decidedly the strongest and _ best 
equipped. It is hardly disguised that the quest 
of Manchuria has been the motive of this feverish 
fleet-building, and that its starting-point was the 
forced withdrawal of Japan from the Asian main- 
land, under Russian pressure, after the Chino- 
Japanese war. 

So far Japan. When we compare Russia’s 
fleet with this, it seems at first blush that Japan 
is ‘‘not in it.”” For Russia has twenty-two first- 
class battleships, against Japan’s six ; or twenty- 
three battleships in all. Against the three coast- 
defense ships of Japan, Russia has sixteen ; and 
of armored cruisers and cruisers of the first class, 
against Japan’s seven, Russia has twenty-three. 
Her preponderance in other classes is not less ; 
thus she has sixty-six gunboats, against nineteen 
for Japan, and so with torpedo-boats and torpedo- 
destroyers. 

It must be understood here that every ship in 
the Russian navy, without exception, represents 
the very highest knowledge and skill attainable. 
There are no antiquated boats or incomplete 
equipments. The Russian fleet was wholly a 
thing of the future during her last war with 
Turkey, in 1877-78. Hence, she was com- 
pelled to send her troops overland into the Bal- 
kan Peninsula, instead of transporting them easily 
and rapidly across the Black Sea, and thus reach- 
ing in a few days a point actually reached only 
after two months of severe marching. Turkey 
had a fleet, but she failed to make the slightest 
use of it. One man wounded is said to represent 
the total casualties caused by the Turkish fleet 
during the whole war. Yet the danger was im- 
mense, as one incident showed. After Russia 
had delivered Bulgaria and Servia from Turkish 
rule, with its frightful accompaniments of bar- 
barous cruelty, Turkey found a friend in Disraeli, 
who sent a British squadron through the Darda- 
nelles, to threaten the communications of the 
Russian army. By seizing the Danube, this fleet 
might have cut the Russian line of supplies and 
caused almost measureless harm. 

The keen realization of this in Russia led to 
the formation, after the war, of what was called 
the volunteer fleet, a number of vessels being 
paid for by popular subscription and put at the 
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government's disposal, for’ patriotic uses. These 
ships are valuable as transports rather than as 
fighting ships ; but the impulse toward the for- 
mation of a fleet thus given has led to wonder- 
ful results within the last few years. We hear 
a great deal about the marvel of Japan’s awaken- 
ing: the awakening of Russia within the same 
time has been much more marvelous. And in 
no region has it been more marvelous than in the 
region of naval preparation. Russia has practi- 
cally created the third fleet in the world within 
the last decade, and most of the work has been 
done within her own boundaries, by her own 
workmen, along her own lines. 





THE SECOND-CLASS CRUISER ** DMITRI DONSKOI.”’ 


This fleet consists, as we saw, of twenty-two 
first-class battleships, yielding to none in the 
world in excellence and perfection, though three 
or four of the Japanese battleships have certain 
qualities of superior weight ; one second-class bat- 
tleship, sixteen coast-defense ships, and twenty- 
three cruisers of the first class, or fully armored. 
Twenty-three battleships and twenty-three cruis- 
ers, therefore, may stand as the backbone of 
Russia’s naval strength, a force well seconded by 
full complements of coast-defense ships, second 
and third class cruisers,.gunboats, torpedo-boats, 
torpedo-destroyers, transports, auxiliaries, and 
all that pertains to them. The Russian heavy 
guns are second to none, and the batteries of 
6-inch and 4.7-inch quick-firing guns leave noth- 
ing to wish for. The secondary small-arm bat- 
teries are likewise perfectly equipped. The Rus- 
sian warships are, in fact, the most numerously 
armed in the world. 

This fleet was designed, in the first instance, 
for purposes of defense. And for defense it is 
practically invincible. The very defects of Rus- 
sia’s naval position now become its qualities: the 
restriction of naval activity to two points—the 
Baltic and the Black Sea—is altogether in Rus- 
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THE ARMORED CRUISER “ RURIK.” 


(The Rurik was launched at the Baltic works in 1892, and created a 
stir in naval circles, and led to the building of the Powerful and 
the Terrible inEngland. Shedisplaces 10,950 tons, has 30,250 horse- 
power, and can maintain 18 knots on a trial speed, and a little less 
on a continuous sea speed ; has a maximum radius of action of 
19,000 miles at 10 knots. 


sia’s favor. She could hold either or both against 
considerably greater numbers and weight of ships, 
and would have the almost invincible forts of 
Sebastopol and Cronstadt as a base, to which the 
fleet, if menaced, could retire, and where it would 
be quite secure under cover of the enormous guns 
of the forts. 

If, therefore, the whole of Russia’s fleet were 
available for war with Japan, Japan would be well 
advised to seek speedy and lasting peace. But 
the situation we have already described shows 
that Russia’s whole fleet cannot conceivably be 
brought to bear in the Pacific, so that it remains 
for us to see what part of it can be so used. 

We saw that European Russia has practically 
two isolated fleets, which could never codperate 
under the-ordinary conditions of war; and these 
two fleets are nearly five thousand miles apart. 
But even that immense distance sinks into in- 
significance when compared with the far greater 
distance separating both these fleets from the 
field of naval action against Japan. The nearer 
of the two, Sebastopol, is nine thousand miles 
from Port Arthur, so that the Siberian fleet may 
be considered almost as completely isolated as if 
it belonged to another power. 

The Siberian fleet is practically the creation of 
the last three years—an answer, indeed, to the 
naval programme initiated by Japan after the 
Shimonoseki treaty. It consists at present of 
four first-class battleships, which we may some- 
what more minutely describe. The oldest of the 
four, the Petropavlovsk, dates only from 1894, 
and has a displacement of 11,000 tons. She is 
said to carry four 12-inch guns, twelve 6-inch 
quick-firing guns, and thirty-six smaller pieces of 
artillery, including machine guns; and her speed 
is rated at 17 knots. She is therefore comparable 
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in weight, speed, and equipment to the Oregon, 
though the Russian ship has the advantage of 
being three years younger. 

The three remaining battleships of the Siberian 
fleet are uniform in displacement and armament. 
They are the Peresvet and the Osliabya, built in 
1898, and the Pobieda, laid down in 1899. The 
displacement of each is 12,674 tons,—somewhat 
heavier than any battleship built or projected for 
the American navy, yet fairly comparable to the 
new Maine, the Missourt, and the Ohio, though 
the Russian ships carry four 10-inch guns each, 
as against the 12-inch guns to be carried by the 
American ships, and the number of 6-inch quick- 
firing guns carried by the Russian ships is only 
eleven each, as against sixteen for the American 
ships. The Russian and American ships alike 
carry twenty-six smaller guns each. 

The Siberian fleet also includes four very pow- 
erful armored cruisers, the Rurik, the Paméat 
Azova, Admiral Nahimoff, and Dmitri Donskoz. 
The Rurtk is the most powerful of these, having 
a displacement of 11,000 tons and a speed of 
nearly 19 knots. Her main battery consists of 
four 8-inch guns, sixteen 6-inch quick-firing 
guns, and six 4.7-inch quick-firers, with a sec- 
ondary battery of twenty-two lighter guns. 
There is nothing exactly like the Rurzk in the 
United States navy, as she is decidedly heavier 
than the Brooklyn or New York, though some- 
what slower. The three remaining cruisers of 
the Siberian fleet come closer to the New York, 
but they also are somewhat slower, averaging 
about 17 knots. 

To these must be added two coast-defense 
ships, two second-class cruisers, and a number of 





THE ARMORED CRUISER “* PAMIAT AZOVA.” 


(Launched at St. Petersburg in 1888. Her maximum speed 
is 18.8 knots.) 
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- gunboats, torpedo-destroyers, and torpedo- boats ; 














and we must further remember that this fleet 
would operate with the powerful forts of Port 
Arthur as a base. 

To make the Siberian fleet equal to that of 
Japan for offensive purposes, it would be neces- 
sary to add to it an equal number of both battle- 
ships and cruisers, drawn from the Baltic and 
Black Sea fleets, each of which has about ten 
ships of each class. At present, the ordinary 
strength of the Siberian fleet would be inade- 
quate. 

War with Japan, where Manchuria was the 
desired spoil, would not, however, necessarily 
mean an offensive naval campaign for Russia. 
On the contrary, Russia, already in possession of 
a land base several hundred miles long on the 
Manchurian frontier, with the Siberian railroad 
as a feeder, could simply remain in occupation of 
Manchuria and challenge Japan to force a with- 
drawal. Russia could steadily increase her forces 
in Manchuria by bringing troops over the Si- 
berian railroad till she had attained an over- 
whelming strength against which Japan could 
do absolutely nothing. 

In this case, supposing the fleet of Russia to 
have failed to make an effective stand, the Jap- 
anese fleet would simply be called on to cover 
the transport of troops to a landing-place on the 
mainland, and the rest of the war would be fought 
out between the land forces of the two powers. 
What would the result probably be ? 


THE ARMIES OF RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


First, let us see what Japan could do. The 
army of Japan was reorganized in 1896, on the 
following basis: The fighting force consists, as 
usual, of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in cer- 
tain defined proportions. We may leave out of 
consideration the numerous auxiliary branches, 
on which, however, the success of a campaign 
almost equally depends. The Japanese infantry 
numbers 68,640 men, armed with the Murata 
magazine rifle, fairly comparable to the French 
Lebel, but of longer range. This force is divided 
into 156 battalions of 440 men each, and these 
battalions are grouped into 52 regiments, with 3 
battalions to a regiment, or 13 divisions, with 4 
regiments to the division. These are further 
grouped under 3 commands, each of which will 
thus number about 23,000 men. 

We have thus 13 divisions of infantry, each 
containing 5,280 men. To each division there 
is a regiment of cavalry, divided into 5 squadrons 
of 120 men, or a total force of 7,600 cavalry. 
In the same way, for each infantry division 
there is a regiment of field artillery, the total of 
artillery being 6,700. 
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The regular Japanese army, therefore, on a 
peace basis, consists of thirteen fighting units, 
each containing approximately 5,000 infantry, 
600 cavalry, and 500 artillery. The total peace 
strength is under 90,000 men. The First Re- 
serve is estimated at 76,000, but it is difficult to 
form any estimate as to their fighting value. The 
first reserve of an army normally consists of men 
who have served a full term in the active army— 
a term amounting in Russia, for example, to five 
years. But in the case of Japan, whose present 
army admittedly only dates from five years ago, 
it is hard to see where these men can come from, 
or what their training can amount to. The same 
thing may be said, in a greater degree, of the 
Second Reserve, estimated at 238,000 men. A 
second reserve usually means the total of able- 
bodied male adults under forty-five who can be 
trained for service while a war is actually in prog- 
ress, and who are destined to fill up the gaps of 
killed and wounded in the regiments in the field. 
It is, therefore, something rather vague for the 





THE * DIANA.” 


(A new commerce destroyer. One of three sister ships now build- 
ing. Designed for commerce-destroyers, with no less than 16,000 
horse-power for 6,630 tons displacement. Their estimated con- 
tinuous sea speed of 19 knots will make them as swift as any of 
that type afloat.) 


purposes of actual computation—comparable to 
the ore ‘‘in sight’ in a mining prospectus. We 
shall probably be doing justice to the Japanese 
army if we say that the present fighting force, 
counting in the First Reserve, amounts to about 
160,000 men, divided into infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery in the proportions we have given, and 
adequately supplied with good weapons and all 
needful auxiliaries. It must be remembered that 
this army, like the new Japanese fleet, has never 
faced a foe that could be taken seriously, so that 
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of knowledge. 

In comparing with this the Russian army, we 
must once more remember that the vast extent 
of the Russian empire, and its considerable land 
frontier, make it impossible to employ the whole 
army in one place, or even considerably to 
weaken the forces at certain strategical points— 
as, for instance, the frontiers of Germany or 
Austria. But as we have taken the whole Japa- 
nese army in theory to Manchuria, we may do 
the same with Russia, for the sake of compari- 
son, The total peace strength of the Russian 
army, then, is about 1,000,000, divided into in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery in about the same 
proportions as in the case of Japan. The active 
army of Russia is about 1,250,000, which we may 
fairly compare with Japan’s 90,000. When we 
add the First Reserve, Russia’s army runs up to 
4,000,000, as against Japan’s 160,000. Russia’s 
Second Reserve is over 1,250,000, as against 
250,000 for Japan. 

The fairest comparison, however, is with the 
active army and the First Reserve taken togeth- 
er. This gives us 4,000,000 for Russia, as 
against 160,000 for Japan. In the case of Rus- 
sia, we do know accurately what the First Re- 
serve means: it consists of men who have served 
in the active army for five years, and who are 
liable for service in the First Reserve during the 
next thirteen years. The First Reserve is, there- 
fore, fully as competent as the active army, and 





its achievement is a matter of hope rather than 








may be trusted to give an equally good account 
of itself in the field. 

It is, therefore, quite possible that the printed 
accounts, which attribute to the Russian war 
minister the intention to raise the forces in Man 
churia to 300,000 of all arms, are accurate. This 
would be easily within his power, without unduly 
weakening any of the military districts in Eu. 
ropean Russia, and it is evident that such a move. 
ment of troops would reduce Japan’s chance of 
success to a very small one indeed. 

It would seem, therefore, that Russia’s occupa- 
tion of Manchuria may continue just as long as 
Russia finds that occupation convenient and profit 
able ; that Russia's force there could be increased 
almost indefinitely, while it already stands at a 
figure that would leave Japan small hope of even 
an initial success, even supposing that Russia’s 
formidable Siberian fleet were comfortably dis 
posed of. Nor must it be forgotten that, while 
the Japanese fleet and army are practically untried, 
we do know very definitely what the fighting 
qualities of the Russians are. We know that in 
moral force, in staying power, in readiness for 
self-sacrifice, and in coolness under fire they have 
no equals, while the intellectual training. of the 
Russian officer is at least unexcelled. These 
qualities of alert and far-seeing intelligence, of 
moral force and endurance, are quite as con 
spicuous in Russia’s fleet as in her army. Her 
excellence reaches at least as high a standard as 
that attained by any power. 
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the great naval powers of the world, and her 
naval importance, like ours, is of very recent date. 
The fleets of the two countries began to grow 
about the same time, and the result of long stag- 
nation followed by rapid progress is that the pres- 
ent navy of each power is composed almost en- 
tirely of ships of the most modern types. Thus, 
for once, procrastination has given an advantage 
over foresight, and the countries that put off their 
naval work until it could not be postponed any 
longer find themselves in a better position than 
those that diligently kept up with the times. The 
British, French, and Russian navies are stocked 
with costly ships built in the seventies, too ex- 
pensive to throw on the scrap-heaps, and not power- 
ful enough to give a good account of themselves 
in a modern line of battle. Japan has hardly 
anything dating from before the later eighties. 


| agrees like the United States, is now one of 





OF JAPAN. 


E. MOFFETT. 


As lately as the time of the war with China 
less than seven years ago, Japan was able to senc 
to sea nothing that deserved the name of a battle 
ship. She had a few small coast-defense vessels 
but she relied almost entirely upon unarmoreo 
cruisers, none larger than 4,277 tons. At that 
time, China’s navy was much more powerful than 
that of Japan. It was only the discipline, skill 
and courage of the personnel and the administra 
tive efficiency of an honest government that gave 
the Japanese the victory. After the war, the navy 
entered at once upon a course of development 
that has continued until the present time. En- 
couraged by their easy victory over China, as we 
were by our victory over Spain, the Japanese 
people saw, nevertheless, that a war with a rea! 
naval power would be a very different matter 
They found themselves obliged to yield thet: 
winnings under the threats of Russia and her as 






































sociates. They accepted the necessity, but went 
to work. The ships they had captured from the 
Chinese were a considerable accession to their 
naval strength, and they immediately formulated 
a programme of new construction that was meant 
to give them the most powerful fleet in far East- 
ern waters. 

A few months before the war broke out, Japan 
had ordered in England two first-class battleships, 








THE JAPANESE FIRST-CLASS BATTLESHIP ‘** YASHIMA.” 


(A warship of 12,300 tons, 13,630 horse-power, that has made 19.2 
knots per hour.) 


the Yashima and the Fuji. In 1896, a compre- 
hensive programme was adopted by which a new 
navy of 117 vessels was to be created in ten 
years. There were to be two series, the first of 
54 craft aggregating 45,890 tons, to be com- 
pleted by 1902, and the second of 63 vessels of 
69,895 tons, to be completed by 1906. The 
plan was slightly modified and improved the next 
year. It involved a total expenditure of $105,- 
000,000, beginning with $30,000,000 in 1896 
and 1897, and falling off to $7,900,000 in 1901 
and 1902. This scheme has been steadily carried 
out, and the vessels it provides for are almost 
all ready for service. Only a few finishing 
touches remain to be added. 

The present navy of Japan contains 6 first- 
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class battleships of the most modern type, 1 
second-class and 1 third-class battleship, 3 coast- 
defense vessels, 7 armored cruisers, 18 protected 
cruisers, 16 smaller cruisers and gunboats, 3 tor- 
pedo gun-vessels, 1 torpedo depot ship, 12 tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, from 60 to 70 torpedo- 
boats, and the usual complement of miscellaneous 
small craft. 

The first-class battleships are of three types: 
first, ‘that represented by the Yashima and Fuji ; 
second, that of the Mikasa; and third, that of 
the Hatsuse, Asahi, and Shikishima. All of 
these are twin-screw steel vessels, with speeds of 
16 knots or more under natural draught, and 18 
knots and upward under forced draught. The 
Yashima has made 19.2 knots. The ships of the 
Yashima class are of 12,300 tons each, and have 
engines capable of developing 10,000 horse- 
power under natural draught and 13,690 under 
forced draught. ‘These are the calculated fig- 
ures, and actual results on trial have been slight- 
ly different—a little below the estimates in some 
cases, and above them in others. Their normal 
coal capacity is 700 tons, but on a pinch they 
could carry 1,300 tons, giving them a steaming 
radius of 7,000 miles. They are protected by 
belts of Harveyized armor, 14 to 18 inches thick, 
with 4-inch armor above the belt over the bat- 
tery, 14-inch on the barbettes and conning-tow- 
ers, 6-inch on the casemates for the 6-inch guns, 
and 24-inch on the protective decks. Each of 
these vessels carries four 12-inch breech-load- 
ing rifles, ten 6-inch quick-firing guns, twenty 
3-pounder Hotchkiss rapid-firing guns, four 24- 
pounder rapid-firing guns, and five torpedo-tubes. 
Each is worked by a crew of 600 men. 

When the Mekasa unfurled her flag last year 
she was called the most powerful battleship in the 
world. She is of 15,200 tons and 15,000 horse- 
power, equivalent to 18 knots. Her normal coal 
capacity of 700 tons may be increased in an emer- 
gency to 1,690 tons. She is belted her entire 
length with Harveyized nickel-steel armor, 8 feet 
2 inches deep, and from 4 to 9 inches thick. 
Above this a belt 250 feet long and 6 inches 
thick covers the battery to the height of -the 
main deck. The bulkheads, barbettes, and con- 
ning-tower are 14 inches thick, the casemates 6 
inches, and the protective deck 24 to 4 inches. 
In the Mikasa’s battery there are four 12-inch 
breech-loading rifles, fourteen 6-inch quick-firers, 
twenty 12-pounder rapid-firing guns, eight 3- 
pounders, four 24-pounders, eight machine guns, 
and five torpedo-tubes. It takes 741 men to 
make up her crew. 

The three vessels of the Hatsuse type are very 
similar to the Mikasa. English experts called 
the Hatsuse the finest vessel present at Queen 
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THE BATTLESHIP “ TOKIWA.” 


(Built for the Japanese Government by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whit- 
worth & Co. (Ltd.), Newcastle-on-Tyne, England.) 


Victoria’s funeral pageant on February 1 of this 
year. She was ‘superior to our Majestic class,” 
said the London Hngineer. She is normally of 
15,000 tons displacement, a little less than the 
Mikasa ; but as her beam is greater, she is really 
alarger ship. The Asahz is credited with 15,200 
tons, and the Shzkishima with 14,850. The en- 
gines of the ships of this class range from 14,500 
to 15,000 horse-power. The normal coal capacity 
is 700 tons, and the emergency capacity 1,400 
tons for the Hatsuse and Asahi, and 1,300 for 
the Shikishima. The armor and armament are 
practically the same as in the Mikasa, and the 
crews identical. Each of these three ships car- 
ries two torpedo-vedette boats. 

All six of Japan’s first-class battleships were 
built in Great Britain. The second-class battle- 
ship Chin Yen came from Germany, where she 
was paid for by Chinese money. Under the name 
of Chen Yuen, she did good service against the 
Japanese fleet in the battle of the Yalu, and was 
afterward captured at Wei-Hai-Wei. She was a 
powerful vessel in her day, but as she dates from 
1882, she is not of the most modern type. She 
is a twin-screw steel ship of 7,220 tons, 6,200 
horse-power, and 144-knot speed. She can carry 
1,000 tons of coal. She has a short belt of com- 
pound armor running half her length and 14 
inches thick. Her barbettes are 12 inches thick, 
her conning-tower 8 inches, and her protective 
deck 3 inches. She is armed with four 12-inch 
Krupp breech-loading guns, four 6-inch quick- 
firers. two 4-pounder rapid-firmg guns, eight 
l-pound revolving cannon, and three torpedo- 
tubes. She carries 250 men. 

The third-class battleship Fusoo is a small, old- 
fashioned iron vessel, of English origin, first 
built in 1877, sunk twenty years later, and raised 
and rebuilt in 1898 and 1899. She displaces 
3,717 tons, and has engines of 3,500 horse-power, 
‘giving her a speed of 13 knots. She is defended 
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by an iron belt 4 to 9 inches thick, and has 7 to 
8 inches of armor over the central battery. She 
has four 9.4-inch breech-loaders, four 6-inch 
quick-firing guns, two small guns, and five 1-inch 
Nordenfeldt machine guns. 

The coast-defense vessels are of little impor 
tance. One of them, the Ping Yen, of 2,067 
tons, was taken from the Chinese, and is the 
most modern of the three. The others, the Hiye: 
and Kongo, are nearly a quarter of a century old. 
The Ping Yen is used as a gunnery-ship, and the 
other two as training-ships. 

Six of the seven armored cruisers are a splendid 
component of Japan’s fighting force—all strictly 
modern, large, swift, and powerfully armed and 
defended. There are slight variations among 
them in details, but they are substantially similar. 
The Asama may be taken as a type of them all. 
She displaces 9,750 tons, and has made 20.87 
knots under natural draught and 23 knots under 
forced draught. She has a steaming radius of 
10,000 miles. She is defended by a belt of steel 


7 feet deep and 34 to 7 inches thick, running the * 


entire length of the ship. Above this is a citadel 
260 feet long and 5 inches thick, to the height of 
the main deck. Her battery is composed entirely 
of quick-firing guns, four of 8-inch, fourteen of 
6-inch, twelve 12-pounders, and seven 24-pound- 
ers. There are five torpedo-tubes. The seventh 
armored cruiser, the Chiyoda, is a small vessel of 
2,450 tons and 19 knots, slightly armed and ar- 
mored. She carries nothing heavier than 4.7- 
inch quick-firers, of which she has ten. 

Two of the protected cruisers are of special 
interest to Americans, because they were built 
in the United States—the Kasagi at Philadel- 
phia, and the Chitose at San Francisco. It would 
be rather curious if in battle the Kasagi should 
meet the Russian cruiser Variag, built in the 
same yard and largely by the same workmer 
The two American-built Japanese cruisers é - 
exactly alike in design but the San Francisco 





A JAPANESE TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER, THE “ USUGUMO.” 
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ship beat the one from Philadelphia by a knot 
on her trials. She made 23.76 knots on forced 
draught, against 22.76 for the Kasagi. ach of 
these vessels is of 4,784 tons and carries two 
8-inch quick-firing guns, ten 4.7-inch, twelve 





THE * ASAHI.” 


(One of the largest battleships afloat. The Asahi is credited with 
15,200 tons. Her sister ship, the Hatsuse, was said to be the finest 
vessel present at Queen Victoria’s funeral pageant.) 


12-pounders, six 24-pounders, four machine guns, 
and twenty-five torpedoes, with four tubes. The 
Takasago, built at Elswick, is of a similar type. 

The Itsukushima, Hashidute, and Matsushima 
represent a period of French influence on Japa- 
nese naval ideas. They are interesting from the 
fact that they were Japan’s most powerful vessels 
in the war with China, although now they would 
not be expected to have any place at all in a line 
of battle. With a displacement of only 4,277 
tons, and no armor, except on the barbettes and 
the thin protective deck, each of them carried a 
12.6-inch Canet gun. Of course, no naval archi- 
tect of the present time would dream of putting 
such a weapon into such a ship. Nevertheless, 
these vessels are only ten years old, and they all 
played a most effective part in winning the vic- 
tory at the Yalu. 

Of the older vessels, the Nanzwa is notable as 
a.link in the development that led from the 
Chilean Hsmeralda to our Charleston—the Charles- 
ton that was lost in the Philippines, not the one 
that is building now to replace her. In fact, the 
Charleston was little more than a copy of the 
Naniwa. The Japanese cruiser of 3,727 tons 
and 18.7 knots carried two 10-inch and six 6-inch 
breech-loading rifles—an arrangement which, of 
course, would not be thought of in a vessel de- 
signed at the present time. She also has two 
6-pounder rapid-fire guns, ten Nordenfeldt ma- 
chine guns, four Gatlings, and four torpedo-tubes. 
The Fakachiho is the mate of the Naniwa. The 
famous Hsmeralda herself, from which have de: 
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veloped the Naniwa, the Charleston, and so many 
magnificent protected cruisers of the present time, 
is in the Japanese navy under the name of the 
Idzumi, having been bought from Chile through 
the agency of Ecuador. The other protected 
cruisers are small, ranging from 2,300 tons 
downward ; but most of them are modern. The 
unprotected cruisers and gunboats are mostly 
old, and some of them are of wood, which, of 
course, would make them worse than useless in 
war. Six of the torpedo-boat destroyers are of 
275 tons each, and six of 306 tons. Those of 
the former class were expected to make 30 knots, 
and those of the latter, 31, but all did better on 
their trials. 

In addition to her regular navy, Japan has an 
auxiliary fleet of thirty-three steamers belonging 
to the great navigation company, the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. These ships range from 1,854 
to 6,266 tons each. 

Within the past year, eight new torpedo-boat 
destroyers have been begun, four in England, and 
the rest in Japan. The Japanese Government 
has laid out a new programme of naval expansion, 
but work under it has not yet been undertaken. 

It will be observed that this is a remarkably 
well-balanced and effective fleet. It is symmetric- 
ally provided with ships of all classes. There 





THE * ASAMA.” 


(An ermored cruiser of nearly 10,000 tons burden and enormous 
steaming radius of 10,000 miles.) 


are battleships, armored cruisers, protected cruis- 
ers, gunboats, and torpedo craft in due propor- 
tion. The armored cruisers are fast enough to 
dash in among an enemy’s transports or run down 
his commerce, or strong enough to take their 
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place in line of hattle. We saw their value at 
Santiago, where the Cristobal Colon could have run 
through our whole fleet and escaped if she had 
been in proper condition and properly handled. 

The coal capacity of the various ships may 
seem a little deficient, if compared with the Brit- 
ish standard, or even with our own; but the 
Japanese vessels have been built to meet certain 
conditions. They are not intended to cruise all 
over the world. They do not expect to imitate 
the run of the Oregon from San Francisco to 
Jupiter Inlet. Their field of action is limited to 
the seas about Japan, Siberia, and China, and for 
that purpose their coal endurance is ample. They 
prefer to put into armor and armament the 
weights that the vessels of a cruising navy would 
have to allow for coal. 

There are some countries that might have such 
classes of ships as Japan possesses without being 
entitled to be called naval powers. Ships cannot 
fight themselves; but Japan has the national 
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enthusiasm, the aptitude for the sea, the devotion 
to duty, the mechanical ingenuity, the amenabil- 
ity to discipline, the scientific training, and the 
energetic initiative that transform a navy on 
paper into a navy in fact. They enabled her 
unarmored cruisers to beat battleships at the 
Yalu, and sent her torpedo- boats at Wei-Hai- Wei 
against a hostile fleet in a fortified harbor under 
such conditions that an officer and two men froze 











A JAPANESE TORPEDO-BOAT. 


(One of six 31-knot vessels built for the Japanese Government 
in England.) 


to death at their posts, and out of ten boats that 
made the dash, only one came back unhurt. 

In numbers, the Japanese personnel is just 
about equal to our own. There are 2 admirals, 
5 vice-admirals, 6 rear-admirals, 44 captains, 64 
commanders, 295 lieutenants, 203 sub-lieuten- 
ants, 90 midshipmen, and about 23,000 men. 

Japan’s ambition, like our own, has been to 
have a navy of home production; but she did 
not wait until she was able to build such a navy 
before providing herself with any fleet at all. 
She bought ships abroad and began developing 
her domestic resources at the same time. She 
can build anything now up to cruisers of 6,000 
tons, and the only reason she has not prepared 
herself to build battleships is that it would cost 
so much to import the materials. She has an 
ably conducted department of naval architecture 
at the Imperial University of Tokyo. She has 
fifteen dry docks, government and commercial, 
of which four can take in the largest battleships, 
and several othersare only a trifle smaller. Her 
shipyards, as far as they have gone, are equipped 
with the most modern appliances, of which her 
officers and workmen, unlike the Chinese, know 
how to make the best possible use. 

On the whole, Japan is at this moment unques- 
tionably the first naval power in the far East; 
and while England or France could send force 
enough there to overmatch her, if necessary, the 
feat would not be easy for any other power. 
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BY JAMES H. CANFIELD. 


[ was certainly a piece of personal good for- 

tune which gave me a place in the faculty 
of the State University of Kansas for fourteen 
years. The institution was the top round of 
Huxley’s ‘‘ educational ladder,”’ the foot of which 
rested in the primary grades of the public schools. 
Up this pathway of knowledge came the sons and 
daughters of some of the best blood of this coun- 
try. A large percentage of these young people 
were self-supporting during their entire univer- 
sity course; but this only added to the inten- 
sity of their zeal. The institution, though still 
young, —it celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
less than ten years ago,—has already many nota- 
ble names on its list of graduates. 

An old teacher is permitted to be eloquent 
about those who still hold his interest and most 
affectionate solicitude and regard, and I only 
regret that this is not the time and place for a 
much more extended tribute to these earnest and 
successful men and women. Many of them have 
reputations which far outrun the State—many of 
them have been called from the State to positions 
of trust and confidence in larger and in a certain 
sense more important communities. Referring 
to only a few, and largely those who were in my 
own classes, I find myself recalling Charles F. 
Scott, now a Congressman-at-large ; his brother 
Angelo, president of a Western college ; Charles 
S. Gleed, to whom perhaps more than to any other 
one man is due the credit of the reorganization 
of the Santa Fé Railway and the good showing 
of its stock to-day, and who is as well known in 
New York as in Topeka; J. Willis Gleed, his 
brother, one of the most successful attorneys of 
Kansas, liable any year to be placed on the 
Supreme bench of the State, well known in New 
York and Boston, a writer of unusual repute, a 
very successful public speaker, and a power for 
social and civic righteousness throughout the 
length and breadth of his State; John H. 
Long, one of the best analytical chemists that 
this country has produced, with a high reputa- 
tion abroad ; the Riffle brothers, known on the 
Pacific Coast and in South America as extraor- 
dinarily successful civil engineers ; William Allen 
White, whose enviable place among American 
men of letters is already assured ; Frank P. Mac- 
Lennan, who has built up one of the brightest 
evening papers in the West; Edward C. Little, 
who won such an excellent reputation as Ameri- 


can consul-general in Egypt, and who was lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Twenty-first Kansas Volun- 
teers in the late war; William C. Spangler, now 
acting chancellor of the university during the tem- 
porary disability of its executive ; James A. Wick- 
ersham, one of the most brilliant members of the 
faculty of Rose Polytechnic Institute ; William 
H. Carruth, occupying the chair of Germanic 
languages and literatures in his alma mater, and 
well known for his scholarly work as an editor 
and translator, as well as for some delightful 
verses of his own; Lewis L. Dyche, naturalist 
and explorer—the acknowledged equal of Hor- 
naday and by many considered his superior ; 
Glenn L. Miller, now United States marshal of 
Utah; William 8. Franklin, of high repute 
among the faculty of Lehigh University, and his 
brother Edward, whose more recent investiga- 
tions into the relations of electricity and chemis- 
try are fresh in the minds of all well informed in 
those fields; Vernon L. Kellogg, the eminent 
entomologist at Stanford University ; Fred A. 
Stocks, who as chief clerk of the Treasury De- 
partment made a remarkable record in cleau and 
able administration. 

And ‘‘of notable women not a few,”—such as 
Kate Stephens, so well known at Harvard and in 
the best literary circles in Boston, as well as later 
in the literary life of New York; Gertrude 
Blackwelder, a power for. higher life in Chicago ; 
Helen B. Raymond, who carries the honor of 
having secured the highest average grades for 
four years in mathematics ever granted a woman 
by an American university; Lina E. Gano, easily 
recognized as one of our most accomplished teach- 
ers of history, now in the Girls’ High School of 
New York; Gertrude A. Davenport, whose suc- 
cessful researches in zodlogy place her side by 
side with her husband, who is rapidly advancing 
in the same field ; Anne R. Pugh, the able pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at Wells College ; 
Mary E. Wilder, one of the most brilliant in- 
structors in Latin in the secondary schools of this 
country ; Carrie T. Stewart, whose investigations 
in German philology have attracted the attention 
of the ablest scholars both in this country and in 
the Old World ; Laura E. Lockwood, who has re- 
cently won the MacMillin prize with her ‘‘ Gloss- 
ary of Milton,” and who is one of the faculty of 
Wellesley College. 

It is a good thing to have known these, and 
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many falling but little behind them, in the hey- 
day of their youth; and their affectionate re- 
membrance and regard have ever been and still 
are both a stimulus and a reward. 

But it is about another, whose name does not 
appear in the list of graduates of the Kansas Uni- 
versity, that the editor of the Review or Reviews 
urges me to say a few 
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memoranda entered by two or three of us was to 
look him up ‘‘a job.’”’ He became one of the 
university guides,—those who went with visitors 
through the different museums and other ‘‘show 
places” of the university,—and | think remained 
a guide during his entire stay. He was with us 
two years, and won the confidence and esteem of 

all. Never noisy, never 





words in this issue. I 
well recall his coming to 
the university. His fa- 
ther had been for many 
years a member of the 
State Legislature, and a 
Speaker of the House ; 
and was either then, or 
soon after became, a 
member of Congress 
from my own district. 
He was ‘‘ of the strictest 
sect ’’ a Republican, and 
ahigh-tariffman. Itso 
happened that just at 
that time I was known as 
‘‘the entire free-trade 
wing of the Republican 
party in Kansas ””—a dis- 
tinction and a credit 
which was undeserved, 
both from my own stand- 
point and the standpoint 
of the party. The press 
of the State had been 
rather noisy about this 
matter for some time; 
and much amusement 
and interest were mani- 
fested by my colleagues 
when it was known that the son of his father 
was to enter the university in the fall. 

I remember young Funston distinctly, that Sep- 
tember day. He was below the average height, 
and slight in frame—the very antipodes of his 
father, who isaperfect giant. He had light-brown 
hair—not ‘‘ red hair,’’ as it has been so often de- 
scribed in the press of late; a keen eye, which 
generally looked out between half-closed lids ; 
an erect stature, with a slight swing in his walk 
which at first gave the impression of a swagger, 
than which, however, nothing was more for- 
eign to the man. He was entirely dependent 
upon his own resources,—there was some differ- 
ence of understanding .as to whether this was of 
his own choice or whether his father had thought 
it best to refuse him aid (I think the commonly 
received notion was that his father had told him 
that if he thought a higher education worth get- 
ting he could go and get it)—and one of the 
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self-assertive, not par- 
ticularly brilliant or 
studious, a little restless 
and uneasy—as though 
the life of the great fu- 
ture was stirring vaguely 
within him—sufficiently 
faithful, mature without 
losing any boyishness, 
exceedingly self-reliant, 
frank and honest, help- 
ful in his relations with 
others, and a very com- 
panionable fellow; he 
made an impression not 
soon to be effaced. 
During the two years 
of his stay, Funston did 
very creditable work in 
mathematics, botany, 
chemistry, Greek and 
Roman history, Shake- 
speare, German, Anieri- 
can history, and econom- 
ics. The last two sub- 
jects he carried in my 
department, and under 
my personal instruction. 
I well recall him in the 
classroom—attentive, 
alert, always ready to take part in a discussion, but 
not over-talkative ; with a keen sense of humor and 
with no little wit ; apparently mastering with ease 
fundamental principles, though not always careful 
as to details in application ; with rare good sense, 
holding tenaciously to his own opinion—and | 
always thought because he had formed it care- 
fully—but always amenable to reason. It was 
entirely evident at first that he regarded my in- 
struction with considerable distrust, and was ex- 
ceedingly slow and wary in making admissions 
which might lead to conclusions which he was 
not ready to accept. However, his intense in- 
terest in both subjects, and the ease and infor- 
mality of the lecture-room (the freest discussions 
were always permitted and welcomed), soon 
brought us into closer and more friendly rela- 
tions ; and while I may not speak for him, I 
may add for myself that my confidence in him 
and in his ultimate success has never wavered, 
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and my interest in him has been continuous from 
that day to this. American history was a new 
theme in the West—in fact, it was then a new 
theme in all institutions of higher learning. In 
economics we used Francis A. Walker’s admirable 
text, and it was our constant endeavor to give a 
practical turn to every proposition and discussion. 

Funston was an omnivorous reader ; he soon 
seemed to have mastered the resources that our 
comparatively small library furnished, and he 
had this matter at his fingers’ ends. I remem- 
ber that one day when he came to the lecture-room 
with an armful of authorities, which he placed 
on the table before him ; and at the proper time, 
with perfectly respectful manner but with a 
triumphant note in his voice, presented a brief, 
backed by his texts, which I immediately con- 
fessed set aside a statement and a proposition 
which I had made on the previous day. It was 
peculiarly gratifying to myself to know that al- 
ready a youngster had come up in my classes 
who could master his instructor, even on a com- 
paratively minor and technical point. As an 
illustration of his hamor may be quoted his reply 
to a question which I put one day, in the ora- 
torical sense rather than expecting an answer. 
Speaking of the tremendous advance in land 
values which had come in all parts of Kansas 
during the ‘* boom,” I said: ‘* What service 
have the owners of these lands rendered to the 
community for which they can expect such ex- 
traordinary returns as may possibly be theirs 
because of this assumed advance in value?” In- 
stantly he interrupted : ‘‘ Don’t you really think, 
professor, that the Kansas man is entitled to 
something for standing on top of the fence and 
waving his hat and shouting so long for the rest 
of the world to come on?’ There was some 
shrewd philosophy underlying this retort—phi- 
‘losophy which I came to knowhe clearly ap- 
preciated. 

I think others regretted more than myself the 
fact that Funston could not or would not graduate. 
I had come into the feeling that possibly his was 
a nature that might be cramped or warped by the 
methods and restrictions necessary in a university 
course. There was at least some doubt in my 
mind as to this; and on the whole I was not sorry 
that he gave himself the benefit of the doubt and 
undertook to work out his own salvation. I re- 
member telling him so, when he came to say good- 
bye. We had a long talk together about the fu- 
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ture,—we had come into most delightful comrade- 
ship by that time,—a future which he was facing 
without very clear ideas about what it contained 
for him, and without what might be called a defi- 


nite ambition. In fact, he is a good example of 
the truth that most men and women find their 
true places in this world by trying several places. 
He was in no particular hurry to do any particular 
thing ; but he felt that he ought to be up and 
doing something, rather than loitering in what 
seemed to’ him a somewhat hungry land of theo- 
ries and dreams. 

We have all kept him in mind since, though 
none of us have been obliged to ‘*hunt him a 
job!" He has found his place and made his 
mark by faithful, competent, and absolutely 
fearless life. Whether it was in the ‘ Death 
Valley” or alone on the Yukon, in the service of 
the Santa Fé Railway or as a press reporter in 
Kansas City, in Mexico and Central America 
prospecting for a coffee plantation or maintaining 
a hopeless struggle in New York for funds with 
which to carry on this enterprise, with the revo- 
lutionists in Cuba or sailing as colonel of his 
regiment for Manila, —without the slightest effort 
on his part ia a self-conscious way, he has always 
been in the public eye, and has won the confi- 
dence and applause of his countrymen. 

I dined recently, with several others, as the 
guest of a diplomat of high standing. Around 
the table were gathered men well known in the 
world of literature, of law, and of public admin. 
istration. Suddenly there fell upon my ear the 
name of my pupil and friend. For some moments 
thereafter his life and labors, and especially that 
more recent exploit which has thrown him out 
upon the canvas in heroic stature and has made 
his name familiar to the civilized world, were the 
subject of conversation. No less important a per- 
son than the Vice-President of the United States 
spoke warmly of the man, of his character and 
qualities, and of his great service to his country 
and to civilization. And when at last our host 
raised his glass and called upon his guests to drink 
to the honor of ‘‘General Funston, the Rough 
Rider of the Philippines,” I must confess it 
was with a little lump in my throat and a sus- 
picious moisture in my eyes that I added my share 
of praise: with renewed and profound thank- 
fulness for that right of way, and that right to 
determine which way, which is still the privilege 
of every boy born under the American flag. 
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7 all American visitors in Europe during the 

summer of 1900, the central attraction was 
the Paris Exposition, with its attendant con- 
gresses and meetings of learned societies. In 
1901, no such spectacle is offered to the tourist 
in any part of Europe; but Americans will find 
not a little to interest them in the Glasgow Ex- 
position, while the lovers of Wagnerian music 
will make their usual pilgrimage to Baireuth. 
It is, perhaps, useless to give the specific dates for 
the various performances of the Wagnerian fes- 
tival, as it is said that the seats for most of these 
dates have already been sold. Those who are 
thus prevented from enjoying the Baireuth per- 
formances, which will occur between July 22 and 
August 19, may go on to Munich and witness 
there a series of Wagnerian representations, with 
strong casts, between August 21 and Septem- 
ber 24. 

As to music festivals on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, little can be said. The Cincinnati festival is 
a biennial affair, occurring in the even years. Un- 
usual preparations are making at Buffalo for 
the triennial Saengerfest of the North American 
Saengerbund, June 24-29. The largest chorus 
heretofore trained for these festivals numbered 
3,000; but for this year 5,000 voices will be 
heard, and among the soloists will be not a few 
of the world’s most famous singers. The audi- 
torium to be used will accommodate from 12,000 
to 15,000 persons. 


THE ALFRED MILLENNIAL EXERCISES. 


An occasion of no slight significance to Amer- 
icans, as well as to Englishmen, will be the cele- 
bration of the thousandth anniversary of King 
Alfred, in the last week of July. At that time a 
statue of Alfred by Thorneycroft will be un- 
veiled at Winchester, and an invitation is 
extended by the authorities to all Americans 
who may be interested in the subject to be 
present on this occasion. In connection with 
the unveiling of this statue there will be a meet- 
ing of learned societies occupying three days, 
two at Winchester and one at the British Mu- 
seum. On the first day’s meeting, at the British 
Museum, addresses are expected from Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison, and from the director and other 
officers of the museum. Vapers and addresses 


are expected from distinguished scholars of all 
parts of the English-speaking world. The precise 
date for the unveiling of the monument will be 
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announced as soon as the time can be fixed when 
King Edward VII. can be present. Invitations 
have been sent to the various royal societies, and 
to the universities of Great Britain, Ireland, 
the British colonies, and the United States. The 
honorary secretary for the United States is Prof. 
James W. Bright, of Johns Hopkins University, 
who has appointed various committees to assist 
in collecting funds and disseminating information 
regarding the celebration. Committees have also 
been appointed by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, and by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. The recent addresses by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison in this country on the life and 
works of King Alfred have stimulated interest in 
this memorial to the great English king. Many 
Americans in England this summer will doubt- 
less make it a point to witness and take part in 
the exercises at Winchester. Among the Amer- 
icans who will have a formal part in the cere- 
monies will be Ambassador Choate and Prof. 
John Fiske. 


THE YALE BICENTENNIAL. 


While we have not reached the stage of mil- 
lennials in this country, we have a few institu- 
tions that reckon their age by centuries. In 
1886, Harvard University celebrated the two 
hundred and fiftieth year of its foundation. In 
1901, the sons of Old Yale will gather to com- 
memorate the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
granting of the college charter. This celebra- 
tion will take place in October, and a notable 
gathering of graduates of the institution, of dis- 
tinguished representatives of other colleges and 
universities, both American and European, as 
well as representatives of the State and federal 
governments, is expected. 

The programme for the celebration provides 


for a sermon in the college chapel on Sunday, 


October 20, by Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hart- 
ford. The same afternoon, Prof. George P. 
Fisher, D.D., dean of the Yale Theological 
School, will deliver an historical address on “'The 
Relation of Yale to Christian Theology.” In 
the evening an organ recital will be given by 
Profs. Samuel 8. Sanford and H. B. Jepson. 
On Monday, October 21, addresses will be 
given by distinguished speakers selected from 
among the alumni, on “The Relation of the Uni 
versity to Law and American Statesmanship.” 
In the afternoon, President A. T. Hadley, LL.D. 
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will deliver an address of welcome to. the repre- 
sentatives of other institutions of learning and 
delegates from the various alumni associations, 
which will be followed by designated responses 
on their part. In the evening, the first student 
function occurs, the great body of visiting grad- 
uates joining with them in a monster torchlight 
procession, with historical and allegorical floats. 
On Tuesday, October 22, addresses will be made 
on ‘*The Relation of Yale to the Progress of 
Science and Education in This Country.” The 
oratorio, ‘‘ Hora Novissima,” by Prof. Horatio 
W. Parker, of the Music Department of Yale 
University, will be rendered by the Gounod 
Choral Society, assisted by the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra. In the evening occurs the 
second student function—namely, the gathering 
of graduates and undergraduates upon the college 
grounds to witness an open-air dramatic perform- 
ance based on the historical and picturesque 
features in the history of the college and univer- 
sity. 

Wednesday, October 23, the central commem- 
orative exercises will be held in the morning, at 
which Justice David J. Brewer, LL.D., of the 
United States Supreme Court, will deliver the 
address, and Mr. Edmund C. Stedman, LL.D., 
of New York, the poem. Honorary degrees will 
then be conferred upon a select number of dis- 
tinguished visitors. In the afternoon occurs the 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, after 
which the celebration will close with a reception 
by President Hadley to the visiting alumni and 
guests in the new University Hall, now in the 
process of building. 

In connection with the celebration a collection 
of twenty-five or more books, by members of the 
various faculties, will be published, as a contri- 
bution to American scholarship and to commem- 
orate the beginning of the third century of the 
institution’s history. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


At last it is announced that everything is in 
readiness for the opening of the gates of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo on May 1. So 
much has been printed and will be printed during 
the next few months regarding special features 
of this great fair, that the average reader may 
easily become confused as to the real purpose and 
scope of the enterprise. In future numbers of this 
Review there will be opportunity to describe the 
exposition in more or less detail, but for the 
present we content ourselves with a word as to its 
general character. The Pan-American Exposi- 
tion is what its name implies—an exhibit of all- 
American products. Heretofore our American 
expositions have been either great world’s fairs, 
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like that in Chicago in 1893 and the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, or else ex- 
hibits collected mainly from particular sections of 
ourown country. The Pan-American fair differs 
from each of these types. It represents both the 
American continents, and shows in the com- 
pletest manner possible the remarkable develop- 
ment of the century in the western world. The 
one thing that will impress the visitor when he 
compares the Buffalo show with that of Chicago 
in 1893 will be the absence of European exhibits. 
At the same time there will be a participation of 
South American and Central American countries 
such as was never before secured or attempted 
by any exposition. In the very architecture of 
the fair the visitor will be reminded of the 
Spanish-American rather than of Yankee types. 
It will be an unequaled opportunity for Ameri- 
cans to become acquainted as never before with 
the civilization of the great American nations to 
the south of us. One of the wonders of the ex- 
position will be the electrical exhibit. The im- 
provements in this fie’2 since the World’s Fair of 
1893 have been marvelous, and in no part of the 
world has more progress been made than in the 
United States. Furthermore, Buffalo itself, with 
Niagara Falls only twenty miles away, offers a 
permanent exhibition of electrical power such as 
no other city in the world can approach. 

While the commercial and industrial features 
of the exposition have of course received major 
prominence, it should not be forgotten that the 
Pan-American, like all the world’s fairs of recent 
times, will be first of all a great object-lesson in 
civilization. The intellectual opportunities of 
such an event as this have not been neglected by 
the management of the exposition. During the 
summer and autumn, scores of meetings of all 
kinds of scientific, religious, philanthropic, and 
educational societies will be held at Buffalo, ref- 
erence to which is made in other parts of this 
article. 

One of the summer’s gatherings in connection 
with the exposition, which will doubtless attract , 
a large number of visitors, will be the annual meet 
of the League of American Wheelmen, August 
12-17. It is said that no city in the United 
States can boast of greater mileage of good roads 
in its environs than Buffalo. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA EXPOSITION. 


Our readers should bear in mind that the South 
Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition 
will open at Charleston on December 1, 1901, and 
close on June 1, 1902. The vast natural re- 
sources of the Southern States and the wonderful 
industrial development of that section of our 
country will be emphasized in a most attractive 
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way at this exposition. The main exposition 
buildings will be of the Spanish Renaissance or- 
der, and the Colonial style of architecture so 
common throughout the older Southern States 
will add variety to the scene. 

One of the principal objects of the Charleston 
Exposition is to show to the investing world the 
marvelous development of the cotton-spinning 
industry. It is for the reason that the South has 
demonstrated its ability to compete with the East- 
ern States in the manufacture of cotton that the 
projectors of the exposition at Charleston have 
made the Cotton Palace the central feature of the 
exposition. ‘This building will contain specimens 
of the products of all the mills of the South, and 
of the machinery which is supplied by Northern 
and Eastern manufacturers for the manufacture 
of the raw material into commercial products. 


THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


The only great fair in Europe this year will be 
the Glasgow Exhibition, which is announced to 
open early in May. While the United States is 
not officially associated with this enterprise, 
American exhibitors have made a commendable 
effort to represent their country, especially in 
the department of machinery. Russia also is 
prominent, particularly in exhibits of foodstuffs, 
rubber, leather, minerals, and forestry.  Ger- 
many, too, makes a notable exhibit of electrical 
appliances. The Glasgow fair is thus a truly 
international exhibition. 

As was the case at Paris last year, many great 
scientific societies have arranged to hold their 
annual meetings at Glasgow in connection with 
the exposition. Besides the annual meeting of 
the British Association, to be held in September, 
there will be a meeting of the International En- 
gineering Congress, the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Institute of Mechanical Indus- 
tries, the Society of Engineers and Shipbuilders, 
and the Institute of Naval Architects. As this 
is the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the foundation of Glasgow University, it is prob- 
able that some effort at commemoration similar 
to that announced for Yale University in this 
country will be made. 

In connection with the Glasgow Exhibition, 
Professor Geddes, who was one of the secretaries 
of the Paris Assembly for the Advancement of 
Art, Science, and Education in 1900, has organ- 
ized a similar assembly by which, under a well- 
devised and methodical scheme, members of the 
various scientific bodies coming to Glasgow may 
be enabled to visit different sections of the ex: 
hibition and to understand the nature and con- 
struction of the different exhibits as they are 
described by experts in each department. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


At the City of Mexico, on October 22, will 
assemble the International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, known as the Pan-American Congress. 
This conference will resemble that held at Wash- 
ington in 1889, when James G. Blaine was 
Secretary of State. Its purposes will be to de- 
velop the friendly relations between the western 
republics, and to discuss a number of topics, 
both commercial and political, in which they are 
mutually interested. For the purpose of enter- 
taining the delegates, the Mexican Government 
has appropriated $75,000, and Sefior Mariscal, 
Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, will preside 
at the opening of the deliberations. Perhaps the 
most important part of the plans of this congress, 
as arranged by the representatives of the various 
republics at Washington, looks to the formation 
of a permanent tribunal of arbitration for the pur- 
pose of obviating, so far as may be, the constant 
border controversies between South and Cen- 
tral American republics. President McKinley 
has already named the American delegates to the 
conference (see page 520). 


GREAT RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


Of the religious gatherings of the coming 
summer, the one most largely partaking of the 
nature of an anniversary will be the Jubilee Con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of North America, to be held at Boston, 
June 11-16. During the week preceding this 
convention, June 8-9, in the city of Montreal, 
where the first association in North America was 
organized in 1851, a few days before the Boston 
association was formed. a special commemoration 
service is to be held. The purpose of the Boston 
gathering, however, is something more than the 
mere commemoration of the completion of the 
first half-century in the history of American 
associations. It will exhibit and emphasize to 


‘the people not acquainted with association work 


the steady growth in numbers of young men 
enlisted, in spiritual and material resources, in 
adaptation of methods and work to young men 
of many classes, conditions, and races, and in 
the development of the trained leadership of both 
laymen and employed officers. For the officers 
and members of the associations themselves, this 
occasion will have much to offer of suggestion 
and instruction regarding the work of the future, 
and it will also enable leaders in the work on 
other continents to meet on the ground where 
the movement has perhaps achieved its highest 
success. 

It is expected that more than a hundred men 
who are deeply interested in association work 






























will be present from Europe, Asia, Australia, 
South Africa, and South America. For the 
purposes of the exhibit in connection with the 
convention, material will be collected from the 
city, railroad, colored, student, army and navy, 
and foreign associations and arranged in the fol- 
lowing departments: Historical, religious, edu- 
cational, physical, boys’ work, and miscellaneous. 
It is believed that this exhibition feature of the 
jubilee will be one of its chief attractions to vis- 
itors. In addition to the discussion of associa- 
tion methods and a review of fifty years of varied 
experience, there will be many addresses by emi- 
nent American and foreign speakers. President 
McKinley and Lord Strathcona, Lord High 
Commissioner for Canada,—if official engage- 
ments do not prevent,—will address the conven- 
tion, and among the other speakers already an- 
nounced are Bishop Potter, of New York; the 
Rev. Dr. James M. Buckley, and the presidents 
of Knox College (Toronto), Brown University, 
Union Theological Seminary, Clark University, 
University of Minnesota, and Colorado College, 
and Principal Booker T. Washington of Tuske- 
gee Institute. It is expected that 2,000 dele- 
gates will be present; but this number by no 
means represents the probable total attendance, 
as the jubilee will undoubtedly attract many vis- 
itors who are not delegates or even in any way 
connected with the organization. On June 13, 
which will be ‘‘ Jubilee Day,” a tablet will be 
unveiled with appropriate commemorative ser- 
vices in the Old South Church meeting-house, 
where the Boston association was organized in 
1851. A reception will be given to the dele- 
gates in the State House by the Governor of 
Massachusetts. The auditorium used by the 
convention will be the Mechanics’ Building, 
which has a seating capacity of 7,000. 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BIBLE STUDY. 


The world-famous religious gatherings which 
were established by the late D. L. Moody at his 
home in Kast Northfield, Mass., and which are 
now under the general direction of his son, Mr. 
W. R. Moody, will be carried on during the com- 
ing summer with some added features, and with 
as strong a list of speakers as heretofore. The 
‘¢ Northfield Summer School for Bible Stvdy” 
begins June 28 with the World’s Student Con- 
ference, which will continue to July 7, and this 
will be followed by the Young Women’s Con- 
ference, from July 12 to 22. Mr. John R. Mott 
will preside at the public sessions of these con- 
ferences. 

The General Conference for Christian Work- 
ers will be held from August 1 to 18. Mr. 
W. R. Moody will preside at the morning and 
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evening meetings in the Auditorium, and the 
music will be in charge of Mr. Stebbins, Prof. 
D. B. Towner, and Mr. F. H. Jacobs. In ad- 
dition to the general meetings, there will be held 
the following ‘‘ institutes,” with special reference 
to the needs of different classes of Christian 
workers: (1) Young People’s Institute, under 
the direction of Mr. John Willis Baer; (2) Mu- 
sical Institute, under the direction of Professor 
Towner; (3) Institute of Christian Doctrines, 
comprising a series of addresses by the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey ; and (4) a Sunday-school Institute. The 
12th of August will be devoted wholly to the 
interests of missions. 

In addition to the speakers already mentioned, 
the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, who has come 
from England to carry on the evangelistic work 
of the late Mr. Moody, will be present at each of 
the three conferences. Other speakers already 
engaged for the Student Conference are Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, Dr. Alexander McKenzie, and 
Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock; and for the Young 
Women’s Conference, Dr. Charles Erdman, Dr. 
John Douglass Adams, Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, and Dr. C. I. Scofield. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association Encampment will also be 
continued, as heretofore, at ‘*Camp Northfield,” 
from June 27 to September 2. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


The International Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion will be held this year at Cincinnati, opening 
on Saturday, July 6, and closing on Wednesday, 
July 10. This is a new proceeding, as these con- 
ventions have never before been opened on Sat- 
urday ; but it is believed that the innovation 
will meet with success. The list of speakers in- 
cludes, as usual, many men of national promi- 
nence, and the programme will undoubtedly be of 
great interest to Endeavorers. This convention 
will be the twentieth birthday celebration of the 
society, the scope and work of which were so 
cogently set forth in the February number of the 
Review or Reviews by Mr. Amos R. Wells. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND PHILIP. 


Another interdenominational convention of 
young people will be that of the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip, at Pittsburg, November 1-3. 
The brotherhood is now composed of members of 
twenty-one evangelical denominations. The num- 
ber of chapters in the United States is 550, and 
the membership is 15,000, in 35 States. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew in the United States will 
be held at Detroit, July 24-28. the Canadian 
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Brotherhood having accepted an invitation to 
hold its eleventh annual convention at the same 


time and place. With the exception of one or 
two business sessions, the two brotherhoods will 
hold their meetings jointly. This organization, 
as most of our readers are well aware, is com- 
posed of male members of the Episcopal Church. 
Heretofore it has been customary for the broth- 
erhood to hold its conventions in the fall, but 
this year the experiment of a midsummer meet- 
ing is to be tried. 


DENOMINATIONAL MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES OF 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The fifth international convention of the Ep- 
worth League, representing the young people of 
four churches,—the Methodist Episcopal, Meth- 
odist Episcopal South, Methodist Church of Can- 
ada, and the Colored Methodist Church,—will be 
held at San Francisco, July 18-21. This prom- 
ises to be a meeting of great interest and impor- 
tance to the Methodist young people of the coun- 
try. 

The eleventh international convention of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of America will 
be held in the Coliseun: Building, Chicago, 
July 25-28. This society was organized in the 
Second Baptist Church of Chicago ten years ago. 
The convention’s sermon at the coming gathering 
will be preached by the Rev. E. E. Chivers, 
D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The United Society of Free Baptist Young 
People will hold its annual convention in connec- 
tion with the General Conference of Free Bap- 
tists at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., on September 5. 

The convention of the Young People’s Alli- 
ance of the Evangelical Association, a denomina- 
tional organization having nearly 1,000 local 
alliances in the various States of the Union and in 
Canada, Germany, Switzerland, and Japan, with 
a total membership of 35,000, will be held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 25-28. These conventions 
are held biennially. ; 

At Winona Lake, Ind., July 24—28, will be 
held the thirteenth annual convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the United 
Presbyterian and the Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches. A prominent feature of the conven- 
tion will be Bible study under the direction of 
Drs. Chapman, Purves, Moorhead, and Mr. J. R. 
Mott. This organization has a membership of 
more than 40,000. 

The Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church will hold its twelfth annual 
convention at Rochester, N. Y., July 10-17. A 
feature of the work of this organization is the 
maintenance of a Post-Office Mission for the dis- 
tribution of Universalist literature. 





THE METHODIST CONFERENCE AT LONDON. 


The third Ecumenical Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church meets September 4-17 in the historic 
John Wesley Chapel, Sidney Road, London, 
where the first meeting was held. The opening 
sermon will be preached by Bishop Charles B. 
Galloway, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. There will be four addresses of welcome 
and four responses by persons chosen to represent 
the churches of the United States and Canada. 
At this conference there will be about three 
hundred delegates from the United States and 
Canada, while two hundred delegates will rep- 
resent the Methodist churches of Great Britain 
and Australia. These conferences are held al- 
ternately in the United States and England. At 
the present meeting problems of missions in 
Africa, the South Sea Islands, and elsewhere 
will be discussed. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLIES. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America (the 
Presbyterian Church North) will meet in Phila- 
delphia, May 16, and will continue in session for 
from ten to twelve days. 

Among the important topics to be considered 
by the assembly are the revision of the confession 
of faith, the proposal to establish a permanent 
judicial commission of the General Assembly, a 
plan for the general oversight of the work of 
young people’s societies, and arrangement for 
the supply of vacant churches and the employ- 
ment of ministers without charges, and reports 
upon and meetings in the interest of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund for the benefit of the boards 
and institutions of the Presbyterian Church. 
The business sessions of the assembly will be 
held in Calvary Presbyterian Church, Fifteenth 
and Locust streets, while the popular meetings 
will be held in the Academy of Music and in 
Witherspoon Hall. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (the Presbyterian 
Church South) will be held at Little Rock, Ark., 
May 16. The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America will hold its General Assembly at 
Des Moines, Iowa, on May 22. The General 
Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
will take place at West Point, Miss., on May 16. 
The General Synod of the Reformed (German) 
Church in the United States will meet at Balti- 
more, Md., on May 20. The General Synod of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church will meet at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 12. The Synod of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church will meet at 
Pittsburg, Pa.,on May 29. The General Assem- 
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bly of the Welsh Presbyterian Church will hold 
its meeting at Cambria, Wis., during September. 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada will hold its 
General Assembly at Ottawa, Canada, on June 12. 

The ninety-fifth regular session of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in America will 
be held in the Second Reformed Church, New 
Brunswick, N. J., on June 5. The synod will 
receive the report of special committees appointed 
last year on Sunday-school instruction, forms for 
installation, ordination, and baptism, a plan for 
bringing vacant churches and unemployed min- 
isters and candidates together, and arrangements 
for the greater endowment of the theological sem- 
inaries of the Church. 


MEETINGS OF CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
will celebrate its Diamond Jubilee at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, May 14-16. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott will preach the annual sermon. The meet- 
ing will commemorate the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the society. 

The American Missionary Association holds its 
fifty-fifth annual meeting at Oak Park, Chicago, 
October 22-24. This meeting will be of great 
interest, as it will represent work among twelve 
different races and peoples who live in the terri- 
tory of the United States. The great problems 
of national life and development as affected by 
the negroes, the peoples of Porto Rico and the 
other island territories, and the Chinese, will be 
ably discussed. The field occupied by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association now reaches from 
Porto Rico to Alaska, and each annual meeting 
of this organization is of increasing interest and 
importance. The discussion by experts and the 
presentation of most recent facts attract large 
numbers of Christian and patriotic men and wo- 
men to this annual convention. 

The annual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions will be held 
at Hartford, Conn., October 8-11. The annual 
sermon will be preached by President Edward D. 
Eaton, of Beloit College, Wisconsin. The annual 
reports from the mission field will be presented 
and discussed by representative missionaries. 
President Samuel B. Capen, LL.D., will preside 
and make the president’s annual address. 

Immediately following this session of the Amer- 
ican Board, the Triennial National Council of 
Congregational Churches will assemble at Port- 
land, Maine. 


BAPTIST GATHERINGS. 


The ‘‘May Anniversaries” of the Baptist 
Church will be held this year at Springfield, 
Mass., May 20-27. 


The Southern Baptist Con- 
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vention will hold its forty-sixth session at New 
Orleans, on May 10. August 11-18, the twenty: 
sixth annual gathering of the Baptist Vineyard 
Association will be held in the Baptist Temple, 
Wayland Grove, Cottags City, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. The National Baptist Convention will meet 
at Cincinnati on September 11. 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 


The triennial General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States is 
to meet at San Francisco on the first Wednesday 
in October. The session will probably be a 
short one—perhaps not more than two weeks long. 

The most important business before the con- 
vention will be that connected with missionary 
matters : the general methods of the work and 
of its support, the duty of the Church in its new 
fields of labor—especially the desirability of pro- 
viding resident bishops for Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands, and the responsibility to be 
assumed in Hawaii. 

It will be incumbent on this convention to 
take action on a proposed revision of the consti- 
tution—the part of the canonical code which 
can be changed only by the action of two con- 
ventions—which passed its preliminary stage in 
1898. It introduces few new canonical pro- 
visions, but enlarges the number of those placed 
in the constitution and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of some matters which have not been here- 
tofore included. A full revision of the canons 
should also be reported and acted upon, together 
with a special revision of the Canon of Marriage 
and Divorce made by a committee of the House 
of Deputies. The latter has already been pub- 
lished in advance ; perhaps the fact that it called 
forth little discussion may indicate the probabil- 
ity of its adoption. The former will almost cer- 
tainly include many debatable points, and it is 
hardly to be expected that it can be fully consid- 
ered in one session. 


THE LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD. 


The General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church will be held at Des Moines, Iowa, on May 
29. This body has more than 9.000 ministers, 
and nearly 200,000 members. The number of 
delegates to the synod, clerical and lay, will be 
about 300. The question of a church paper to be 
owned by the General Synod will be one of the 
questions to be considered. 


UNIVERSALIST MEETINGS. 


The Universalist General Convention will hold 
its regular biennial session in the Church of the 
Messiah (Universalist), in the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 18-23. It will probably be pre. 
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ceded by a mass-meeting of ministers of the 
Universalist Church. Several matters of interest 
will come up for consideration, among them the 
relative success of the canvass for the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 


MISSIONARY AND EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


The Christian and Missionary Alliance an- 
nounces the following conventions in various 
parts of the country: Indianapolis, Ind., June 
8-16; Toronto, Canada, June 23-30 ; Lancaster, 
Pa., July 12-21; Beulah Park, near Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 19-28; Old Orchard, Maine, August 
2-11; Asbury Park, N. J., August 15-18; At- 
lanta, Ga., August 15-25; Nyack, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 1-8; New York City, October 3-13. 

The International Missionary Union, composed 
exclusively of foreign missionaries, men and 
women of the evangelical denominations, will 
hold its eighteenth annual meeting at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., June 5-11. <A suggested syl- 
labus of topics has been issued by the officers, 
and contributions are invited for the union’s de- 
partment of information, consisting of a mission- 
ary library, a museum, maps, and missionary man- 
uscripts, all of which are housed at the Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium. The president of this or- 
ganization is the Rev. Dr. J. T. Gracey, of 
Rochester, N. Y., and the secretary is Mrs. E. C. 
Thayer, of Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Careful plans have been made for evangelistic 
tent services in connection with the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo the coming summer. 
Daily meetings will be held in a tent, probably in 
the early evening, just before the illuminations 
and displays of the exposition. These meetings 
will be addressed by preachers and orators of 
national reputation. 


SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL MEETINGS. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science meets this year at Denver, Col., 
August 24-31, under the presidency of Dr. 
Charles Sedgewick Minot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The annual meetings of this body are 
always looked forward to by scientists all over 
the country as.a sort of clearing-house to which 
are brought the results of scientific work in 
nearly every department throughout the world. 
At the present time the association numbers 
about 2,200 members, including in its present 
list of active fellows such well-known scientific 
men as Newcomb, Barker, Brush, Young, Leslie, 
Morse, Langley, Powell, Mendenhall, Goodale, 
Prescott, LeConte, Harkness, Morley, Gibbs, 
Gill, Putnam, Gilbert, and Woodward, all of 


whom have been presidents of the association. 
The association meets in sections which cover 
nearly the entire field of science. The various 
affiliated societies, each interested in its specia! 
line of scientific investigation, meet at Denver 
also on approximately the same dates. The Geo- 
logical Society of America will meet a few days 
earlier this year, holding its first session on 
August 20. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union will hold 
its next meeting at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, November 
12-14. 

The Astronomical and Astrophysical Society 
of America will meet at Washington on Decem- 
ber 28. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA. 


The Royal Society of Canada will meet at Ot- 
tawa, May 21-24, and will probably have an 
elaborate programme, covering essays on litera- 
ture, history, and science. Dr. Frechette, the 
French-Canadian poet, is president of the society 
this year. The Earl of Minto, Canada’s Governor- 
General, is honorary president, while Sir John 
G. Bourinot is honorary secretary. The society 
has four sections: French Literature, with his- 
tory, archeology, and allied subjects; English 
Literature, with history, archeology, and allied 
subjects ; Mathematical, Chemical, and Physical 
Sciences ; Geological and Biological Sciences. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The National Educational Association, organ- 
ized in 1857 as the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and reorganized in 1871 under its present 
name, will hold its fortieth annual convention at 
Detroit, Mich., July 8-12, 1901. This associa- 
tion is now the largest educational organization 
in the world, Its membership reaches an annual 
average of over 10,000 members, of whom 2,500 
are permanent active members, embracing lead- 
ing educators of every State. 

The organization of this association includes 
eighteen departments, as follows: The National 
Council ; Kindergarten ; Elementary ; Second- 
ary ; Higher; Normal; Superintendence ; Man- 
ual; Art; Music; Business; Child Study; 
Physical ; Science ; School Administration ; Li- 
brary ; Deaf, Blind, and Feeble-Minded ; indian 
Education. At the annual convention there are 
eight general sessions of the entire association 
and two sessions of each department—except the 
National Council, which holds six sessions, and 
the Department of Superintendence, which holds 
no session at this time, since its annual meeting 
occurs in February—making in all forty-six sepa- 
rate sessions, each with a carefully prepared pro- 
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gramme, besides various committee meetings and 
round-table gatherings. About one hundred 
and fifty papers on educational topics will be pre- 
sented by as many of the prominent educators of 
the country, who will be selected by the presi- 
dent of the association and the several depart- 
ment presidents. Each paper in the department 
sessions will be open for discussion by the mem- 
bers present. 

The president of the association is Prof. James 
M. Green, of New Jersey ; the secretary is Presi- 
dent Irwin Shepard, of Minnesota. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The American Institute of Instruction will hold 
its seventy-first annual convention at Saratoga, 
N. Y., July 5-8. The programme will consist 
of addresses by men prominent in public and 
professional life, and of papers by acknowledged 
experts upon topics which are engaging the at- 
tention of our foremost educators. Music will 
be a prominent feature of the various sessions. 
The order of exercises will be published later, 
and will be mailed to any one applying to the 
secretary. The president of the institute is Wil- 
liam F. Bradbury, of Cambridge, Mass., and the 
secretary, Frank W. Whitney, of Watertown, 
Mass. 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 


The thirty-ninth convocation of the University 
of the State of New York is to be held in the 
Senate Chamber at Albany, July 1, 2, and 3. 
Monday evening there are to be short addresses 
from Chancellor Upson, Vice-Chancellor Doane, 
and Regents Lord and McKelway. The annual 
address, on Tuesday evening, is to be given by 
President William Herbert Perry Faunce, of 
Brown University. At the three main sessions 
the theme for discussion is ‘¢ Present Tendencies 
in Education ”—7.e., tendencies in education in 
the United States at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Tuesday morning, at 9:30, Prof. Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, of the University of California, 
is to give the opening address on ‘ Present T'end- 
encies in Secondary Education.” Special ad- 
dresses will be given by Superintendent William 
H. Maxwell, of New York City; George H. 
Locke, editor of the School Review, University of 
Chicago ; Supervisor Charles H. Keyes, public 
schools, Hartford; Superintendent Charles B. 
Gilbert, of Rochester; Principal Fred Van 
Busen, of the Ogdensburg Free Academy ; Super- 
intendent A. B. Blodgett, of Syracuse ; Principal 
James Winne, of Poughkeepsie ; Principal Frank 
S. Fosdick, of Buffalo; Principal Walter B. 
Gunnison, Brooklyn, and others are to discuss 
this subject. The opening address on ‘+ Present 
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Tendencies in Higher Education” will be given 
by President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass., and special addresses by 
President Stryker, of Hamilton College; Presi- 
dent Rush Rhees, of the University of Rochester ; 
A. E. Winship, editor Journal of Education, 
Boston. Mr. Harcourt, the Minister of Educa- 
tion for Ontario; President Raymond, Union 
University ; President Taylor, of Vassar College, 
and others will speak on this question. Wednes- 
day morning, Dean John Butler Johnson, of the 
College of Mechanics and Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, gives the opening address 
on ‘‘ Present Tendencies in Technical and Pro- 
fessional Education.” He is to be followed in 
special addresses by President George B. Stewart, 
of the Auburn Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Bayard Holmes, secretary of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. Principal Percy I. 
Bugbee, of the Oneonta Normal School ; Deputy 
Howard J. Rogers, Department of Public In- 
struction, State of New York, and others are to 
discuss the subject. The convocation will close 
with the report on necrology, by C. W. Bardeen, 
editor of the School Bulletin. 

The fact that so many representative men have 
taken places definitely on the programme at such 
an early date is an indication of an unusually in- 
teresting convocation. It is hoped also that the 
present promise of an exceptionally large attend- 
ance of college and high-school men, both from 
New York and from other States, will be fully 
realized. 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


We are indebted to Miss Anna 'l’olman Smith 
and Dr. L. R. Klemm, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, for the following notes on 
educational conventions in England, Germany, 
and Canada. In England, the associations which 
have to do with secondary education hold their 
sessions in the winter. ‘The National Union of 
Hlementary Teachers holds its annual meeting 
in Easter week. This year’s meeting was held 
in the historic seaport town of Yarmouth. 

The School Board Clerks’ Congress, which 
takes place early in June, brings together a body 
of experts especially familiar with school statis- 
tics. Their discussions relate generally to details 
of administration. 

The Association of School Boards is an em- 
bodiment of liberal policies with respect to popu- 
lar education. It represents the interests of the 
great boroughs, which are seemingly opposed by 
those of the rural districts. So far, the boards 
have been able to carry their measures even 
against a large Conservative majority in Parlia- 
ment. At the annual meeting of the association, 
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which takes place in June, the paramount ques- 
tion will be that of maintaining the high schools 
which have been developed in the great cities, 
and which are threatened by the present policies 
of the government. Much thought will be given 
to the slum problems, with which the school 
boards are already dealing. 

The meeting of the General Association of 
Church School Managers and Teachers, which 
takes place annually in the first week of June, is 
of great importance, since these schools provide 
for the education of a little more than one-fifth 
of the school children of England, and these 
chiefly in the rural parishes. The views and de- 
mands of the association are considered in the 
two great convocations or deliberative bodies of 
the Church, and eventually come before Parlia- 
ment with a weight of influence that it is difficult 
to resist. 

The meeting of the University Extension Stu- 
dents at Oxford has become one of the most im- 
portant cf all summer gatherings, especially as a 
means of promoting sympathy between elemen- 
tary teachers and university professors. The 
tenth annual gathering will be held this year 
from August 2 to August 27. 

The session, as in previous years, will be di- 
vided into two parts: Part [., August 2 to 
August 14, inclusive; and Part II., from Au- 
gust 15 to August 27. The inaugural address 
will be delivered by Mr. Asquith, M.P. In 
Section A (history), the lectures will be de- 
signed to illustrate the making of England. 
Among those who have undertaken to deliver 
addresses are the Bishop of Ripon, Sir William 
Anson, M.P., Sir Frederick Pollock, and Prof. 
‘ York Powell. Section B will deal with the his- 
tory of epic literature in Europe, and Section C 
with modern scientific progress, with special ref- 
erence to recent developments in astronomical 
and geographical science. Opportunity will be 
given to students of astronomy to visit the uni- 
versity observatory and the Radcliffe Observa- 
tory under skilled direction, and there will also 
be a special class in practical geography at the 
School of Geography. Section D is devoted to 
social economics, with special reference to the 
teachings of John Ruskin. It will include lec- 
tures upon such questions as ‘ Industrial War 
and Industrial Peace,’’, ‘* Modern Capitalism,” 
‘*The Combination of Labor and Capital,” 
‘« State and Municipal Socialism,” ¢¢ The Old- Age 
Problem,” ‘‘The Housing Problem,” etc. Sec- 
tion E will have reference to the great Oxford 
collections, such as the Bodleian Library and 
the Ashmolean Museum, and Section F to fine 
art and architecture. Special sermons will be 
preached in the university church by the Bishop 


of Ripon, the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Rashdall, 
the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, and others. 

The fourth triennial meeting of the Dominion 
Educational Association will be held at Ottawa, 
August 14-16. This promises to be a meeting 
of great importance as a means of unifying the 
educational policies and ideals of the different 
provinces. ‘The president is John A. MacCabe, 
LL.D., F.R.S.C., principal of the Normal 
School, Ottawa, and the secretary, J. T. Bower- 
man, M.A., of the same city. 

Germany is marked by the number and the 
specialist character of its annual conferences and 
congresses, which give perpetually new impulses 
to the intellectual life of the people. The prin- 
cipal meetings announced for the coming season 
are as follows: Seventh Congress of ‘l'eachers 
in High Schools Without Latin, Marburg, Hesse- 
Nassau, Prussia, October 7-8 ; Deutscher Lehrer- 
tag meets during Whitsuntide week at Carlsruhe, 
Baden (this is the annual meeting of the General 
Teachers’ Union, which comprises 85,000 mem- 
bers) ; Eighth Congress of Drawing and Art 
Teachers, at Berlin, June 4-6; German Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Instruction in Mathe- 
matics meets in Whitsuntide week at Hamburg ; 
Union of Professors of Neo-Philology meets June 
4—7 at Leipsic, Saxony ; the seventy-second meet- 
ing of German Scientists is held September 20, at 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), Rhenish Prussia. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Among the hundreds of summer schools 
throughout the country which have announced 
courses of instruction for the coming months, 
several, like the Marthas Vineyard Summer In- 
stitute and the Virginia Summer School of 
Methods, are designed especially for the instruc- 
tion of public school teachers. Appealing to a 
wider constituency, the well-organized faculties 
of the parent Chautauqua, the Jewish Chautauqua, 
the Champlain Summer School, and many other 
institutions planned on similar lines, will give 
instruction to large circles of pupils, including 
young and old of all ranks and _ professions. 
Nearly all the great universities of the country 
now open their facilities to students during the 
summer months, and a few, like the University 
of Chicago, make the summer quarter virtually 
equivalent to any other portion of the year in the 
nature of the instruction offered and the require- 
ments demanded. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


This national organization, whose motto is “the 
best reading for the largest number at the least 
cost,” seeks to develop and strengthen public 
libraries as an essential part of the American 
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educational system. Its present active member- 
ship numbers over a thousand, and _ practically 
every State and Territory is represented therein. 
The twenty-third annual meeting of the A. L. A. 
is to be held at Waukesha, Wis., July 3 to 10. 
In the programme for the general sessions of that 
meeting, chief place is to be given to some of the 
broader and non-technical phases of library ad- 
vancement, including addresses upon ‘‘ What 
May Be Done for Libraries by the City, by the 
State, and by the Nation.” Likewise papers 
treating of book copyright, book importation, 
relationship of publishers, booksellers, and libra- 
ries, etc. Various section sessions will be de- 
voted to Library Trustees, College and: Reference 
Libraries, Children’s Libraries, and Cataloguing. 
In those sections, technical subjects of interest, 
and pertaining to each, will have presentation 
and discussion. The Association of State Li- 
brarians will also hold two or more sessions at 
this meeting. Furthermore, at two round-table 
sessions of those interested, consideration will 
be given, respectively, to the work of State 
library commissions (including traveling libra- 
ries), and to the work of State library associa- 
tions and women's clubs, in advancing library 
establishment in their several States. Visits to 
Milwaukee and Madison, for inspection of new 
library buildings and other features, are also 
planned ; while an allotment of time will be made 
for holding reunions of all allied library associa- 
tions, State, sectional, and local. 

The president of the association this year is 
Mr. Henry J. Carr, of Scranton, Pa., and the 
secretary, Mr. Frederick W. Faxon, of Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL CONVENTIONS. 


The meeting of the American Academy of 
Medicine af St. Paul, Minn., June 1-3, will com- 
plete the twenty-fifth year of its existence, and 
the members are planning to commemorate the 
event by two symposia,—one on ‘ Institutional- 
ism,” the other on ‘‘ Reciprocity in Medical Li- 
censure,”—to accentuate the position of the acad- 
emy among learned societies, the character of its 
researches during the quarter-century of its ex- 
istence, and the true position of the physician in 
the social order of hisage. This has included such 
topics as the proper educational preparation, the 
safeguards to be taken by the body politic to pro- 
tect itself from the unfit, and the relation of the 
physician to the various professional problems in 
society which are not intrusted to his individual 
professional services. 

The next annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association, the fifty-second, will be 
held at St. Paul, Minn., June 4-7, inclusive. 


The association now has more than 10,000 mem- 
bers. It is the national organization of the 
regular medical profession in America. The 
scientific work of the association is presented in 
thirteen sections, according to subjects, the re- 
spective sections being as follows: Practice of 
Medicine ; Obstetrics and Diseases of Women ; 
Surgery and Anatomy; Hygiene and Sanitary 
Science ; Ophthalmology ; Diseases of Children ; 
Stomatology ; Nervous and Mental Diseases ; 
Cutaneous Medicine and Surgery ; Laryngology 
and Otology ; Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and 
Therapeutics ; Physiology and Dietetics ; and Sec- 
tion on Pathology and Bacteriology. 

The ‘‘ Oration in Medicine” will be delivered 
by Dr. N.S. Davis, Jr., Chicago ; the ‘‘ Oration 
on Surgery,” by Dr. John A. Wyeth, New York 
City, and the ‘‘ Oration on State Medicine,” by 
Dr. George M. Kober, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Charles A. L. Reed, Cincinnati, Ohio, is the presi- 
dent. of the association, and Dr. George H. Sim- 
mons, Chicago, secretary, and editor of the asso- 
ciation journal. The work of the section will 
comprise several hundred scientific papers pre- 
sented by the leading specialists on the respective 
subjects throughout the country. 

Two organizations of American homeopathic 
physicians—the American Institute of Homeop- 
athy and the International Hahnemannian <As- 
sociation—will meet, respectively, at Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., on June 19, and at Niagara 
Falls on June 25. The National Eclectic Med- 
ical Association will hold its thirty-first annual 
meeting at Chattanooga, June 18-20. 

The annual meeting of the American Medico- 
Psychological Association will be held at the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, June 11-14. The an- 
nual address will be delivered by Dr. Warren P. 
Lombard, of the University of Michigan. 

The American Climatological Association will 
meet at the Cataract House, Niagara Falls, on 
May 30. Papers will be presented on various 
subjects in climatology, hydrology, and diseases 
of the respiratory or circulatory systems. A 
Congress of Tuberculosis will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, May 
15-16, in joint session with the Medico-Legal 
Society of New York. The World’s Tubercu- 
losis Congress will meet in London during the 
last week in July. American medical science 
will be well represented at that gathering. 

The American Public Health Association will 
meet at Buffalo, September 16-20. The work of 
the association is largely confined to committee 
reports and discussion of topics relating to public 
sanitation. The American Surgical Association 
wiil hold its annual meeting at Baitimore, May 7-9. 

The Superintendents of Training Schools for 
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Nurses, a society covering the United States and 
Canada, with a membership representing the 
largest and most important hospitals, will meet 
at Buffalo in the week of September 16. The 
president is Miss Keating, of Buffalo. On the 
same date the Associated Alumne of Training 
Schools for Nurses of the United States, being a 
society for graduate nurses of the United States, 
will hold its annual meeting in conjunction with 
the International Council of Nurses, composed of 
national associations from the different countries. 
Mrs. Robb, of Cleveland, is president of the As- 
sociated Alumnez, and Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, of 
London, president of the International Council. 

The fourth annual meeting of the National 
Dental Association will be held at Milwaukee, 
August 6-9. An attendance of at least one 
thousand is expected. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association 
will hold its annual meeting, November 3-5, at 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 


For the first time in the history of that learned 
and influential body, the American Bar Associa- 
tion will meet this year west of the Mississippi 
River. The convention will be held at Denver, 
August 21-23. In addition to a number of com- 
mittee reports and an annual address, there will 
be an address by the president of the association, 
Mr. Edmund Wetmore, of New York, giving a 
summary of noteworthy changes in statute law in 
the past year. Other papers on various legal sub- 
jects will be read. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS. 


The American Institute of Architects will hold 
its next convention at Buffalo, N. Y. The ex- 
act date of the convention has not yet been fixed, 
although it will be some time during the latter 
part of October. 

The Architectural League of America will 
meet for its third annual convention at Philadel- 
phia, May 23-25. This is an organization hav- 
ing for its objects ‘‘the promotion of American 
architecture and the allied fine arts ; the encour- 
agement of an indigenous and American archi- 
tecture, in agreement with modern methods and 
conditions ; the establishment of a standard of 
professional ethics, of codes and rules governing 
general practice and competitions, and of meth- 
ods of discipline against unprofessiona’ practice ; 
and the incorporation of all eligible associations 
in America into active membership in _ this 
league.”” The component members of the league 
at the present time are the Architectural League 
of New York, the T-Square Club of Philadel- 
phia, the Cleveland Architectural Club, the To- 


ronto Architectural 18 Club, the Pittsburg Ar- 
chitectural Club, the Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A., 
the Chicago Architectural Club, the Pittsburg 
Chapter A. I. A., the Detroit Architectural Club, 
the St. Louis Architectural Club, the Washing- 
ton Architectural Club, and the Architects’ Club 
of the University of Illinois. Among the im- 
portant papers to be presented will be those 
bearing upon the *‘ Education of the Architect,’ 
now in course of preparation by the various 
clubs. 
THE SHORTHAND REPORTERS. 


The National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion will hold its third annual convention at 
Buffalo, August 20-23. This organization rep- 
resents the reporting or expert element of the 
shorthand profession, its membership being lim- 
ited to official court or legislative reporters and 
to such other stenographers as may be able to 
write with accuracy not less than 150 words per 
minute. The movement which directly resulted 
in the formation of this association originated in 
a convention of stenographers held at Nashville 
in 1897. The meeting of organization was held 
at Chicago in 1899, and the second annual gath- 
ering at Put-in-Bay in the summer of 1900. 

This organization, by the comprehensive and 
conservative principles which underlie it, and the 
businesslike methods of procedure which govern 
it, has commended itself generally to the leading 
reporters. 


MEETINGS IN THE INTEREST OF SO- 
CIAL AND POLITICAL REFORM. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction 
will be held at Columbian University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 9-15. The president of the 
conference is Mr. John M. Glenn, of Baltimore. 
The subjects to be considered are as follows: 
‘“‘ Legislation Concerning Charities ;” ‘* Division 
of Work Between Public and Private Charity ;” 
‘¢ Needy Families in Their Homes ;” “ Destitute 
and Neglected Children ;” ‘¢ Juvenile Reforma- 
tories and Industrial Schools ;” ‘‘Care of Feeble- 
minded and Epileptic ;’’ ‘‘The Insane; ” and 
‘¢The Treatment of the Criminal.” This na- 
tional body adopts no platforms and makes no 
direct effort to influence legislation ; but it ex- 
ercises a powerful influence in all parts of the 
country for the improvement of methods looking 
to the elimination of evils and the care of the 
neglected and unfortunate. State conferences 
have grown up in twenty States, and are rapidly 
gaining in importance and influence. 

The next meeting of the National Prison As- 
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sociation of the United States will be held at 
Kansas City, Mo., September 28 to October 2. 
The president of this association is Mr. Joseph 
F. Scott, of Massachusetts, and the secretary is 
the Rev. J. L. Milligan, of Allegheny, Pa. The 
aim of the National Prison’ Association is to 
secure an amendment of the criminal code, the 
better administration of prisons and reformatories 
by the introduction of reformatory discipline, 
and the prevention and repression of crime by 
all practical methods, but especially by the ref- 
ormation of the prisoners. At the Kansas City 
meeting a number of papers will be read by able 
and experienced men, bearing on these aims of 
the association. Reports of standing committees 
will be presented and discussed on criminal-law 
reform, preventive and reformatory work, the 
care of discharged prisoners, proper prison dis- 
cipline, the work of the physician in prisons, and 
the police force in cities. 


THE NATIONAL \\UNICIPAL LEAGUE. 


What promises to be an unusually interesting 
meeting will be held by the National Municipal 
League at Rochester, N. Y., May 8-10. At this 
time the work of other reform organizations, 
including the American Society .of Municipal 
Improvement and the League of American 
Municipalities, will be discussed by the league. 
Important papers will be presented on the opera- 
tion of primary laws, direct nominations, the 
Crawford County system, and allied topics. A 
committee of the league on instruction in muni- 
cipal governinent in American educational insti- 
tutions will make a report. There will be re- 
views of recent charter legislation in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New England, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, California, and other States. The New 
York City anti-Tammany situation will be pre- 
sented by Mr. R. Fulton Cutting. Asin former 
meetings of the league, subjects of public control 
of municipal accounting statistics will receive due 
attention. A report on the subject will be made 
by Dr. Edward N. Hartwell, of Boston, and pa- 
pers will be read by Dr. E. W. Bemis, Dr. John 
A. Fairlie, and others. 


ECONOMIC CONFEREN«ES. 


The National Civic Federation has issued a 
call for a conference on taxation to be held in 
Buffalo, May 23-24. It is believed that a be- 
ginning may be made in working out some uni- 
form principles of taxation, and that possibly the 
conference may result in the appointment of a 
permanent commission to develop a basis for fu- 
ture action. 

The annual meeting of the American Economic 
Association will not take place until Christmas 


week, in the city of Washington, D. C., the 
American Historical Association meeting at the 
same time and place. 


THE AMERICAN PARK AND OUTDOOR ART 
ASSOCIATION. 


The next annual meeting of the American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association is to be held at 
Milwaukee, June 26-28. The president of the 
association, Mr. L. E. Holden, editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Deaier, wili present a paper on 
outdoor art in English public grounds. The his- 
tory of the park movement will be covered by 
papers presented by several of the representatives 
of park boards in American cities. Reports will 
also be made on park statistics, the sign-board 
nuisance, the village improvement movement, 
State laws relating to parks, public reservations, 
and other matters falling within the scope of the 
association’s work. Mrs. Holmes, the secretary 
of the Metropolitan Public Gardens, London, will 
present a paper upon the open-space movement in 
England. One of the most important influences 
at work in the association is that of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, which has a large membership and is 
presided over by Mrs. Herman J. Hall, of Chicago. 


A NATIONAL SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONFERENCE. 


A conference similar to that held at Buffalo in 
1899 will be held this year at Detroit, Mich., 
June 28 to July 4, the general plan of the con- 
ference being the same as that of the Buffalo 
conference. On the day before this conference, 
June 27, there will be a meeting at Detroit of 
the advocates of direct legislation. It is probable 
that the National Good Government League will 
call a meeting at Detroit either just before or just 
after the National Social and Political Conference. 
It is also probable that the Gull Lake Summer 
School of Economics will begin its sessions imme- 
diately after the close of the conference, at Gull 
Lake, a few hours’ ride from Detroit. The con- 
ference at Buffalo two years ago adopted a plat- 
form favoring direct legislation and proportional 
representation, direct taxation, public ownership 
of public utilities, and the sole control by the 
people through their government of the medium 
of exchange. 


TEMPERANCE CONVENTIONS. 


The next convention of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union will be held at Fort 
Worth, Texas, November 15-20. The number 
of accredited delegates to this convention will 
probably exceed five hundred, all the State and 
Territorial unions being officially represented, as 
well as forty different departments of work. 

The American Anti-Saloon League, of which 
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the Hon. Hiram Price is president and the Rev. 
Howard H. Russell superintendent, will hold its 
annual convention at Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 3-5. This league has now branch organiza- 
tions in thirty-four States and Territories, with 
over two hundred persons devoting their entire 
time to the management of the work. The na- 
tional league consists of over two hundred affili- 
ated bodies, consisting of the leading church 
denominations of the country and the largest 
temperance organizations. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 


The next meeting of the National Congress of 
Mothers will be held at Columbus, Ohio, May 
21-24. One of the new features of the coming 
meeting will be the unusual time given to con- 
ferences of mothers on the special topics in 
which they are vitally interested. This organi- 
zation aims to codperate with educators and 
legislators to secure the best physical, mental, 
and moral training for the young. It also aims 
at the enlightenment of motherhood upon the 
problems of races and development and improve- 
ment of the condition of motherhood in all walks 
of life. It forms a convenient medium for the 
interchange of ideas on subjects pertaining to 
the development of children in the home. 


AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 


An association which considers measures for 
the prevention of cruelty to children as well as to 
animals is the American Humane Association, 
which will hold its annual meeting at Buffalo, 
October 15-17. An important feature of this 
meeting will be a discussion of those methods of 
organization whereby this association is at present 
seeking to establish humane societies and to secure 
proper legislation in all those States and Terri- 
tories of the United States in which such societies 
do not exist. 


MEETINGS OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES. 


The thirty-fifth national encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the week beginning Septem- 
ber 9, promises to be well attended. As there 
are more than 100,000 members of the organiza- 
tion in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio alone, the cheap and convenient trans- 
portation from all points in those States to Cleve- 
land should insure an unusually large assemblage 
of veterans. The second day of the encampment, 
being the anniversary of the victory of Perry on 
Lake Erie, will probably be devoted to the Naval 
Veterans’ Parade, and it is expected that a ma- 
jority of the distinguished naval officers of the 
United States will be present on that occasion. 
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The Grand Army parade proper will be on 
Wednesday, September 11, and the business ses- 
sions of the encampment will take place on the 
two following days. The commander-in-chief 
this year is Maj. Leo Rassieur, of St. Louis, and 
the adjutant-general is F. M. Sterrett. 

The reunion of the United Confederate Veter- 
ans will be held this year at Memphis, Tenn., 
May 28-30. The third day of the meeting, May 
30, has been designated Forrest Day, in honor of 
Gen. Nathan Forrest. In the parade to take 
place on this day the remnant of Forrest’s Cav- 
alry Corps, which will attend the reunion in a 
body, will participate. On the same day the 
corner-stone will be laid of the equestrian monu- 
ment to General Forrest. 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy 
will hold their annual convention on November 
13, at Wilmington, N. C. The delegates to 
this meeting will number about one hundred and 
fifty. The Society of the Army of the Potomac 
will hold its annual reunion at Utica, N. Y., 
May 23-24, the principal features of the gather- 
ing being a parade and an excursion to the Adi- 
rondacks, the reunion closing with a grand 
banquet. This meeting is held at Utica by invita- 
tion of the city authorities and the Chamber of 
Commerce. During the coming autumn, the 
date having not yet been definitely fixed, the So- 
ciety of the Army of the Tennessee will hold its 
annual reunion at Indianapolis. This society 
was organized in the Senate Chamber of the 
capitol of North Carolina at Raleigh, on April 
14, 1865, and is composed of officers who served 
with honor in the Army or Department of the 
Tennessee, and their descendants. The president 
of the society is Gen. Grenville M. Dodge. 

The twentieth annual encampment of the Com- 
mandery-in-Chief of the Sons of Veterans will 
be held at Providence, R. I., September 16-17. 
The commander-in-chief this year is Mr. E. W. 
Alexander, of Reading, Pa. 

The Scotch-Irish Society will hold its annual 
convention at Chambersburg, Pa., May 31 to 
June 2. This place of meeting has been chosen 
with special reference to the fact that it is one of 
the chief centers of the race and the historic point 
of departure in the migrations of the Scotch-Irish 
to the South and West when they moved out to 
seize and colonize the great West. It is expected 
that there will be a large attendance from the Cum- 
berland Valley and the surrounding States. The 
papers and the addresses will cover the stirring 
history of this district in the early Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and later times. 

The Order of Scottish Clans will hold its regu- 
lar biennial meeting at Pittsburg, Pa., on August 
20, remaining in session four days. 











LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


CUBA AND CONGRESS. 


= Teller resolution, which was made a part 

of the declaration of Congress in 1898 de- 
manding that Spain withdraw from Cuba, is as 
follows : 

That the United States hereby disclaims any disposi- 
tion or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, 
or control over said island except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is ac- 
complished, to leave the government and control of the 
island to its people. 

In the North American Review for April, Sen- 
ator Albert J. Beveridge reviews the Cuban legis- 
lation of Congress from the early years of the 
nineteenth certury to the present time, consider- 
ing especially the purport and significance of the 
Teller resolution of 1898 in the light of the pre- 
viously defined national policy of the United 
States regarding Cuba. As to the specific mean- 
ing of the resolution, Senator Beveridge says : 

‘¢Tf it means that the United States should ut- 
terly withdraw from Cuba, leaving that people, 
without aid, guidance, or restraint, to work their 
ruin and our injury, this resolution is destructive 
of the unanimous conclusion of American states- 
manship and public opinion from before the foun- 
dation of our Government. It cannot mean such 
withdrawal, therefore, since it is a rule of inter- 
pretation familiar to courts that no law must be 
construed as repealing all former laws on the 
same subject if it admits of a meaning in har- 
mony with them. And it is not within rational 
belief that Congress intended such a sudden re- 
versal of the unbroken line of expressions of 
American purpose on this subject. 

‘¢Tf the Teller resolution means the uncondi- 
tional abandonment of the Cuban people by the 
United States, without having taken measures to 
secure a stable government, it was intended to 
prevent Cuban liberty and retard Cuban progress ; 
for that such would be the result of such entire 
American desertion of Cuba I shall presently 
demonstrate. Such a meaning, therefore, cannot 
be attributed to Congress, whose purpose in going 
to war with Spain was to aid and not injure the 
Cuban people. 

‘‘Tf this resolution means that we were to cast 
Cuba adrift, a derelict on our very coasts, it was 
intended to impair the interests, paralyze the Cu- 
ban commerce, and imperil the safety of the 
United States ; for that such would be the result 
is known of all men. But a purpose so unpatri- 
otic we dare not attribute to Congress, which, 


while inspired by an earnest friendship for every 


other people, owes its first and highest duty to 
the American people. 

“But if such be the meaning of this resolution, 
let us frankly admit that it was a mistake ; and 
between the consummation of such a mistake with 
its ruinous consequences, on the one hand, and 
the frank and brave correction of it by the estab- 
lishment and protection of liberty, order, rights, 
and law, on the other hand, there is no choice. 
In individual morals and in national statesman- 
ship, the latter is the only course possible.” 


OUR PLEDGE TO SECURE CUBAN LIBERTY. 


But Senator Beveridge prefers to read the 
amendment in the light of our entire history, of 
which it is a part, and to interpret it by the 
geographical, industrial, social, and human con- 
ditions inherent in the situation. 

‘¢‘ Submitted to these usual and ordinary prin- 
ciples of interpretation, construed by these ad- 
mitted standards of wisdom and justice, the 
Teller resolution does not deny, but demands, 
that the United States shall take measures to 
insure, on the one hand, the realities and not the 
mockery of liberty to the Cuban people, and to 
insure, on the other hand, the welfare of the 
American people. Interpreted by these prin- 
ciples and measured by these standards, this 
resolution requires that the United States shall 
see to it that a stable Cuban government is estab- 
lished and maintained, and that the island is 
protected from all foreign interference or attack. 
Is any other interpretation sane? Would not 
any court, construing the expression of the pur- 
pose of an individual, consider the whole case of 
which that expression is a part? And can this 
result in injury to Cuba? Who so concerned as 
the United States that Cuba shall have law, or- 
der, prosperity, and peace within and be secure 
from molestation from without ? Who so inter- 
ested as Cuba in the safety of the United States, 
upon whose markets, investments, and active 
friendship Cuba’s welfare depends? The reso- 
lution cannot be interpreted in hostility to the 
American people, who made possible a Cuban 
government of any kind. And to construe it as 
requiring us to abandon the Cuban people to 
their fate is to do them irreparable wrong. Such 
construction would annul the resolution’s very 
letter and defeat its expressed purpose. Con- 
sidered even as an isolated statement, such con- 
struction is impossible ;—impossible, considered 
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as a part of the unbroken current of American 
statesmanship ; impossible, considered as a rule 
of procedure by which Congress was to solve the 
practical problem confronting it.”’ 


THE PLATT AMENDMENT. 


After considering the provisions of the Platt 
amendment to the army bill adopted by the Fifty- 
sixth Congress, Senator Beveridge characterizes 
the spirit and motive of that legislation in the 
following paragraphs : 

‘In dealing with Cuba, Congress could not 
ignore all this. Congress was compelled to con- 
sider the character and inexperience of Cuba’s 
population ; the history of the attempts of simi- 
lar populations to govern themselves ; the pres- 
ent condition of such experimental governments 
on the one hand, and the situation of the. same 
populations, guided and restrained by the pro- 
tection of an administrative people, on the other 
hand. Congress had to consider, too, the facts 
of the last two years,—the expulsion of Spain 
from Cuba by American arms; the occupation 
of the island by American authority, law, and 
order ; the feeding of starving Cuban thousands 
with American bread ; the establishment of Cu- 
ban schools, posts, and sanitation upon modern 
methods by American administrators ; the Ameri- 
can purification of the Cuban customs service ; 
the impartial American administration of Cuban 
justice ; the protection of Cuban life and prop- 
erty by an American and Americanized police ; 
the beginning of the development of the richest 
agricultural, mineral, and timber resources on 





GETTING A LITTLE CLOSER. 
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the face of the globe, under the faith of Ameri- 
can protection ;—in a word, the American foun- 
dation in Cuba of civilization and of that liberty 
regulated by law which is the end and purpose 
of all free government. Congress had to con- 
sider, too, the American people. The sacrifices 
of the American people in blood and treasure and 
administration deserved such consideration. The 
geographical position of Cuba demanded it. The 
historian of a century hence would have properly 
denounced any action on the part of the Ameri- 
can Congress which, by any possibility, might 
result in delivering this gateway to the American 
Mediterranean, to any and all isthmian canals, to 
the mouth of that great artery of American com- 
merce, the Mississippi River, to our whole Gulf 
seaboard of 3,551 miles, over into the hands of 
those who, by treaty or purchase or any circum- 
stances of peace or war, might possibly become 
our national foes. 

“Thus it appears that our Cuban legislation de- 
prives Cuba of nothing that can help her, but 
bestows every benefit and erects every safeguard 
necessary to her settled and orderly self-govern- 
ment. It insures the development of the island’s 
resources and the highest happiness possible to its 
people. Against the enemies of Cuba, foreign and 
domestic, is drawn the sword of the Great Repub- 
lic; and under its protection the infant state may 
grow in peace and wax strong in a sure security. 
It is an inspiring scene with which the young 
century begins—the newest government of the 
world aided, guided, and protected by the freest. 

‘¢We are not depriving Cuba of liberty ; we 
are helping her to liberty. Landowners are not 
to be robbed ; they are to be protected. Cities 
are not to be sacked ; they are to be defended. 
Equal rights are not to be violated ; they are to 
be preserved and enforced. Free speech is not 
to be suppressed ; it is to be fostered. Educa- 
tion is not to be destroyed ; it is to be built up. 
But anarchy is to be kept down, foreign powers 
kept at bay, and the elements that oppose Cuban 
progress held in check. All this is not the de- 
nial of liberty ; it is the bestowal of liberty. For 
liberty cannot live without order and law. 

‘«'The Cuban people and the American people 
are not and are not to be enemies or strangers. 
We are and are still more to be friends— close 
friends,’ to use the President’s felicitous phrase. 
We are not yet united into a single nation, as the 
fathers hoped we should be; and such a union 
never may occur. But, while establishing Cuba’s 


independent governmental identity, the United 


States has given her our permanent counsel, aid, 
and comfort. Whether that relation shall de- 
velop into a still closer connection depends upon 
the Cuban people.” 
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SENATOR PLATT ON HIS CUBAN AMENDMENT. 


| the World’s Work for May, Senator O. H. 

Platt writes on ‘‘'The Solution of the Cuban 
Problem,” and gives a full explanation and de- 
fense of our proposition now before the Cubans, 
drafted by himself. Senator Platt considers that 
the real question before us in the matter of Cuba 
is, ‘* How can an independent republic be estab- 
lished there under conditions and circumstances 
which shall best subserve the interests of the 
people both of Cuba and of the United States ?” 
When the Cuban convention met last November 
it showed, in Mr. Platt’s judgment, a distinct 
coolness toward the United States, and little or 
no disposition to enter into any agreement or to 
formulate any statement of the relations which 
should exist between the two countries. Con- 
gress then felt it necessary to advise the conven 
tion of certain conditions which our Governmen: 
deemed essentially attached to the withdrawal of 
the United States from Cuba. 

‘« Accordingly, Congress, on the second day 
of March, by an amendment to the army appro- 
priation bill, authorized the President to with- 
draw from the military occupation of Cuba 


so soon as a government shall have been established in 
said island under a constitution which, either as a part 
thereof or in an ordinance appended thereto, shall de- 
fine the future relations of the United States with 
Cuba, substantially as follows : 


I, 


That the government of Cuba shall never enter into 
any treaty or other compact with any foreign power or 
powers which will impair or tend to impair the independ- 
ence of Cuba, nor in any manner authorize or permit 
any foreign power or powers to obtain, by colonization 
or for military or naval purposes or otherwise, lodgment 
in or control over any portion of said island. 


BE: 


That said government shall not assume or contract 
any public debt, to pay the interest upon which, and to 
make reasonable sinking-fund provision for the ultimate 
discharge of which, the ordinary revenues of the island, 
after defraying the current expenses of government, 
shall be inadequate. 


SEP. 


That the government of Cuba consents that the 
United States may exercise the right to intervene for 
the preservation of Cuban independence, the mainte- 
nance of a government adequate for the protection of 
life, property, and individual liberty, and for discharg- 
ing the obligations with respect to,Cuba imposed by 
the Treaty of Paris on the United States, now to be 
assumed and undertaken by the government of Cuba. 


EV. 


That all acts of the United States in Cuba during its 
military occupancy thereof are ratified and validated, — 
and all lawful rights acquired thereunder shall be main- 
tained and protected. 
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Vi 
That the government of Cuba will execute, and as far 
as necessary extend, the plans already devised or other 
plans to be mutually agreed upon, for the sanitation of 
the cities of the island, to the end that a recurrence of 
epidemic and infectious diseases may be prevented, 
thereby assuring protection to the people and commerce 
of Cuba, as well as to the commerce of the southern 
ports of the United States and the people residing 
therein. 
VI. 
That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the pro- 
posed constitutional boundaries of Cuba, the title 
thereto being left to future adjustment by treaty. 


Vil. 


That to enable the United States to maintain the in- 
dependence of Cuba, and to protect the people thereof, 
as well as for its own defense, the government of Cuba 
will sell or lease to the United States lands necessary 
for coaling or naval stations at certain specified points, 
to be agreed upon with the President of the United 


States. 
VIII. 


That by way of further assurance the government 
of Cuba will embody the foregoing provisions in a per- 
manent treaty with the United States. 

‘¢ Unless it be conceded that we have no right 
whatever to indicate the character of the govern- 
ment to be established in Cuba, or the relations 
which shall exist between the new government 
thereof and the United States, nothing could be 
more fair and just than the foregoing statement 
of conditions on which the President is author- 
ized to withdraw from the military occupation of 
the island. The conditions thus proposed by 
Congress are as manifestly in the interest of Cuba 
as of the United States. The keynote of these 
propositions is that Cuba shall be and remain in- 
dependent under a stable republican government, 
which the United States will assist in maintaining 
against foreign aggression or domestic disorder. 
Cuba needs this, because it will be practically 
powerless either to repel foreign aggression or to 
maintain peace and order at home if the turbu- 
lence of the past shall reappear. 

‘‘The new government of Cuba will have 
neither an army nor a navy. There are some- 
thing like six hundred millions of dollars of 
Spanish bonds outstanding, for which the rev- 
enues of Cuba were pledged at the time of their 
issue. These bonds are held largely in Germany 
and France. It is entirely probable that, Cuba 
being left without any means of defense, these 
governments on behalf of their citizens would 
demand and endeavor to enforce their assump: 
tion. Cuba's only guarantee against this will be 
the fact that any nation attempting to compel it 
to pay this indebtedness will understand that. it 
has the United States to deal with. Between 
revolutionists and Spaniards and Cubans who 
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were loyal to Spain, there is little love. With 
no army to repress disorder, it is certainly with- 
in the limit of reasonable probability that the 
revolutionary and turbulent party may attempt 
the destruction or confiscation of Spanish and 
Cuban property, which the new government 
would be utterly powerless to prevent. We most 
certainly owe a duty to our own citizens in Cuba 
that they shall be protected in the enjoyment of 
their property and kept free from the dangers 
which attend revolutionary uprisings. Indeed, 
any one who knows public sentiment in Cuba is 
aware that it is expected by Cuban people that if 
difficulty, either foreign or domestic, shall arise, 
the United States will be called upon to meet it. 
Even those who insist that nothing should be put 
into the constitution recognizing our right to do 
so, say that the United States will do it as a 
matter of course. Their strange attitude is that 
they will have a right to call the United States 
to their defense, but will not agree in advance 
that we may assert that right. 

«The United States needs this mutual arrange- 
ment because, for its own defense, it cannot per- 
mit any foreign power to dominate, control, or 
obtain a foothold in this hemisphere or its ad- 
jacent territory, and cannot tolerate such revolu- 
tions or disorders upon an island so near our 
coast as frequently occur in southern American 
republics ; more than all, because it stands pledged 
in honor to its own citizens, to the citizens of 
Cuba, and to all the world, to maintain quiet and 
peace and good government in Cuba. Ina word, 
Cuba needs self-government, peace, tranquillity, 
and prosperity. The United States asks for noth- 
ing more than this, but it recognizes its obliga- 
tion and insists upon its right to see that such 
results are to be permanently secured. 

“The justice, fairness, and wisdom of the con- 
ditions thus proposed do not seem to be ques- 
tioned by any. A few persons only assert that 
in the joint resolution passed by Congress for in- 
tervention in Cuba our Government in some way 
pledged jtself to make no requirement or sug- 
gestion respecting the establishment of a govern- 
ment by the people of Cuba. Such persons by 
some strange misapprehension also insist that the 
clause which has come to be known as the ‘ Tel- 
ler resolution’ estopped the United States from 
having anything to say as to the relations which 
should exist between us and the new government ; 
that although for three-quarters of a century con- 
ditions in Cuba had at various times imperiled 
our peace, and had always been an object of deep- 
est solicitude, we deliberately pledged our honor 
that from the time we should drive out Spain 
we would surrender any right to say what the 
future government of Cuba should be, and com- 
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mitted all the vast interests of the United States 
in that island to the people of Cuba alone. The 
folly of such action on our part ought to be a 
sufficient answer to those who insist on such a 
construction.” 


HOW MAY THE UNITED STATES GOVERN THE 
PHILIPPINES ? 


B* the terms of the Spooner amendment to 

the army appropriation bill passed by Con- 
gress, full authority is vested in the President of 
the United States to establish a system of civil 
government in the Philippines. Those who may 
have been disposed to question the constitution- 
ality of this grant of powers will be interested 
in the succinct and well-reasoned discussion of 
the subject contributed by Mr. Walter Wheeler 
Cook, of Columbia University, to the Political 
Science Quarterly for March. 

Mr. Cook bases his argument for the constitu- 
tionality of the Spooner amendment on the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

‘¢(1) Since the doctrine of the separation of 
the powers and the non-delegation of power from 
one branch of the Government to the other has 
no application to the government of a territory, 
Congress may create within a territory any form 
of local government organization that it wishes. 
It could, therefore, should it see fit, vest all 
governmental power for local purposes in one 
person and his appointees. (2) It could desig- 
nate as that person the President of the United 
States, provided the latter was willing to accept 
the duties of the office. In discharging the 
powers so conferred, the President would be act- 
ing, not as President of the United States, but 
merely as the agent of Congress, in carrying on 
the local government of the territory, and his 
powers would be neither more nor less than those 
of any other person whom Congress might ap- 
point to the same office.” 


POWERS OF CONGRESS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


His study of the various Supreme Court de- 
cisions on the points in dispute leads Mr. Cook 
to the conclusion that in legislating for the ter- 
ritories Congress acts in two distinct capacities : 
(1) as a national legislative body—e.g., in pass- 
ing a general revenue law applying to the whole 
country, for the purpose of raising revenue to 
meet the expenses of the general government ; 
(2) as a local government. In its capacity as a 
legislative body, the powers of Congress may 
not, in theory, be delegated to either the execu- 
tive or judicial branches of the national govern- 
ment ; but in its capacity as a local government, 
Congress has, according to the language used 























by the Supreme Court (101 U. S., 129, 133), 
the same powers which the people of a State 
possess with reference to their own local State 
government. 

‘«‘The analogy here drawn is, of course, not 
perfect, for there are without doubt limitations 
placed by the Constitution on the action of the 
people of a State (for example, by the Fourteenth 
Amendment) which would not be binding on 
Congress when acting as the local government of 
a territory; while, on the other hand, there may 
be limitations on Congress so acting which do not 
apply to the States. With these exceptions, 
which for our present purposes are immaterial, 
the analogy holds good. When, therefore, cer- 
tain persons are vested by Congress with powers 
of local government within a territory, they are 
not to be regarded as organs of the national gov- 
ernment, in the sense that Congress has delegated 
to them a portion of its power as a national legis- 
lative body. That this is the case appears more 
clearly when we remember that although Con- 
gress, considered as a department of the national 
government, possesses no executive or judicial 
power, and so cannot delegate any to any other 
person or body, nevertheless, in providing local 
territorial governments it grants to them not 
merely legislative but also executive and judicial 
powers. The grant of these powers must, there- 
fore, be regarded simply as a delegation of the 
whole or a part of the exclusive power of local 
government within a territory which belongs to 
Congress, and which it may exercise through 
such agencies as it sees fit.” 

In support of this view, one of Chief Justice 
Marshall’s decisions (1 Peters, 511) is cited. 

Mr. Cook holds, further, that whenever Con- 
gress, instead of acting itself, creates certain 
agencies to carry on the government of a terri- 
tory, it may adopt any form of governmental or- 
ganization which it deems best adapted to the 
situation in the particular territory, and may vest 
all legislative, executive, and judicial power for 
territorial purposes in one person and his ap- 
pointees. The famous Ordinance of 1787 for 
the government of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio River seems to have been based on this 
theory of the powers of Congress. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PREROGATIVE. 


The question remains to be answered: May 
Congress designate as the person to hold this 
authority the President of the United States? 
There seems to be no provision of the Constitu- 
tion which would operate to prevent such a selec- 
tion. 

‘© As we have seen, Congress, in this case, 
would not delegate the legislative power vested 
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in it as one of the three departments of the na- 
tional government by the Constitution, but would 
merely confer upon the President, or rather upon 
the person holding for the time being the Presi- 
dential office, the power which Congress admit- 
tedly possesses of governing the territory in ques- 
tion. The President, in carrying out the duties 
of such an office, would be acting, not as the 
President of the United States, but simply as the 
appointee and agent of Congress. In other words, 
one person would hold two offices—the Presidency 
of the United States and the governorship of a 
territory—which, so far as I can see, are in no 
way incompatible. I think I am justified in say- 
ing that the only incompatibility created by the 
Constitution is that between membership in the 
Congress and the holding of civil office under the 
United States. That provision has obviously noth- 
ing to do with the case in hand. 

‘¢ As a matter of fact, the case for the Spooner 
bill is won when it is once admitted that in gov- 
erning the territories Congress need not act di- 
rectly, but may delegate to agents such powers 
as it sees fit, regardless of the separation of 
powers. The principle that Congress may not 
delegate to the President any part of its power as 
a national legislative body is only a part of a much 
broader proposition—viz., that it may not dele- 
gate that power to any other person or body what- 
soever, whether officers of the Government or not. 
Its power of local government in a territory it 
may, however, delegate in whole or in part to 
others, and therefore to the President, unless its 
inability to do this be rested on some principle 
other than that on which the prohibition is based 
in the case of its powers as a national legislature. 
So far as I am aware, no other principle has 
ever been suggested. May we not, therefore, 
safely answer our second question also in the 
affirmative ?” 





PRINCE KROPOTKIN’S VIEWS ON THE 
RUSSIAN STUDENT-RIOTS. 


ib ae gravity of the crisis in Russian affairs 

is generally recognized ; but if any new 
proof of the seriousness of the situation was 
needed, the Czar furnished it early in April by 
appointing a reform minister of education to 
succeed Bogolépoff, who was assassinated a few 
weeks ago by a student. 

Prince Kropotkin, the anarchist agitator, who 
is now on his second visit to the United States, 
and whose sympathies are, of course, with the 
students and their supporters, contributes to the 
Outlook (New York) for April 6 a review of the 
recent disturbances. He declares that the em- 
bitterment of the students is greater than it has 
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been in any of the previous students’ disturb- 
ances. It is also significant that the working 
men of St. Petersburg, who are well organized, 
have sided with the students ; but the discontent 
is not confined to the labor unions—it has in- 
vaded the higher ranks of St. Petersburg society 
as never before. 




























EFFECT OF COSSACK BRUTALITY. 


«¢ The fact that a crowd of students and simple 
onlookers who stood on the Kazan Cathedral 
Square at St. Petersburg were so brutally as- 
sailed by the nagazkis, or lead-weighted horse- 
whips, of the Cossacks, and that so many as 
nineteen students were killed by these terrible 
weapons, is something absolutely new for the 
inhabitants of the capital. It shows that Nicholas 
II. is ready to treat his subjects—at St. Peters- 
burg, in the chief thoroughfare of the capital !— 
in a way which even his great-grandfather, ‘the 
iron despot,’ Nicholas I., never risked resorting 
to. There are certain points of view which it 
is always fatal to ignore. Thus, the Cossack 
nagatkis would have passed unnoticed at Moscow 
or in any provincial town, but they have pro- 
voked a general outburst of indignation at St. 
Petersburg, where the population is so accus- 
tomed to members of the imperial family in the 
streets that in case of a street disturbance it would 
expect some of them, if not the Czar himself, to 
appear among the crowd (as Nicholas I. did 
during the cholera outbreak), rather than to see 
the Cossacks cutting open the faces of the in- 
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least, of this measure, in a country in which 
military service is obligatory for all, and conse- 
quently, being a citizen’s duty, never ought to be 
considered as a punishment—such a measure 
meant the trampling under the feet of all laws of 
the empire by which military service has been 
very carefully regulated since it was rendered 
obligatory in 1874. It was a return to the tradi- 
tions of fifty years ago, when, under Nicholas I., 
in serfdom times, military service was a punish- 
ment which a serf-owner used to inflict upon his 
serf when he was dissatisfied with him, and which 
Nicholas I. applied also, under the view which was 
general then, as a punishment. It was a revival 
of one of the worst features of those times, which 
had become a thing of the past since 1874, and 
was spoken of with horror by the old genera- 
tions.”’ 

Twelve of the students who had been ordered 
to become soliders refused to take the oath of al- 
legiance to the Czar, and, after a court-martial 
trial, were condemned to death. Then followed 
a general uprising of the students of all the Rus- 
sian universities (women’s as well as men’s), 
academies, and technical schools. 


THE MINISTRY INTERVENES. 


The Czar’s ministers, however, who have here 
tofore been merely his secretaries and advisers in 
their respective departments, responsible to him 
alone, but not to the country, have finally as- 
sumed the powers of a responsible ministry. 





















nagaikis. If troops had been called out, and had 
charged the crowd, the indignation would not 
have been so great as it is now. At Warsaw 
the horsewhips of the Cossacks rendered the 
Revolution of 1863 unavoidable, because Warsaw 
is more of a west-European city than any city of 
Russia. And St. Petersburg is also of a west- 
European character.” 
THE CZAR’S BLUNDER. 


The disturbances began with the attempts of 
university students at Kieff to hold mass-meetings, 
in violation of a new Russian law prohibiting 
students’ meetings. In dealing with this affair, 
the late Minister Bogolépoff, acting under the 
Czar’s orders, nominated a court, composed of | 





the offending students. This court condemned 






terms of from one to four years. The Czar then 
Port Arthur as soldiers. Commenting on this 
action of the Czar, Prince Kropotkin says : 

‘‘Leaving aside the strangeness, to say the 


habitants and killing numbers of them by their f 










university professors and police officials, to judge B5 , 


183 students to exclusion from the university for % 


ordered a number of these culprits to be sent to 
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A RUSSIAN BALL—ROLLING UP TROUBLE FOR THE CZAR. 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


























They have compelled the Czar practically to with- 
draw his military decrees regarding the students, 
issued in the first place without the consent of 
the Council of State; they have prevented him 
from declaring a state of siege at St. Petersburg ; 
and they have brought about the dismissal of the 
St. Petersburg chief of police who was guilty of 
the outrages against the students in March. 
Prince Kropotkin says, in conclusion : 

‘¢The importance of these three steps cannot 
be overrated. For the first time in the history 
of Russia for the last hundred years, the Com- 
mittee of the Ministers has discussed the orders 
of the Czar and disapproved them, acquiring thus 
a power it never had before, and taking a re- 
sponsibility before the country and not before 
the Czar. These are evidently the first germs of 
constitutional rule, which necessarily will bring 
about further ones.” 

The appointment of General Vannovsky as the 
new minister of education seems to be a fourth 
concession to the general spirit of protest of 
which the students’ riots were only the outward 
expression. 

It is believed that the new minister will be sin- 
cerely supported in his reform measures by the 
other members of the cabinet, and it appears from 


the terms of his appointment that he himself is to . 


have full ministerial powers. His induction into 
office seems to mean nothing less than a reversal 
of the Czar’s reactionary policy. 


M. WITTE, THE RUSSIAN COLOSSUS. 


A VALUABLE study, at first hand, of the 

most powerful personality among Russian 
statesmen is contributed by Dr. E. J. Dillon to 
the Contemporary Review for April. 


M. WITTE’S POSITION. 


Dr. Dillon says : 

‘¢ Kaiser Wilhelm, Leo XIII., and M. Witte, 
the foremost statesmen of to-day, are popularly 
supposed to have the fate of Europe in their 
hands, and the Russian finance minister is often 
believed to be much the most powerful of the 
three. As he presides over the great ganglion, 
or nerve-center, of the Muscovite Empire, raising 
and spending the revenue of a nation of over a 
hundred and forty million people, it is felt that 
he must also have a commanding voice in the 
conduct of the affairs of every department of 
state government, domestic and foreign. But I 
have it on the authority of some of his confreves 
that the Czar’s confidence amounts merely to a 
firm belief that M. Witte is endowed with the 
brains, the will-power, the single-mindedness, 
and the honesty which go to the making of a good 
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financier, but that he is far from suspecting that . 
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his minister’s knowledge of political currents and 
undercurrents, his depth and breadth of view, 
his inborn psychological tact, and his gift of deftly 
adjusting present means to far-off ends, place 
him on a level with the first statesmen of the 
century. Beyond his own domain, therefore, 
he has no initiative, and scant influence. He is 
seldom consulted except in cases where financial 
questions are at issue, and his advice, even when 
it had to do with matters which directly affected 
his own sphere of action, has been several times 
set aside and the counsels of other ministers car- 
ried out instead. 


HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE, 


‘His is not a countenance which profoundly 
impresses the casual observer. The forehead and 
the eyes undoubtedly bespeak more than average 
intelligence, and the lines about the mouth sug- 
gest rare will-power, but his general personal ap- 
pearance jis of the kind which provokes negative 
sentiment rather than appreciative curiosity. 
Tall of stature, heavy in build, stiff in deport- 
ment, cumbersome in gait, cold in manner, and 
unpolished in address, M. Witte seems at first 
sight one of the least sympathetic men whom one 
would expect to find at the apex of the social 
pyramid in Russia. Although a nobleman by 
birth, he is the opposite pole to the human type 
labeled by Germans der Frackmensch, or ‘man of 
evening dress.’ Hard, stiff, angular, slow to 
speak and prompt to act, devoid alike of physical 
attractions and of the cheap arts of seeming and 
pleasing, he is said by those who know him most 
intimately to be gifted with a mind of large com- 
pass and with a keenness of insight bordering 
upon prophetic vision. 


HIS GENIUS. 


‘¢But underneath the opaque exterior and the 
rugged traits lie hidden sparks of genuine fire, 
which occasionally glisten forth through the eyes 
during the heat of discussion. Wont to throw 
his thoughts into deeds, he has few left for mere 
words, and is therefore a poor speaker. But 
when he does talk, sincerity and suasion char- 
acterize all he says. Devoid of the white heat of 
enthusiasm, and without the thinnest vein of po- 
etry in his composition, he may be aptly char- 
acterized as the embodiment of sturdy common 
sense raised to its highest Russian power. His 
temper is naturally uneven, with a pronounced 
tendency to violent outbursts, which sometimes 
seem greatly disproportioned to their cause. But 
he generally manages to keep his anger within the 
bounds of words which sting ; it seldom hurries 
him into rash action, and never assumes the form 
of feminine spite or vengeance. 
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HIS METHODS. 


‘«‘ No Russian minister was ever better equipped 
for success than is M. Witte. ‘To begin with, he 
has the gift, or it may be the habit, of bringing 
all the power of his mind and all the force of 
his will to bear upon his work. He is literally 
wrapped up in it, and whatever or whoever con- 
fronts him is made subservient to it. It is the 
element in which he lives. A Dutchman by ex- 
traction, and a railway administrator by profes- 
sion, M. Witte differs from most Russians in 
character, and from all living statesmen in meth- 
ods. Russia’s financial and industrial affairs were 
in a woeful tangle when M. Witte was first placed 
in charge of them, and established facts seem to 
proclaim that, so far, he has wound more ser- 
viceable thread out of the raveled skein than was 
or could have been expected. 


THE MAIN DRIFT OF HIS POLICY. 


‘¢M. Witte has already left his indelible mark 
on the administration and the country, and will 
be known as the first statesman, Russian or other, 
who has seriously coped with the task of organ- 
izing and coérdinating all the productive forces 
of the empire, and of warding off the crises and 
the acute distress which periodically result from 
the undue concentration of those forces on cer- 
tain narrow lines. Much could and should be 











fingers like grim death.—From I Papagallo, Bologna. 
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CAN THEY KEEP IT OPEN? 


The hand of the Russian Colossus would close upon China rorever, and is only prevented by the powers clinging to the 





done to bring order into the chaotic state of 
things which must result from the lack of coér- 
dination among the productive forces of the em- 
pire, and unless my reading of the signs and 
symptoms of the day be utterly wrong, the reali- 
zation of this is the real tendency and the chief 
merit of M. Witte’s policy. So long as private 
gain is the sole and unchecked stimulus to pro- 
duction, can any great governing agency of the 
kind suggested bring order into the general con- 
fusion, deaden the effects of crises, and hinder 
acute distress ? 


THE CHANCE OF SUCCESS. 


‘¢The lack of a general plan and of organized 
effort is more keenly felt, and can be more easily 
remedied, there than in any other country in the 
world. It is felt more disastrously because Rus- 
sia is virtually deprived of the relief which a 
foreign outlet affords to overstocked markets. It 
can be more easily and successfully treated, be-. 
cause already the state systematically collects and 
freely communicates information most valuable 
for trade and industry, which heretofore was 
guarded and acted upon by private firms compet- 
ing with each other. Moreover, the great or- 
ganic hindrance to a central organizing and con- 
trolling agency—individualistic production for 
markets whose capacities for consumption cannot 
be estimated in advance—although it exists in 


































Russia, is less widespread, owing to the circum- 
stance that the state there is the great artery 
which feeds almost all the mining and industrial 
enterprises. The Russian Government seems 
fairly well equipped for solving the greatest 
economic problem of this or any other age.” 


THE NEED FOR SUCH A PROVIDENCE. 


The present commercial crisis illustrates the 
need for some such terrestrial providence. 

‘« This long series of disasters, the stagnation 
of commerce, the glutting of the markets, the 
scarcity of hard cash, the weakening of credit, 
the fall in securities of every description, the 
crash of industries, the ruin of individuals, the 
misery of large numbers of the unemployed, con- 
stitute a spectacle unparalleled in the history of 
the empire. Within the short space of a twelve- 
month there has been a maximum fall in indus- 
trial shares from 573 to 247 rubles; in agrarian 

_ bank shares from 340 to 175 rubles; metallurgi- 
cal securities have in one case dropped from 
2,340 to 1,025 rubles; naphtha shares have 
shrunk in value from 13,200 to 10,500 rubles ; a 
number of important works have gone into ad- 
ministration, or declared themselves bankrupt ; 
works which cost 24,000,000 rubles in building 
have not been opened ; others, which seemed to 
be thriving for years, have been definitely closed ; 
millions of poods of pig iron are waiting for buy- 
ers ; 734,000,000 rubles of Belgian capital paid 
less than 24 per cent. interest last year, and 
seventeen Belgian companies are paying no divi- 
dend whatever, while thousands of workmen 
have been turned adrift and their families left 
famishing. 

‘From a report drawn up for the information 
of the French embassy at St. Petersburg by a 
member of their corps, the foreign capital in- 
vested in Russian joint-stock companies was sub- 
scribed by the different nations as follows : 
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‘¢ English capital, which is said to amount at 
present to about 480,000,000 rubles all told, was 
invested with a keener eye to proper and profit- 
able specialization than that of other peoples. A 
large percentage of it was placed in the Baku 
petroleum trade and in Caucasian manganese 
works. Englishmen, probably seeing that the 
metallurgical works were in danger of overcapi- 
talization, gave them a wide berth.” 
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WILL GERMANY FAIL? 
HE writer who veils his identity behind the 
pseudonym ‘‘ Calchas”’ discusses the future 
of Germany in the Fortnightly Review, under the 


above title. His conclusion is remarkable. He 
holds that Germany is absolutely certain to fail 
in competition with the sea power of England 
and the United States, and that she is not less 
certain to fail when pitted against the manufactur- 
ers of the United States. Where, then, lies the 
future of Germany? It lies, in his opinion, in 
the creation of a great Germanic central European 
power which would stretch from the Baltic to 
the Persian Gulf, absorbing Austria and Turkey 
in Europe. 


THE INCREASE OF THE GERMANS. 


The only reason which he gives for this is that 
the Germans are increasing at such a rate that 
the overflow of their population must go some- 
where. If it goes to English-speaking lands, it 
ceases to be German in the course of a genera- 
tion or two. There is one possible solution to 
which he is oblivious. He argues that it is im- 
possible for Germany, even if she were to break 
down the sea power of England, to possess her- 
self of the British colonies. The Monroe Doc- 
trine would shut her out of Canada, and he 
thinks it would be extended, in case of need, to 
South America. He also says that the British 
and Dutch standing together could answer for 
South Africa. But he does not seem to realize 
the fact that the one great gain—from the cyni- 
cal German point of view—to the Fatherland from 
the present war is that the British and Dutch 
cannot stand together for many, many years to 
come. 

GERMAN HATRED OF ENGLAND. 


‘¢Calchas’”’ article is, however, very well 
written and very interesting, and he says a great 
many things which it is very important that 
English people should know. As, for instance, 
when he says that hatred of England has become 
a fixed idea with a very great number of Ger- 
mans, and that the only effect of the Emperor’s 
recent visit to London was to intensify the ill- 
feeling which exists between the peoples. His 
visit and the bestowal of the Black Eagle upon 
Lord Roberts did not signify a rapprochement be- 
tween the German and English peoples, but a 
breach between the German people and the Ger- 
man Emperor. It is hardly too much to say, 
says ‘‘Calchas,” that the bestowal of the Black 
Eagle upon Lord Roberts*was the most unpopu- 
lar act of his reign. How unpopular it was, 
English people have not yet begun to understand. 
The German comic papers have given expression 
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to the sentiment with a greater freedom ‘than is 
usually safe in a country where /ése majesté con- 
signs the offender to prison. Simplicissimus, for 
instance, publishes a very effective and some- 
what ghastly cartoon entitled ‘In Harmony,” in 
which Lord Roberts is represented as hanging by 
the neck from the gallows-tree, while the crows 
are feasting on his face. Under it is written, 
‘: The German people also wish to give an eleva- 
tion to Lord Roberts.” More amusing and less 
savage was the cartoon in another German comic 
paper which referred to the same subject of the 
Black Eagle. A visitor to the Zodlogical Gar- 
dens looking into the eagle’s cage sees the red 
eagle with outspread wings aloft, the picture of 
health, but the unfortunate black eagle sits on 
the floor of the cage with his wings spread out, 
looking very sick, in the last stage of molting. 
‘‘ What is the matter with the black eagle?” 
asks the visitor. ‘‘I cannot imagine,” says the 
keeper ; ‘‘he has been like that for the last two 
weeks.” That is to say, ever since the Kaiser 
bestowed the decoration of the Black Eagle upon 
Lord Roberts. 


ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND RUSSIA. 


Another thing ‘‘Calchas” says is that no 
greater folly can be conceived than that of which 
England is constantly guilty, of allowing Ger- 
many to improve her relations with Russia at 
England’s expense. He says that Germany will 
always continue to cover her advance in the Bal- 
kans and Asia by representing England as the 
real enemy of the Muscovite. 


A FRESH SKETCH OF GENERAL DE WET. 


i the May Cosmopolitan, Mr. Allen Sangree, 

who, it is announced, has recently returned 
from the Transvaal, where he accompanied Gen- 
eral De Wet in most of his campaigns, gives an 
interesting account of that leader. Mr. Sangree 
has no doubt that if Christian De Wet had begun 
his career in Natal at the head of the Boer army, 
Ladysmith would never have been relieved, nor 
the siege of Kimberley raised. ‘‘It is not kind 
to speak unpleasantly of the dead, but poor old 
General Joubert was entirely incapable of his 
heavy task. I have seen his own friends weep 
with remorse over the ill-fated Natal campaign of 
this aged leader.”” Mr. Sangree says that Joubert 
would not allow his troops to fire on the British 
columns retreating across the Tugela in deplorable 
defeat, on the ground that it was not humane. 
Mr. Sangree has this to say of De Wet: 

‘¢Tf this military genius were to appear on the 
streets of New York or Boston, he would not 
invite a second glance, except for his uncouth 
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garments. Black hair and beard, high cheek- 
bones, narrow eyes wide apart and twinkling with 
humor much of the time, a nose large and aquiline, 
a firm mouth and chin, make his face strong but 
not distinguished. He is six feet tall, with 
muscles of tempered steel, rides horseback like a 
centaur, and always carries a ridiculously small 
carbine. 

‘¢ At home, on his truck farm in the Orange 
Free State, where he was quietly living when war 
broke out, he had some reputation as a practical 
joker—nothing else in particular. He had served 
one session in the Raad at Bloemfontein, but 
achieved no eminence as astatesman. Even after 
the war was well under way, De Wet remained 
in the background, and it was not until the enemy 
drew near his own homestead, bringing death and 
destruction, that his latent gifts awoke. 

‘To-day, De Wet is the most relentless patriot 
in South Africa. His farm has been looted, his 
house burned to ashes, his wife and children de- 
ported to the shores of the Indian Ocean. He 
has sworn a solemn cath never to surrender, and 
the British do not want to take him alive. 

‘The English folk seem to have missed the 
point in estimating the real spirit that has actuated 
this man De Wet. After these long months of 
bloodshed and suffering, they now come forward 
to say that the Boers ought to give up because 
they have already caused enough trouble, or that, 
after all, England will furnish a better govern- 
ment than Kriger’s. I even talked with one 
intelligent member of Parliament recently who 
averred it was a crime on the part of De Wet to 
continue killing poor old farmers ‘just to make a 
reputation for himself.’ The best answer to this 
was the remark a Pretorian mother made to her 
little son when he disobeyed her in some house- 
hold command. ‘Johnny,’ she said, ‘from now 
on you must do exactly as I tell you, for when 
you get big you are to fight the English, and the 
first thing a soldier learns is to obey.’ 

‘General De Wet had had no experience in 
warfare previous to taking command of 400 Free 
Staters in the fall of 1899. He had never heard 
of Kitchener or Roberts, had read little but his 
Dutch Bible, and knew nothing of Napoleon 
Bonaparte or Julius Cesar. One afternoon in the 
latter end of March, 1900, after several months’ 
campaigning, a scout rode into his camp with 
news that an English garrison occupied a place 
called Sannah Post. In two days this farmer won 
a victory that either of his two famous pred- 
ecessors would have been proud of.” 

Mr. Sangree gives a circumstantial and graphic 
account of the affair at Sannah Post, where De 
Wet captured seven cannon from Colonel Broad- 
wood. He says Broadwood had 2,500 men, while 

















When the 


De Wet had 1,400 burghers in all. 
battle was over, De Wet found his own loss to be 
4 killed and 12 wounded, and the English left 
250 dead or wounded and 425 prisoners. 

‘De Wet’s army to-day presents a grotesque 


appearance. By constant capture of English 
baggage-trains, the old bewhiskered Tak Haar 
riflemen are enabled to go about togged up in 
smart khaki clothes made for the King’s officers. 
The ponies, many of which have been ridden two 
years continuously, are little more than skin and 
bones. Mauser rifles have long since been aban- 
doned, and only the Lee-Metfords taken from 
the English are in use. Among the troopers 
may be found what few soldiers of the foreign 
legion have not been scared away, and a few 
score artillerymen. The pace has set too rapid 
for most of the venerable burghers, and their 
place has been taken by young men, who will go 
down in history as the bravest of the brave. 
Many of them are mere school-children, whose 
astonishing adventures will scarcely be believed 
by posterity. Secretary Reitz has a son, Denys, 
only fourteen years of age, who when last heard 
of was fighting by the side of De Wet.” 


THE FUTURE CITY BY NIAGARA. 


| i the May McClure’s, Mr. Rollin L. Hartt 

gives a lively description of the whole geo- 
graphical and industrial situation suggested by 
the Buffalo Exposition and the possibilities of 
Niagara Falls. He says there is already an am- 
bition on the part of the man who lives in the 
city of Niagara Falls to discuss the question 
whether Buffalo will consume his city, or whether 
Niagara Falls will consume Buffalo. The possi- 
bility is founded on the fact that the electrical 
power that Niagara Falls gives birth to leaks out 
considerably before it reaches Buffalo. In the 
23 miles there is a loss of 12 per cent. or more. 
Mr. Hartt thinks that the matter will be settled, 
probably, by the existence of a greater Buffalo 
that will stretch out in the direction of the Falls. 
Mr. Hartt asks why we have waited so long to 
utilize this power. 

‘¢The answer is not so much physical as psy- 
chological. ‘lhe human mind is so constituted that 
it appreciates little things more readily than it 
appreciates big things. Show it a mill-pond 100 
yards long, a dam 15 feet high and 6 feet thick, 
and a tail-race of 20 rods, and it knows what it 
is. But show it a chain of mill-ponds reaching a 
thousand miles from Duluth to Buffalo, a dam 
160 feet high and 23 miles thick, and a tail-race 
composed of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence 
River, and for many generations no fellow can 
tell what it is. 
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‘Or -reduce the Niagara to its lowest terms. 
The Gorge itself is nature’s own wheel-pit, with 
every facility for pouring water into it and every 
facility for drawing water away from it. The 
most accomplished electrical and hydraulic en- 
gineers of the age come and look at it, knit their 
brows, talk wisely, and decide upon digging an 
artificial wheel-pit of their own through the liv- 
ing rock, pouring the water into it from a canal, 
and drawing the water away from it through a 
three-million-dollar tunnel. Go visit the plant 
of the Niagara Power Company. It is simply 
an underground Niagara. While it was build- 
ing, a rival syndicate had caught the secret of 
the mighty cataract. They permitted the men of 
miliions to bury their wealth in the earth, and 
meanwhile they sat perched on the edge of the 
cliff below the Falls, twirling their thumbs, kick- 
ing their heels, and biding their time. 

‘¢ How wondrous wise! Many years ago a 
canal had been dug from a point above the 
Upper Rapids to a point just beyond the new 
steel-arch bridge. There the canal furnished 
water-power for a tiny Minneapolis, and having 
turned the wheels of several flouring mills, 
spurted out over the cliff and fell in a fine row of 
cataracts down into the gorge below. What if 
the Falls themselves were too big to be bitted and 
bridled! Need men construct a subterranean 
Niagara of the desired dimensions, when this 
secondary Niagara already existed? ‘ Now,’ 
said the rival syndicate, ‘let us simply take a 
bag of oats and a halter, catch one of these little 
runaway waterfalls, and harness it to our dyna- 
mos.’ 

‘«So they did. By way of oats and halter, 
they set up an enormous brown-colored steel 
pipe, called a penstock, which reached from the 
level of the river to the top of the cliff. A strand 
of the canal drops 216 feet through the penstock, 
and dives under a power-house, where, owing to 
a sudden turn in the pipe, it rushes upward with 
inconceivable force against the huge water-wheels 
and turns a system of monster dynamos. ‘This 
single penstock generates 18,000 horse-power. 


POSSIBILITIES OF POWER-DEVELOPMENT. 


‘¢Fancy, then, the resources of the Lower 
Niagara when the whole Gorge, from the upper 
steel-arch bridge to the Whirlpool, -is closely 
lined with similar penstocks! Nor is this all. 
Whenever the river falls over the cliff, a column 
of spray shoots skyward ; rainbows arch through 
the spray ; and at the end of each rainbow lies a 
pot of gold, which lures thitherward the specula- 
tive genius and the engineering skill of the 
world. Investors, to make the matter clear, un- 
pocket thick packets of typewritten miracles, 
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Quite innumerable are those schemes for power- 
development—some practical, some not. There 
is even talk of studding the Whirlpool rapids 
with turbine wheels. 

‘¢ Meanwhile, the jealous Canadians intend to 
divert Chippewa Creek from its course and dash 
it through penstocks into the Niagara Gorge—a 
project which will occasion the American Con- 
gress no littleconcern. For the power is wanted 
at Greater Buffalo, and already the tariff-reformers 
are asking, ‘Is the electrical fluid a commodity ? 
If so, is it dutiable?’ The Canadians retort, 
with upturned noses, ‘ How much will you charge 
for the juice ?’ 

‘¢ Here, then, is warrant enough for the wild- 
est predictions. Whereas Lowell was built by 
less than 12,000 horse-power, and Minneapolis by 
25,000, Greater Buffalo has 120,000 already in 
sight, and will soon have at its disposal 500,000. 
The Falls themselves afford a total of 7,500,000 ! 
To watch the effects of such prophecies is a 
sociological lark. The conservative little Minne- 
apolis on the edge of the cliff continues to use 
the water-power by mechanical devices ; already 
the old-fashioned factories of distant regions have 
begun to mobilize themselves and move to the 
Falls, where they substitute electrical power for 
steam; and the growth of new industries sug- 
gests, for rapidity, a Seventh Day of Creation ; 
for extent, an eighth world-wonder ; for sheer 
phenomenality, an actualized modern mythology.” 





CHICAGO AS A GREAT SEAPORT. 

N the May Frank Leslie's, Mr. William D. 
Hulbert tells of the attempts to ship cargoes 
direct from Chicago to Europe by way of the 
Welland Canal, instead of bringing the goods to 
Buffalo, putting them on a train, and transfer- 
ring them to a vessel again at New York. As 
the nineteenth century closed, the first steamer 
was launched at Chicago of a new line designed 
to ply between that city and Europe without dis- 
turbing the cargo in the entire passage. Three 
vessels just like her are now on the stocks. 
These are not large boats, being only 260 feet 
long and of 3,000 tons burden. It is impossible 
to build vessels of the modern ocean-carrying 
size, because of the difficulty of navigating the 
Welland and St. Lawrence canals. As the lakes 
and canals cannot be navigated in the winter, it 
is designed to work these new ships of the North- 
western Steamship Company in ocean traffic dur- 
ing the cold months., Mr. Hulbert enumerates 
the difficulties in making this a profitable venture. 
If these difficulties can be overcome by increasing 
the depth of the canals or in some other way, 
Chicago will undoubtedly take her place, situated 
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as she is a thousand miles from the sea, as one of 
the great seaports of the world. 

‘‘The principal difficulty was that there had 
been so much delay in finishing the canals that 
they had failed to keep pace with the progress of 
modern shipbuilding. Their dimensions, which 
were considered ample when the scheme of en- 
largement was first laid out, were out of date in 
the year 1900. Many of the lake freighters of 
to-day are nearly twice as long as the locks of 
the Welland, and ocean steamers are often much 
longer. More than that, a steamer 260 feet in 
length will generally, if loaded to her full capa- 
city, draw considerably more than 14 feet, so that 
vessels which are not too long are apt to be too 
deep, unless lightened by unloading portions. of 
their cargoes. Then, too, the depth of water in 
the canal varies more or less, according to local 
and temporary conditions. The average for one 
year is seldom quite the same as for the next, 
and there are fluctuations from month to month, 
from day to day, and even from hour to hour. 
A vessel might set sail from Chicago drawing 14 
feet, and find on arriving at Port Colborne that 
the water in the canal was only 13 feet 6 inches 
deep. And at the same time, a vessel coming 
up from the ocean will meet with a slight im- 
pediment from another source, for as she leaves 
the sea her draught will be somewhat increased 
by the difference in specific gravity between 
fresh water and salt. 


SHIPS BUILT TO NAVIGATE BOTH THE LAKES AND 
THE OCEAN. 


‘¢ But in spite of all these difficulties, 1t is pos- 
sible for a steamer of the size of the Northwestern 
to navigate both the lakes and the ocean. The 
question has been, ‘Will it pay?’ The second 
United States Deep Waterway Commission, ap- 
pointed by the President to make surveys and 
examinations of deep waterway routes between 
the lakes and the Atlantic, says in its report, 
which was sent to Congress last December: ‘It 
is considered by high authorities very doubtful 
whether the vessel can be so constructed as to 
navigate successfully and economically the ocean, 
the lakes, and canals.’ 

‘¢Jf any steamers can do it, the Northwestern 
and her three sister ships should be the ones. 
In the trade from the upper lake ports to Ogdens- 
burg and the ports on Lake Ontario it has hap- 
pened more than once that a boat whose general 
shape was well suited to her work has carried 
over 2,000 tons through the Welland on a draught 
of less than 14 feet, when another steamer, with 
equal or greater draught, could not carry more 
than 1,100 or 1,200. This means that vessels 
which are to make money by transporting freight 
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from Chicago to Europe must be especially de- 
signed for this service. They must be of the 
largest size that can enter the locks, and they 
must have a model which will enable them to 
float the largest possible cargo on the least draught 
consistent with safety and seaworthiness. Such 
a ship is the Northwestern. She will lie between 
the lock-gates with very little room to spare ; 
and standing beneath her as she lay on the 
stocks shortly before her launching, I noted the 
broad, flat bottom, which told of great carrying 
capacity. She isa great credit to American skill 
in designing, and especially to that of Captain 
Harriman, of the Chicago Shipbuilding Company. 
A great English marine engineer has pronounced 
them the strongest boats, with the greatest carry- 
ing capacity for their size, that he has ever seen. 

‘¢Tt is not expected, however, that the boats 
building in Chicago will be able to traverse the 
canals when loaded to their greatest capacity ; for 
the Northwestern can be so loaded as to draw 21 
feet. A full cargo for one of them means nearly 
3,500 tons, and not much more than 2,000 has 
ever passed the Welland in a single vessel. The 
plan is to have them carry as large loads as pos- 
sible from Chicago to Montreal or Quebec, and 
there fill up with additional freight before cross- 
ing the ocean. This method has already been put 
in practice to a slight extent. Last summer a 
Canadian company, which is engaged in opening 
some »dnes on the northeastern shore of Lake 
Superior, brought over from England four small 
steamers of about 2,500 tons each, and used them 
in transporting machinery and supplies from 
Lake Erie ports to the scene of their operations. 
At the close of the season of navigation the boats 
were sent back ; and each one called at Conneaut 
Harbor, Ohio, and took on a thousand tons of 
steel consigned to England by the Carnegie Steel 
Company. At Montreal they made another stop 
and filled up to their full capacity with lumber 
and other freight. These shipments of steel di- 
rect from Conneaut Harbor to Europe by water 
attracted a great deal of attention in the news- 
papers, and certainly gave another indication of 
what may be done with vessels built especially for 
the trade. 

‘«In other respects besides size and model, the 
Northwestern and her three sisters are well 
adapted to service on salt water as well as fresh. 
Seaworthiness and solidity of construction have 
entered into the problem. Not long ago I asked 
a famous civil engineer, one who has made a 
special study of transportation between the lakes 
and the sea, what would be likely to happen to 
the average lake steamer if she ventured out upon 
the ocean. 

‘«¢She’d go to pieces,’ he replied. ‘She’s too 
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flimsy. She’s not as flimsy as boats in which I 
have traveled along parts of the Pacific coast of 
South America, where they never have any vio- 
lent storms, but she couldn’t stand the North 
Atlantic.’ 

‘¢Furious gales often sweep over the Great 
Lakes, especially in the late autumn, but the ex- 
panse of water is not broad enough for the rais- 
ing of such billows as are encountered on the 
ocean, and the danger to vessels lies more in the 
lack of sea-room than in the height of the waves. 
The hulls of lake steamers are, therefore, subject 
to rather less strain than those of ocean-going 
craft, and their construction is somewhat lighter. 
One of the large shipbuilding firms tells me that 
there is a difference of from 15 to 20 per cent. 
between the cost of an ocean steamer, built under 
Lloyd’s rules, and that of a ship of the same size 
for lake service. And there is not only a saving 
in the first cost of the lake vessel, but an increase 
in her earning power also, for every ton sub- 
tracted from the weight of the hull is a ton 
added to her cargo-carrying capacity. The light- 
ness of the lake steamers, and the size of their 
cargoes in proportion to their gross tonnage, have 
undoubtedly been great factors in the marvelous 
growth and prosperity of our fresh-water marine. 
The Northwestern and her sisters are sufficiently 
heavy and solid to breast the billows of the At- 
lantic, and their greater weight may put them to 
a certain disadvantage as compared with the 
more buoyant vessels of the lake fleet. On the 
other hand, the lake steamers have nothing to do 
during the winter, and while they are lying idle 
in port, waiting for spring to come and release 
them from the ice, boats like the Northwestern 
can find profitable employment on the ocean.” 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 


Beas overwhelming victory of the Progres- 

sives at the fifth London County Council 
election, in March last, leads two writers in the 
Fortnightly Review to moralize concerning the 
lessons which these continued victories of the 
Progressives teach to Liberals. Mr. H. L. W. 
Lawson writes an article full of information con- 
cerning the work of the County Council. * He 
points out that on the 2d of last March London 
gave what was more nearly a unanimous vote 
than the giant city ever gave before. If the re- 
sult had been fully anticipated, it would have 
been possible to have won even more seats than 
those which were captured by the majority. 
The Progressive victories were won as much in 
the villa constituencies as in those inhabited by 
the working classes. The charges against the 
Progressives had been found to be unproven, 
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and they had been sufficiently long in power to 
make the prognostications of coming tyranny and 
spoliation sound ridiculous. 


? 


THE ‘‘ PROGRESSIVE’ RECORD. 


Describing the good works of the council 
which have commanded the approval of the citi- 
zens, Mr. Lawson passes in review the operations 
of its various committees : 

«The Bridges Committee have constructed one 
splendid tunnel under the Thames at Blackwall, 
are now engaged in ‘forming a crossing to con- 
nect Greenwich and Millwall,’ and have obtained 
parliamentary power to make a like connection 
between Rotherhithe and Shadwell. Woolwich 
ferry, early declared free, has been utilized both 
for day and night service. Lambeth Bridge is 
under reconstruction ; and by this committee, as 
the authority for prevention of floods under the 
act of 1879, much has been done to insure the 
safety of the riverside. The Building Acts Com- 
mittee have not only had to administer many acts 
of Parliament—they actually had to draft and 
carry through Parliament the main act, which 
enables them to check in London the extrava- 
gance and monstrosity of building that make the 
typical American city a thing of hideousness, 
once seen not easily to be forgotten. But for 
them, in the last few years of active trade, new 
blocks of flats and offices would have towered to 
the sky, shutting out light and air from our nar- 
row and tortuous streets. When the London 
County Council came into being the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, though far from inefficient, was 
lamentably inadequate, starved as it had been by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. The council 
is unhampered by the parliamentary restriction 
of the rate to one halfpence in the pound, and it 
has a force of nearly 1,200 officers and men, and 
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A HINT. 


MADAM.LONDON (to the Progressive champion): “There is your prize, 
and I hope you will value it and make good use of your victory.” 


From Moonshine (London). 
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nearly 200 stations of various kinds. Its Fire 
Brigade Committee mapped out London on a 
proper scale of safety. In his annual speech, the 
chairman said: ‘London pays far less attention 
to the work than if it had a less conscientious or 
a less prudent committee, whose mismanagement 
would allow of a great periodical conflagration.’ 
The principal work of the Highways Committee 
is the management of the tramways in South 
London. It has never been forgotten by the 
constituencies of North London that the Moder- 
ates in 1897 forced the council to give a fresh 
lease to the North Metropolitan Tramway Com- 
pany, and that in consequence, until 1910, the 
council must sit still and allow those who live in 
districts north of the Thames to lack all the ad- 
vantages that they have conferred, or are about 
to confer, upon the districts south of the Thames. 
In the south, where the council works as well as 
owns the tramways, nearly £50,000 was paid 
last year in aid of the council’s rate ; the service 
has been improved, and halfpenny fares extended, 
with the additional boon of working-class return 
fares ; the men employed have one day’s rest in 
seven and a sixty-hour week ; and the traffic re- 
ceipts beat the most successful year of the com- 
pany’s working. Last month a trial was made 
of the system of electricity, which will soon be 
applied to 115 miles of line. London is, in fact, 
in sight of a belated revolution in tramwa‘ com- 
munication that will be of untold bei-fit to 
working people.”’ 


‘¢TILL THE POOR HAVE BREATHING SPACE.” 


On the housing question, Mr. Lawson pro- 
ciaims that the London County Council is the 
only local authority which has tried to put the 
later sections in the housing acts into operation. 
They are housing now 17,000 persons, and they 
are about to lay out $7,500,000 at Lord- 
ship Lane, Tottenham, in a compre- 
hensive plan for housing some 50,000 
more. Open spaces for the recreation 
and enjoyment of the people have been 
multiplied tenfold since the council be- 
gan its work. The parks have been 
marvelously improved, and rendered 
more attractive for the community. 
They have immensely improved the 
arrangements for the treatment and 
disposal of sewage, and they have so 
far purified the lower reaches of the 
Thames that fish are increasing year by 
year. In looking after the prevention 
of fraud in weights and measures, they 
have made such an improvement that 
the number of convictions for dishon- 
esty in the sale of bread and coal have 























been reduced from 444 in 1890 to 40 in 1899. The 
council has done a great deal in technical educa- 
tion, to make up for the admitted inefficiency of 
the system. It has endowed and supervised all 
the polytechnics and schools of handicrafts and 
art which are worthy of support. It has given a 
large and well-selected number of scholarships, 
and has done its best to give the lads of London 
a good commercial training. All this good work 
has been done almost exclusively by the Pro- 
gressives, for the Moderates have notoriously 
shirked work. On the whole, they have only 
put in half the number of attendances that are 
credited to the majority. 


THE ALLEGED ‘‘ APATHY’’ OF LONDON. 


Mr. Lawson dispels a popular delusion as to 
the prevalent abstention from voting at the Lon- 
don County Council election. He says that the 
average number of electors who voted at muni- 
cipal elections in provincial towns is 35 per cent. ; 
in London, it is 40 per cent.; yet in parliamen- 
tary contests it is 75 to 80 per cent. in London, 
and in provincial elections it is 90 per cent. All 
this good work has been done with very slight 
increase of the rates. The county rate was 123d. 
in the pound in the first year of the council’s ex- 
istence. It is now ls. 1$d., the increase of 1d. 
in the pound being divided equally between the 
interest and repayment on the debt and the in- 
crease of annual maintenance. In twelve years 
it has only added $27,500,000 to the debt, of 
which $12,500,000 was applied to remunerative 
purposes. The new council will endeavor to 
complete the acquisition of the tramways, and 
will apply itself vigorously to the carrying out of 
schemes for improving the housing of the poor. 
They will also establish a good steamboat service 
on the Thames, and replace the water companies 
by a water trust, which will obviate water famines 
by giving London a constant supply of pure water. 


MORAL: ELIMINATE THE CAPITALIST. 


Mr. Lawson's paper is followed by one writ- 
ten by Mr. G. F. Millin, who declares that the 
victory of the Progressives should teach British 
political parties a very important lesson; the 
Liberal party would do well to take it to heart. 
Why have the Progressives won in London? 
They have done so by adopting a programme of 
municipal socialism and endeavoring to use the 
organization of municipal government for the 
purpose of improving the public services, lower- 
ing the public charges, improving the treatment 
of the men employed, and lightening the public 
burdens. Mr. Millin maintains that this idea 
of using the administration for the purpose of 
dispensing with the private capitalist is the ques- 
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tion of the future, and, together with the settle- 
ment of the land question, will dominate the fu- 
ture of parties. But: the Liberal party must 
deal boldly and radically with the ownership 
and future accumulations of capital. Especially 
must they grapple with the drink traffic by way 
of the municipalization or nationalization of the 
trade. At present the vast organization of pri- 
vate capitalists has $1,200,000,000 invested for 
making a profit out of the drinking habits of the 
people. The ideal of the Liberal party of the 
future should be absolutely to veto all trading in 
drink for private profit, and consequently the 
extinction of all motives for pushing trade and 
encouraging consumption. The Progressives 
have swept the field in London, and the Liberals 
will sweep the field whenever they take up the 
same attitude toward capitalism in all its forms, 
—not an attitude of hostility, but an attitude of 
entire disregard for its interests whenever those 
interests clash with the real well-being of the 
people. 
The Voters and How They Voted. 

Mr. Robert Donald, writing in the Contempo- 
rary Review, describes the election as the triumph 
of the citizen over the politician. The following 
figures are interesting : 

















Parlia- 
Count 
mentary 
Register, Oeunsil. 
901. 
BG IONB ad oc acdedctudetdcsedddscavenues 505,912 510,253 
Division II. (service, etc.).............. 20,498 20,352 
Division III. (women and peers)......| ........ 104, 
Division IV. (owners, eCtC.).......sceee] sesceses 11,912 
PMBE ce ccccoudeavdddsrcewscedsedcdedds 63,126 63,459 
589,536 710,183 





‘‘The lodgers and service voters were added 
to the County Council register for the first time. 
At the general election, voters can vote in more 
than one division, and no doubt they do. At 
the County Council election, the system of ‘one 
man—and one woman—one vote’ prevails ; but 
it is to be feared that a very small proportion of 
the women qualified to vote did so at the recent 
elections. The percentage of voters to popula- 
tion varies from 20.4 in Lewisham to 7.6 in 
Whitechapel. As a rule, the middle-class resi- 
dential and the central districts have twice as 
many voters as the poor districts. An analysis 
of the election returns shows that the apathy was 
greatest in the divisions where the Conservatives 
are strongest, which helps to demonstrate how 
completely the political machine collapsed. The 
Progressives not only won eighteen seats, but 
were returned by enormous majorities.  - 

‘¢At the general election, a number of coun- 
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cilors thought that their success as Progressives 
would enable them to get elected as Liberals. 
With the exception of Mr. John Burns, who holds 
a unique position independent of parties, every 
one of them failed. Mr. Jeffery, in Chelsea, was 
defeated by 1,331 votes for Parliament, but re- 
turned to the County Council with the handsome 
majority of 1,900. Mr. Allen Baker, a popular 
councilor for East Finsbury, aspired to represent 
it in Parliament, but lost by 347 votes. He held 
his seat in the council by a majority of three to 
one. Mr. Torrance, the present chairman of the 
council, was defeated for Parliament by 1,619 
votes, and returned to the council with a majority 
of 1,738. The same thing happened in Green- 
wich, Walworth, and Stepney, where sitting Pro- 
gressive councilors sought parliamentary honors.” 


NAVIGATING THE AIR. 


HE failure of Count Zeppelin’s costly air- 
ship as a navigating machine has stimu- 
lated interest in the efforts that have long been 
made to determine the conditions under which 
aérial navigation may be possible. M. Pierre 
Banet- Rivet, in the. Revue des Deux Mondes for 
March 15, returns to the problem, and, in a way 
as nearly popular as the subject permits, seviews 
the kinds of experiments that have been made, 
and the principal difficulties that each kind has 
encountered. Speaking of Count Zeppelin’s ship, 
he says: ‘‘It is certain that its inventor relied, 
in its construction, on the following principle : 
The work to be done by a steering vessel in- 
creases . . . as the cube of the speed; now, if 
one enlarges the bulk of a balloon, the resistance 
(for the same speed) increases as the square of 
the dimensions, but the ascending force increases 
more than the cube of these dimensions, for the 
dead weight is far from increasing proportionally 
tothe tonnage. Whence it results that the weight 
permissible for the motor is increased in even 
iarger proportions. Therefore, as regards speed, 
it is an advantage for air-ships, as for steamboats, 
to have a larger tonnage.” In other words, by 
enlarging the carrying capacity of a ship, its 
moving force may be augmented more than the 
increased resistance it encounters, whether the 
element through which it passes is water or air. 
“Certainly,” says M. Banet-Rivet, ‘‘this con- 
clusion is theoretically unassailable. But, in the 
application, it is necessary to take account of the 
troubled medium in which air-ships move, and 
to consider that with great bulk every steering 
maneuver becomes excessively difficult, so that 
stability of direction (a condition indispensable 
for success) is almost unattainable. Now, 


Zeppelin’s ship, the form of which was a cylinder 
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sharpened at the ends, had a bulk of about 11,000 
cubic meters, a length of 125 meters, and a di- 
ameter of 12 meters. Whatis the result? This 
immense machine . . . has been able three times 
to raise itself in the air and to circle above Lake 
Constance, but not once has it been able to return 
to the point of departure.” M. Banet-Rivet 
quotes approvingly the remark of M. de Fonvielle, 
that ‘‘the sole result that can be regarded as 
definitively gained by Count Zeppelin’s experi- 
ments is the possibility of attaching petroleum 
motors to balloons filled with hydrogen without 
having to fear fire.” 


METHODS OF AVIATION. 


The conclusion that M. Banet-Rivet reaches 
from an examination of the very imperfect suc- 
cesses that have been attained in trying to navi- 
gate balloons is that only machines heavier than 
the mass of air which they displace will furnish a 
practical solution of the problem of aérial naviga- 
tion, —‘‘ aviation becoming so the natural exten- 
sion of aérostation.” 

Of the various machines devised for propulsion 
in the air, he thinks the aéroplane is likely to 
give the best results. His chief reason seems to 
be that, owing to its comparative simplicity, the 
scientific conditions of its success are more likely 
to be worked out than in the case of other ma- 
chines. But even for the aéroplane he does not 
regard the conditions of success as easily deter- 
minable. A very important advance, however, 
has been made in the last decade toward making 
a light and practical motor. In 1890, according 
to Mr. Chanute, the lightest steam motor weighed 
a little more than 27 kilograms per horse-power ; 
for a petroleum motor, the least weight per 
horse-power was 40 kilograms ; for an electric 
motor, 59 kilograms. In 1900, the least weight 
per horse-power of a steam motor was 3.6 kilo- 
grams ; for a petroleum motor, 3.2 ; for an elec- 
tric motor, 4.5. ‘*One can understand, then,” 
says M. Banet-Rivet, ‘that in the interval of 
these ten years engineers so well informed as 
MM. H. Maxim and Ader have judged it possible 
to consecrate to aviation, and have undertaken 
the construction of, aéroplanes worthy of the 
name of flying-machines ; that is to say, capable 
of carrying in the air one or several travelers in 
conditions suitable for safety, stability, and speed.” 
‘n the opinion of M. Banet-Rivet, only acci- 
dental circumstances have prevented them from 
reaching decisive results. 


LILIENTHAL’S EXPERIMENTS. 


It is just at this point—the subjection of all 
such efforts to accidental circumstances—that 
skepticism as to the practicability of navigating 























the air as a business asserts itself. The ocean, 
compared with the air, is stable. Atmospheric 
movements are characterized by enormous power, 
and by a capriciousness that defeats the most 
watchful caution. How can the most expert en- 
gineer learn to use his machine: in such an ele- 
ment? Aviation by human beings demands a 
complete mastery of the art before there has been 
an opportunity to learn it. Of the many illus- 
trations of this fact, the fatal termination of Otto 
Lilienthal’s successes is one of the most note- 
worthy. In his first efforts, Lilienthal’s aim was 
to learn the art of aérial gliding. His machine, 
in these experiments, had no motor. It consisted 
of linen cloth supported on a steel frame, and 
was bat-shaped. The wings could be raised or 
lowered at will. The inventor was suspended 
between them. The apparatus weighed 20 kilo- 
grams. The weight of the apparatus and invent- 
or together was 100 kilograms. 

Lilienthal’s manner of using the machine was 
to run against the wind, with the wings lowered, 
down the slope of a hill. When he judged that 
he had gained momentum enough, the wings 
were quickly raised till they were nearly hori- 
zontal. In this way he was lifted by the resist- 
ance of the air a greater or less distance from 
the ground,— like a kite when first started. As 
soon as he was in the air, the problem was to 
adjust the center of gravity so that the machine, 
with its passenger, would slide forward with the 
least descent possible. To maintain an equilib- 
rium, it was necessary to hold the feet forward. 
By slight movements of his feet he could change 
the poise of the machine, and consequently the 
‘‘angle of attack,” and so advance with alter- 
nately an upward or descending gradient. 

‘¢ Thanks to this kind of maneuver, Lilienthal, 
in the two thousand aérial voyages that he made, 
was able to traverse, without touching the ground, 
distances of 300 to 366 meters, sometimes with 
a speed of 15 meters per second,—54 kilometers 
per hour,—oftenest, however, with a speed of 
9 meters per second,—32 kilometers per hour. 

. . In some circumstances especially favorable, 
Lilienthal was able to rise, during the passage, 
to a level higher than the point of departure. 
By shifting the center of gravity to one side or 
another by a movement of his legs, he succeeded 
sometimes in curving the trajectory of his flight, 
and attained even the marvelous result of return- 
ing, after a while, toward his starting - place. 

. Unfortunately, on August 9, 1896, im ex- 
perimenting with a new apparatus more compli- 
cated than the preceding, a heavy lurch, which 
Lilienthal did not succeed in counterbalancing, 
tipped his machine in such a way that the wind 
struck it from above.” The unfortunate experi- 
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menter fell eighty meters, and expired some 
hours afterward. Three years later, his pupil, 
Percy S. Pilchner, died in almost the same cir- 
cumstances. A bird caught by a sudden gust of 
wind may be often seen struggling to regain his 
balance, and usually, no doubt, is successful ; 
but a bird is born with a special aptitude for the 
business, and is himself a machine whose every 
part is fitted to its office. One cannot help quot- 
ing here a remark made by M. Banet-Rivet him- 
self, and directed by him at those who attempt 
to imitate the machinery and movements of birds, 
because (they say) ‘‘man ought to imitate na- 
ture.” ‘Human industry,” says M. Banet-Rivet, 
‘¢employs, in general, means radically different 
from those that we see used by nature ; so, loco- 
motion on land has been carried to perfection, 
not by making an automatic horse, but in trans- 
forming the reciprocating action of a piston moved 
by steam into rotary motion.”’ If the principle 
of this remark is applicable to locomotion in the 
air, then the problem of aérial navigation will be 
solved, not by imitating birds, but by adapting 
to the work a far simpler mechanical contrivance. 
Some account is given by M. Banet-Rivet of 
the remarkable experiments of Langley and Cha- 
nute, but no attempt is made to describé with 
exactness the complex apparatus of the latter. 





FROM FRANCE TO RUSSIA BY BALLOON. 


HE balloon race for the Grand Prix which 
was started from Paris on October 9, 1900, 
marked the culmination of recent efforts on the 
part of the Paris Aéro Club to stimulate popular 
interest in ballooning. In this race two of the 
members, Count Henri de la Vaulx and Count de 
Castillon de Saint-Victor, in the balloon Centaure, 
made the entire distance from Paris to Koros- 
tichev, Russia, 1,153 miles as the crow flies, in 
352 hours, or an average speed of 324 miles an 
hour. 

Of the six balloons entered for this record- 
breaking race, the Centaure was one of the 
smaller, its dimensions being 1,630 cubic meters, 
while its chief competitor, the St. Louds, measured 
3,000 cubic meters. The Centaure rose from the 
grounds at Vincennes at 20 minutes past 5 
in the afternoon of October 9. From Count de 
la Vaulx’s account of the journey, which appears 
in Pearson’s for April, we glean the following 
facts : 

‘¢Our direction at the start was north-north- 
east, and very soon, the sun having gone down, 
Paris was nothing for us but a vast, vaguely de- 
fined patch of luminosity far to the west. The 
Centaure was in equilibrium at about 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, when the moon rose with 
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such a radiant brilliance that we could read all our 
instruments without the aid of the electric lamp. 
Every now and then a shooting star traversed 
the vault of heaven, inciting us to wish for the 
success of our enterprise. 

‘At 8 o’clock we took our first meal @ la 
Turque, or rather @ la sauvage, for we had 
neither forks nor tables. In spite of this, we 
might almost have fancied we had suddenly be- 
come superior to the rest of our species, had not 
the sound of voices from below reminded us that 
we were but truants, and, sooner or later, would 
have to go down and back to school again. 

‘‘Rheims, its cathedral shimmering in the 
moonbeams, passed under us like the scenery at 


hailed by many voices; but not a word can be 
distinguished by the occupants of the car, who 
attempt to answer through their speaking-trum- 
pet. Soon afterward they judge themselves to 
be over the Thuringian Mountains in Saxony. 

‘‘At half-past 6, just as the sun’s disk ap- 
peared before our eyes in all his splendor, we 
discerned a balloon behind us, though at a much 
higher altitude, which we supposed to be the St. 
Louis, but we could not, even with our glasses, 
be quite positive on this point. 

‘¢Toward 8 o’clock, the clouds that had been 
intercepting the view of the earth for an hour or 
two dissipated, and we saw we had left the Thu- 
ringian Mountains behind us and were traversing 
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MAP SHOWING THE ROUTE TAKEN BY THE SIX COMPETITORS IN THE GREAT BALLOON CONTEST. (THE **CENTAURE”’ DE- 
SCENDED AT KOROSTICHEV; THE “ST. LOUIS”’ AT OPOTCHKA; THE ** AERO CLUB” AT SCHMITZ; THE ‘‘LORRAINE” AT 
WEIMAR; THE “TOURING CLUB” AT BUCHENAN; AND THE “NIMBUS” AT BERINGEN.) 


some colossal theater; and not long afterward 
we traversed the Swippe, the shadow caused by 
the Centaure gliding, phantom-like, over the sur- 
face of the crystalline waters of lagoons, in which 
the moon appeared to be complacently admiring 
herself, as in mirrors placed there for her espe- 
cial convenience.” 

Soon the voyagers are able to locate the bat- 
tlefield of Sedan. A few minutes later they 
cross the Belgian frontier. The thermometer 
drops to 12° Centigrade below zero. About 2 
o’clock the Centaure is enveloped in thick mist, 
but only for a short time. At dawn, owing to 
the fall in temperature and the consequent con- 
traction of gas, the balloon descends to within 
about 1,600 feet of the earth’s surface, and is 





the immense plains of Silesia. Town after town 
passes under us, not one of which we can give a 
name to with any degree of certainty. We are 
at an altitude of about 9,000 feet, and the S*. 
Louis, of the identity of which we are now as- 
sured, is still higher. 

‘¢A cloud, that sworn enemy of the aéronaut, 
though nothing but a wretched cirrus, cuts off 
the sun’s rays from us, and the resulting conden- 
sation of gas costs us three bags of precious bal- 
last ere we can regain our equilibrium. We have 
risen, however, to 13,000 feet, and are obliged to 
inhale oxygen. Another intruding cloud, this 
time a thick mass of cumulus, sends us down 
with a rush at 1 o’clock in the afternoon to 5,000 
feet.” 
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The St. Louis, encountering the same atmos- 
pheric conditions, had similar experiences. The 
race between the two balloons became intensely 
exciting. Once they were so near each other 
that hails could be heard. At 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon it was calculated that the St. Louzs was 
at a level of 22,000 feet—high above the Centaure. 
Shortly afterward both balloons were on the same 
level. Then the St. Zouzs descended, until Count 
de la Vaulx thought that it was making use of 
a guide-rope. 

‘‘A large town, Breslau, now appeared, and, 
at 5 minutes to 4, after having crossed the 
Oder, we saw the St. Lous for the last time. 
We were at about 13,000 feet again, and the 
earth was once more hidden from us by a sea of 
clouds. Suddenly, at our feet, the top of the 
St. Louis timidly pierced the feathery waves, 
only to be immediately swallowed up in them 
again, almost before we had time to realize its 
presence near us. Our respective courses must 
have diverged from that moment.” 


CROSSING THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER. 


Suddenly the Centaure’s sides grew flaccid and 
the balloon rapidly descended. Ballast was then 
thrown out, a bag at atime. It was extremely 
cold, and the air was very rare. At half-past 
five the balloon was scarcely 2,000 feet above 
the earth, and a hurricane was raging below. 
Fortunately, the Centawre was not drawn into 
this storm. It soon rose to its former altitude 
of 16,000 feet, from which height it again grad- 
ually descended. During the night the cries of 
thousands of marsh-birds were heard, and when 
daylight came again, great plains, sparsely dotted 
with huts and churches, came into view. 

‘That we were really in Russia there could 
now no longer be any doubt. We had still two 
bags and a half of sand left. In a few moments, 
when the gas felt the full heat of the sun, we 
should make another bound upward into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, and our store 
of oxygen was exhausted! We decided, there- 
fore, to continue our journey as near the earth 
as possible, opening the valve constantly to com- 
pensate the dilation produced by the solar heat.” 

Passing over a large town, the anchor at- 
tached to the guide-rope caught firmly in a tree 
on the outskirts of a forest, and soon the car 
touched ground. After undergoing four days 
of imprisonment for the offense of entering the 
Czar’s dominions without a passport, the travel- 
ers were at last able to.make the return journey 
to Paris by rail, and this they did in 84 hours, 
as against the 353 hours required by the Cen- 
faure for covering the same distance in an oppo- 
site direction, 
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CHEAP LOCAL TELEPHONE SERVICE. 
y a means of escape from the extortions of 

the telephone companies in our smaller 
cities and villages some form of public owner- 
ship is often advocated. An experiment in this 
direction that deserves attention has been made 
by the Wisconsin cities of Grand Rapids, Mer- 
rill, Wausau, and Marshfield. The smallest of 
these places has a population of 4,500, and the 
largest, 12,000. 

The ‘* Wisconsin Valley plan” of telephone 
ownership and control is organized as an ordi- 
nary private corporation under the State laws. 
As described by Judge John 8S. Gaynor, of 
Grand Rapids, in the Municipality, a little bi- 
monthly journal published at Madison by the 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities, this system 
is a strictly codperative undertaking. 

‘¢From the first it was assumed that it would 
cost about $50 a ’phone to install a good ex- 
change. This is nearly true, whether the ex- 
change requires 50 or 500 ’phones, and on this 
estimate the capital stock was divided into shares 
of $50 each, and the amount of the capital stock 
fixed according to the requirements of the plant 
at $5,000 [subsequently increased to $15,000]. 

‘¢The first peculiar provision in the articles 
is that the corporation can sell its stock only to 
such persons as rent its service, and the renter 
can buy as many shares of stock as he rents 


*phones, and no more ; whenever the stockholder - 


ceases to rent as many ’phones as he holds 
shares, the company reserves the right to call in 
and cancel his excess of stock and refund to him 
its par value. 

‘©2. The company, also, binds itself to regu- 
late its capital stock so that every renter of its 
service shall have the right to purchase at par as 
many shares of stock as he rents telephones of 
the company. 

“3, The company shall so regulate its monthly’ 
charges that it is able to pay, and will, to its 
stockholders a dividend of at least 1 per cent. a 
month, to be credited to each stockholder on his 
monthly rental. 

‘¢ These are the essential features in which the 
Wisconsin Valley plan differs from the plan of 
the ordinary telephone corporation, now com- 
mon throughout Wisconsin ; and it is through 
these provisions that its mutual character is 
secured and its purpose turned from making 
money to giving good service. 

A SAVING OF 624 PER CENT. ON ‘‘ BUSINESS” 

RATES. 
‘¢At Grand Rapids we charge a rental of 


$2.25 per month for business and $1 for resi- 
dence, and we declare a monthly dividend of 14 
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per cent. (75 cents), which is credited to the 
rental account of each stockholder ; so the stock- 
holder actually gets his business ’phone for $1.50 
and his residence ’phone for 25 cents per month.” 

While the plan of organization followed in the 
four cities is substantially the same, there are 
local differences in the proportion of stock sold, 
in the rates charged, and in the dividends de- 
clared. In three of the four cities, when the local 
companies were organized, the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company was in full possession, charging $4 
a month for business and $3 for residence service. 
This company, as soon as the codperative com- 
pany was ready to give telephone service, offered 
to give free service for a term of three years to 
retain patronage. Such competition as this must 
have been hard to meet, but the codperative 
scheme triumphed within a few weeks, Judge 
Gaynor states, through appeals to ‘‘ local patriot- 
ism.” The movement has been completely suc- 
cessful. 

In a recent letter to the Review or Reviews, 
supplementing the information given in his 
Municipality article, Judge Gaynor states that 
the number of telephones in the Grand Rapids 
exchange at the outset was about 70. and that it 
is now about 290. At the present rate of in- 
crease the capital stock will soon have to be 
increased to $20,000. About 75 per cent. of the 
users of the telephone service are stockholders. 

There has also been organized at Grand Rapids 
a mutual electric light company on the same 
plan, each share of stock representing one incan- 
descent light rented by the patron and having 
a par value of $10. One arc light is regarded 
as equivalent to 10 incandescents for the purpose 
of selling and holding stock. A system of 
water service is about to be installed on similar 
conditions. 


THE PLACE OF ADVERTISING IN MODERN 
BUSINESS. 


a. is not strange that the important part played 

by advertising in modern business life has 
attracted the attention of economists. The money 
annually spent for this purpose in the United 
States alone amounts to hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The diversion of such vast sums—if it 
be a diversion—from the ordinary channels of 
productive industry is a matter of the most serious 
economic significance. If, on the other hand, 


advertising is a force in the business world con- 
tinually making for progress, if it tends to in- 
crease rather than to diminish both consumption 
and production, its operation and effects should 
be studied and analyzed, and its function in the 
industrial system definitely assigned. 
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Krom the testimony given before the Industrial 
Conmission at Washington it has been inferred 
that the cost of modern advertising is one of the 
wastes of competition which will be largely elimi- 
nated by the consolidation of industries now go- 
ing on. In the current number of the Journal of 
Political Economy (University of Chicago), Emily 
Foyg-Meade attempts an answer to two questions 
suggested by the Industrial Commission’s testi- 
mony: ‘Is advertising an outgrowth of the 
competitive system ?”’ and ‘ Will the formation 
of combinations tend to its elimination ?” 

To begin with a definition, advertising is de- 
scribed by this writer as ‘‘a mode of education 
by which the knowledge of consumable goods is 
increased. It sets forth the peculiar excellence 
of novelties, keeps in mind the merits of staple 
articles, and thus increases the general demand 
for commodities. Its media are newspapers and 
magazines, catalogues, circulars, exhibits, sam- 
ples, placards, and sign-boards. Its success is 
measured by the amount of buying which it 
stimulates.”’ 

Distinguishing between goods purchased for 
use in producing other goods and goods pur- 
chased merely for consumption, the writer shows 
that advertising is little used in selling the for- 
mer Class of articles—raw materials and machin- 
ery—and largely used in selling the latter class, 
articles that minister directly to personal satis- 
faction. The value of ‘‘ production goods,” as 
the writer terms them, is determined by definite 
standards. In estimating the value of ‘con- 
sumption goods,” on the other hand, the stand- 
ards of judgment are shifting, ill-defined, and 
uncertain. It is in dealing with ‘‘ consumption 
goods”’ that the necessity of advertising becomes 
apparent. When the dealer or manufacturer 
wishes to introduce new goods of this class, he 
must make them attractive and familiar to every 
class in the community. In other words, he 
must advertise the goods. 


THE ‘AD.’’ PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


‘¢The ordinary individual, as already stated, 
has inherited reactions. The changes of modern 
life break up his old habits. An opportunity 
to form a new habit—to be converted—is open 
to him, if the stimuli are present. Advertise- 
ments apply the stimuli. The successful ad- 
vertisement is obtrusive. It continually forces 
itself upon the attention. It may be on sign- 
boards, in the street-car, on the page of a maga- 
zine, or on a theater programme. Every one 
reads it involuntarily, and unconsciously it makes 
an impression. It is a subtle, persistent, un- 
avoidable presence that creeps into the reader's 
inner consciousness. A mechanical association 
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is formed and may frequently result in an invol- 
untary purchase. All articles of a class become 
associated with the one advertised. In addition 
to the involuntary increase of familiarity with 
goods, many people are impressed with the mere 
fact of advertising. For them the very obtru- 
siveness of the advertisement gives social sanc- 
tion to the value of the article. The more sten- 
torian the voice of the advertiser, the more un- 
questionably does the purchaser obey. 

‘We should not expect to find that advertis- 
ing had emanated from the consumer himself. 
This method of making the public acquainted 
with goods has been resorted to because the 
modern system of distribution requires that goods 
be sold in large quantities. Production increases, 
competition becomes more fierce, and purchasers 
must be found. Business men recognize that 
advertising can increase sales by increasing the 
people’s familiarity with goods. This better 
knowledge of goods not only helps to educate 
the individual, but trains him in other ways. 
His powers of discrimination are exercised and 
developed by the necessity of making a choice 
between the articles. Novelty advertising brings 
new articles to the knowledge of the uninitiated. 
Competitive advertising has its social justification 
in that it brings other articles of the same class 
to his attention, and thus forces a choice upon 
him. Through this selection he learns to estimate 
values, to develop his opportunities for substitu- 
tion, and thus to reach a better standard. Even 
the abuses of advertising aid him, for he learns 
by his mistakes.” 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC GAINS. 


It is claimed in this article that advertising has 
resulted in giving the consumer not only better 
goods, but cheaper goods. 

‘‘By advertising, the consumer is given a 
greater security as to the quality of the goods he 
purchases. It has already been shown that many 
tests exist for production goods. ‘There are al- 
most none for consumption goods. Sugar, salt, 
spirits, and petroleum have a test which the 
wholesaler can use. These and other staples are 
sufficiently known to the individual to make only 
insidious adulteration possible. The individual 
with his small demand, however, has no weapon 
against adulteration, inferior quality, or work- 
manship. If a manufacturer makes a poor fire- 
box, the railroad will cancel the order and send 
elsewhere. Through the manager’s association 
the fact will soon become known to other rail- 
roads. There is such a lack of coéperation and 
mutual confidence in the field of consumption 
goods that the ordinary consumer has no redress 
against the adulteration of foods and unsanitary 
















goods except the inadequate force of legislation. 
The Consumers’ League is the first organized 
effort to meet this difficulty. ‘l'o a certain extent, 
advertising offers a remedy. In order to make 
the public familiar with goods, brands, stamps, 
distinctive methods of wrapping and packing 
have been devised, by which the consumer will 
at once recognize the advertised article. These 
brands and marks have not only the value of 
property to the producer, but they aid the con- 
sumer in quickly identifying the good article and 
in preventing substitutes being imposed upon 
him. The known veracity or long acquaintance 
with the character of the individual retail dealer 
becomes of less importance to the buyer. This 
system has become so prominent in ordinary sales 
that packages are gradually taking the place of 
loose commodities. The consumer obtains better 
goods in that he knows what he is purchasing.” 

It is further held that advertising has acceler- 
ated price-reduction in many instances. At any 
rate, it has greatly increased sales and stimulated 
the desire on the part of the dealer to make large 
profits from low prices and large sales. Then, 
too, the public has been made familiar with low 
prices, and hence unwilling to pay high ones. 

‘« Society gained when advertising was intro- 
duced. It is a positive, not a negative force. To 
say of it that it merely shifts sales, and that 
what is one man’s gain is another man’s loss, is 
to miss its significance. It is, no doubt, true 
that as a result of advertising the popular de- 
mand is constantly being shifted from one article 
to another ; but an increase in the power of sub- 
stitution means progress. In this redistribution 
some goods are always retained, while new arti- 
cles are continually added. In conclusion of this 
part of our study, we may say that advertising 
in the field of consumption is a force working 
toward social improvement. It is a means by 
which the tastes and habits of the masses are 
revolutionized, and novelty, variety, and har- 
mony introduced. Advertising, therefore, from 
the standpoint of the consumer has a social justi- 
fication. Its abolition is only desirable when all 
the consumers are educated or a better means of 
training them substituted.” 


CAN THE TRUSTS DISPENSE WITIT ADVERTISING ? 


While, therefore, it seems clear that modern 
advertising methods have been developed by com- 
petition, it by no means follows that the growth 
of business combinations will do away with the 
necessity of advertising. ‘‘The advantages of 
trust organizations are not merely those of econ- 
omy, but of opportunities to use the best methods. 
Trusts formed in production goods will have few, 
if any, changes to make in advertising methods. 
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Where, however, trusts are formed in consump- 
tion goods, the economy to be exercised will be 
in developing more skillful methods and multiply- 
ing results. Advertising is the best method for 
increasing consumption, and the trust should be 
able to use it to the greatest advantage. Adver- 
tising is still needed by the consumer and the 
producer. ‘I'he means now used to sell produc- 
tion goods, where advertising is reduced to a 
minimum, may approximate to the ideal condi- 
tions of distribution ; but only where all articles 
are thoroughly adapted to their uses, consumers 
universally intelligent, and information well dis- 
tributed can advertising be advantageously dis- 
pensed with.” 


WHY NOT ENDOW MUSIC? 


hl the American man of wealth is in any 

doubt as to how his millions may best be 
used to promote culture in his native land, let 
him consider the claims of music. A small por- 
tion of the funds that are set apart each year for 
the endowment of universities, colleges, techni- 
cal schools, and public libraries might, it would 
seem, be devoted to musical culture with a rea- 
sonable assurance of good results. If the de- 
mand for the endowment of music has not here- 
tofore been very distinctly asserted, it is largely 
due to the uncertainty among American patrons 
and lovers of music regarding the form that such 
an endowment should take. No agreement on 
this point is to be hoped for until there is a clear 
understanding as to just what can be accom- 
plished in the direction of musical education 
through the wise administration of vested funds. 
A well-considered discussion of the whole prob- 
lem is contributed by Prof. W. 8. B. Mathews, 
the editor of Musie (Chicago), to the March 
number of that periodical. 

Professor Mathews suggests, in the first place, 
that in colleges a certain amount of general 
musical training should be furnished, with a view 
of increasing the musical intelligence of the 
undergraduate body as.a whole. Work in this 
line is now conducted by Professor Stanley at 
the University of Michigan, where there are also 
special courses in composition, in musical ws- 
thetics, and in the history of music, counting 
for an academic degree. 

‘¢ Another end which an endowment might 
serve would be the provision of a few fellow- 
ships carrying with them an income sufficient for 
the support of the winner, to be awarded to such 
students as were unable to defray their college 
expenses and showed phenomenal talent either 
for musical composition or performance. A fel- 
lowship of this sort ought to be worked out in 
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the college itself; that is to say, it would be of 
most value provided an adequate music-school 
existed in connection with the university, in 
which the successful competitor could pursue 
his education to an artistic finish.” 


ENDOWED CONCERTS. 


Again, an adequate endowment might secure 
the regular performance of high-class music be- 
fore a public selected in accordance with terms 
dictated by the donor. 

‘For example, suppose that in a small city, of 
say 40,000 or 50,000 people, a wealthy man 
should choose to leave a musical endowment of 
from $3,000 to $5,000 a year, and should desig- 
nate that this endowment be spent in the per- 
formance of music of some particular class, such 
as orchestral, choral, pianoforte, or otherwise, 
for the enjoyment of the public as such,—the 
idea being to give concerts in the town hall or 
other conveniently large audience-room, either 
gratuitously or at a merely nominal rate of ad- 
mission. Obviously a small endowment like this 
mentioned would not go very far in orchestral 
concerts, but it would be found that in any such 
small town from twenty-five to forty orchestral 
players could be brought together and all instru- 
ments of the orchestra represented. Should any 
one instrument be missing, a professional could 
be imported from the nearest city for the concert 
occasion. It would be possible, as a rule, to 
give with such an orchestra from eight to ten 
concerts in a season, and pay the men at least 
the union price for their concert work and the con- 
ductor a small fee, such as perhaps $50- a concert, 
enough to cover the actual cost of the rehearsal 
time and the other strain upon his energy.” 

In universities, a small endowment of this 
kind, especially devoted to the promotion of an 
orchestra, would be very productive. An an- 
nual series of first-class piano recitals might be 
given, with'the aid of such a fund, at a nominal 
admission rate. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF MUSIC. 


As to endowed music-schools in connection 
with universities, Professor Mathews holds that 
all such schools should be devoted to the highest 
grades of musical instruction. Only the gradu- 
ates of existing conservatories, or such pupils as 
have made equivalent attainments under private 
teachers, should be admitted to these colleges of 
music. ‘I'he course should extend over three or 
four years and comprise a complete professional 
training. 

‘Supposing that our music-school begins as a 
college of music. What force will be necessary 
to carry iton? Certainly not less than from six 




















to ten professors, thoroughly qualified after their 
kind. It would probably be possible in most 
cases to secure really competent masters for com- 
position, orchestration, the violin, piano, organ, 
voice, and vocal interpretation for the usual salary 
of professors in the university. The work re- 
quired of these men would not be so absorbing as 
that of the professional practice of similar men in 
large cities ; they would have a certain amount of 
leisure and easy hours, and they could afford to 
work for the salary that other educated men find 
sufficient. Such a school would, of course, have 
its orchestra and its stage, and give choral and 
operatic performances as a part of the training of 
the departments to which they belonged. All 
sorts of new compositions could be produced, 
especially by the third and fourth year students, 
and would be played as a regular thing by the 
school orchestra, and well played at that. If 
something of this sort were in existence at Har- 
vard, at Yale, in Columbia, Chicago, Ann Arbor, 
and perhaps in Princeton, and in the University 
of Pennsylvania, ten years would see a very dif- 
ferent state of things in American music. 

‘¢A class of young composers would have 
arisen, accustomed to the sound of the orchestra 
and practical players themselves, already experi- 
enced in the production of music of different 
forms, and practised in hearing their own works 
and criticising them from the standpoint of the ear. 
The usual scholasticism of school work would dis- 
appear, and in a few years from the time of gradu- 
ation the more talented of these young men would 
begin to produce works whick the country would 
hear with pleasure. This is the way our Ameri- 
can school of music might arise, and by this I 
mean not alone the production of overtures and 
symphonies, not forgetting dances and small 
movements for orchestra, but also the production 
of operas, oratorios, etc., all kinds of musical 
fancy conceived within practical bounds.” 

Professor Mathews estimates the annual ex- 
penses of such an endowed music-school at from 
$25,000 to $50,000, and this includes the rent of 
halls, teaching-rooms, and the like. 

‘« With reference to the primary and elementary 
schools of music, equivalent to the grammar and 
high schools in public education—in other words, 
the ground usually covered by our conservatories— 
I do not think it is necessary for endowment to do 
anything at all. The existing conservatories seem 
to be getting along very well. Most of them are 
making money, and the private teachers also have 
their share of the work. I do not see but what 
the public is sufficiently well served, since there is 
in all these departments quite a liberal provision 
of free or partial scholarships available to talented 
pupils lacking means.” 
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WORK FOR AMERICAN ARCHZOLOGISTS 
IN PALESTINE. 

| view of the researches conducted under the 

auspices of the British Palestine Exploration 
Fund during the past thirty-five years, it is fre- 
quently assumed that the field has been worked, 
or at least is in process of working, and that no 
further archzological research in Palestine can 
be made to yield results commensurate with the 
difficulties involved. This may be true of Jeru- 
salem, but as regards the rest, of Palestine the 
assumption is clearly erroneous. The Rev. James 
B. Nies, Ph.D., who has visited the Orient with 
the express purpose of studying the results of 
recent explorations in Palestine, has come to the 
conclusion that fully 95 per cent. of the work is 
yet to be done. 

The observations of Dr. Nies, which are set 
forth in a paper contributed to the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, go to show that rich rewards 
are still awaiting the archeological explorer in 
Palestine. He says: 

‘¢During all my travels, I had especially in 
mind possible excavations, and my conclusion 
was that in spite of the fact that only two realiy 
important Hebrew inscriptions have thus far been 
discovered, the land is rich in promise to histori- 
ans, archeologists, and biblical students. No 
other country of which I know can offer so long 
a series of radical historic changes. Arranged in 
periods, they would be: 

‘“((1) Hittite, Amorite, and Egyptian, and possi- 
bly early Babylonian traces; (2) Phoenician ; 
(3) Jewish ; (4) Persian; (5) Greek; (6) Roman 
(abundant) ; (7) Byzantine (abundant) ; (8) Ku- 
fic ; (9) Crusader ; (10) Saracenic ; and, east of 
the Jordan, may be added to all these Moabite, 
Ammonite, and Nabatezan. 

‘¢ Perhaps I ought also to mention the prehis- 
toric period of rude stone monuments. Of these 
I had the good fortune to find two of which I 
have seen no mention, and possibly a third of 
considerable interest. One was on Jebel Osha‘, 
on the road leading from Salt to Nablous, a fine 
stone circle ; another is on the road between Ras 
el Abyad and Tyre, a dolmen whose table-stone 
lies beside it ; and a third may prove to be the 
veritable circle used by the priests of Baai at the 
Mahraka on Mount Carmel. 

‘¢Of the various periods I have mentioned, 
architectural monuments, tombs, rock-cuttings, 
roads, and coins are to be found in various parts 
of the country on the surface, and most of these 
have been described by travelers and by the sur- 
veyors employed by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund of England, as well as by French and 
American expeditions. If what they state is ac- 
cepted as true, what may we not expect to find 
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in the future, when almost the whole work of 
excavation remains to be done? The country 
east and west of the Jordan contains literally 
hundreds of ¢e//s and promising ruins, of which 
only four or five have thus far been, in any way, 
examined. Follow any of the great plains or 
valleys, and you will be confronted by a continu- 
ous series of ¢e//s, or great artificial mounds. 
Follow any of the rocky ridges, and you will not 
fail to encounter ruins in equal abundance. 
Among all these are the sites of cities of the 
highest importance to science—the cities of the 
Philistine plain, Samaria, Beth Shan, Jericho, 
Heshbon, and many others of nearly equal celeb- 
rity. I know of no part of the trans-Jordan 
country (whose surface has been so admirably de- 
scribed in ‘East of the Jordan,’ by our own Selah 
Merrill) that has been excavated, and yet here 
was found the Mesha Stone! It is thrilling to 
examine such sites as Heshbon, Elealeh, and 
Medeba, and to realize that underneath the pres- 
ent Roman and Byzantine ruins must lie countless 
objects of antiquarian value, and, in all probabil- 
ity, many inscriptions which would shed a flood 
of light on many vexed questions of history and 
of the Bible.” 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK. 


The opinion of some supporters of research, 
that results in Palestine would not justify the 
expenditure, is attributed by Dr. Nies to the fact 
that very little thorough work has yet been done 
in that country. Half a century ago, after some 
superficial excavation at Nippur, the great ex- 
plorer, Layard, questioned whether further effort 
there would be profitable ; but the tablets that 
have been unearthed at Nippur in recent years 
have been among the richest finds of which the 
science of archeology can boast. 

As Dr. Nies views the situation, it remains for 
America to furnish the men and the money 
necessary to complete the excavation of Pales- 
tine. A school for Oriental study and research 
has already been established in Jerusalem.’ 

‘Such a school, above all things, must carry on 
excavations, and these cannot be carried on with- 
out money. We cannot here, as was the case 
with Germany and France in the excavations at 
Olympia and Delphi, expect government aid. 
We must rely entirely on the liberality of private 
contributors, and, for the raising of an endow- 
ment of about $200,000, it will be seen how 
great that liberality must necessarily be. Such 
asum, if given, would soon yield results which 
would astonish those who, with but little knowl- 
edge of the facts, imagine that nothing remains 
for the explorer in Palestine.’’ 

‘¢ Will it pay ?”” On this point, Dr. Nies says: 
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‘‘ Leaving aside entirely the benefits which 
will accrue to students at the new Oriental School 
from practical work and knowledge of modern 
methods of excavation, I think it may be an- 
swered: ‘Yes; excavations will pay, and pay 
well, in results added to the sum of knowl. 
edge.’ There is no other country which has had 
so interesting a series of occupations. As the 
highway of Oriental nations, it has peculiar 
interest for the historian, who, in the buried 
cities of the Maritime Plain, may look for ma. 
terials to furnish the missing links that will con- 
nect the eastern and the western worlds ; while, 
in places like Beisan and the ¢el/s of the Jordan 
Valley, he may expect a flood of light on that 
pre-Abrahamic civilization of which we have 
hints in Sacred Writ. Excavation will repay the 
philologist, who may expect to find inscriptions 
which will considerably augment paleography, 
and will supply some links that are wanting in 
our knowledge of the Phoenician language. It 
will repay the topographer by settling disputed 
and unknown sites. It will repay biblical stu- 
dents by throwing a new light on the meaning of 
many statements of Scripture. And, lastly, it 
will repay Christian and Jewish believers by 
placing on a scientific basis a large number of 
the statements contained in the books which fur- 
nish the historic basis of their faith.”’ 

It may not be generally understood by our 
readers that the American School for Oriental 
Study and Research is already established at 
Jerusalem. This is really a post-graduate de- 
partment of the leading American universities 
and theological seminaries. Professor Torrey, 
of Yale, is the first annual director. Dr. Nies 
is to have charge of the excavations undertaken 
by the school, and for this purpose it is proposed 
to raise a fund of at least $200,000, the interest 
of which will be devoted to this work. Mr. 
Alexander E. Orr, of New York City, is the 
treasurer of the school. 


THE LAKES OF SOUTHERN PATAGONIA. 


LARGE part of the interior of Patagonia 
remained until very recently an unknown 
land. Within the last. five years, however, the 
explorations of the Argentine and Chilean bound- 
ary commissions, supplemented by the Prince- 
ton University expeditions in southern Patagonia 
under the leadership of Mr. J. B. Hatcher, of 
the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburg, have added 
much to our knowledge of the rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains, and other geographic features of this re- 
gion. 
A study of the lake systems from the geologist’s 
point of view was contributed by Mr. Hatcher to 




















the American Geologist for March. In this paper 
the lakes of southern Patagonia are divided, 
according to their origin, into three classes, resid- 
ual, glacial, and tectonic (7.e., resulting from 
geologic deformation). The lakes of the last- 
named class are regarded by Mr. Hatcher as of 
by far the greater importance. Throughout the 
length of the region under 
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main range of the Andes, and that the eastern 
extremities of most of them project even into the 
great plain of eastern Patagonia.” 

The lakes supposed to be of glacial origin form 
a second series on the plains to the eastward. 
Most of these lakes are of small size and of minor 
importance, They contain fresh water, but a 
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Asa result of his explora- 
tions, Mr. Hatcher is able 
to make the following state- 
ments regarding this re- 
markable series of moun- 
tain lakes : 

“Many of these lakes, | 
like Argentino, Viedma, 
San Martin, Pueyrredon, 
and Buenos Aires, are of 
large size, 50 to 100 miles 
in length, or even longer. 
None of them have as yet - 
been fully explored and ac- 
curately charted. All of 
them are, except on their 
eastern shores, surrounded 
by lofty, precipitous moun- 
tains. The summits of the 
latter are covered with im- fy 
mense fields of snow and 
ice, from which descend 
glaciers that occasionally ex- 
tend quite down the moun- 
tain slopes into the waters 
of the lakes. Huge blocks 
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of ice are frequently de- 

















tached from the front of 
such glaciers and float off into the lake as ice- 
bergs of no inconsiderable proportions. 

‘The basins occupied by these lakes are large- 
ly of tectonic origin, and they are chiefly due to 
the unequal folding of the strata that took place 
during the elevation of the southern Andes in 
late Tertiary times. 

‘«With the exception of lakes Viedma and 
Argentino, this great series of lakes all discharge 
their water into the Pacific, notwithstanding the 
fact that they lie entirely to the eastward of the 


few of them in very dry seasons become some- 
what brackish. 


SALT LAKES OF THE PLAINS. 


Many salt lakes, usually of limited area and 
very shallow, are scattered over the Patagonian 
plains. These are termed by Mr. Hatcher, in 
reference to their origin, residual lakes, the 
theory being that they have resulted from con- 
fined bodies of water, cut off from the sea, dur- 
ing the process of elevation that began at the 
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close of the Tertiary period. Mr. Hatcher holds 
that the salt of these lakes has been derived di- 
rectly from sea-water. Dr. Otto Nordenskjéld, 
on the other hand, maintains that these salt lakes 
are not residual in origin, but that their salinity 
is due to the fact that they have no outlets and 
that the salt has been derived, as in many salt 
lakes in other countries, from the surrounding 
rocks by the tributary waters. 


ABANDONED FARMS VERSUS SUMMER 
HOTELS. 


the May Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. Ed- 

ward W. Bok, the editor of that magazine, 
protests against the American habit of installing 
the family in the typical summer hotel during 
the hot season. Mr. Bok realizes that some peo- 
ple like the lively atmosphere of the summer 
hotel, and also that they have a perfect right to 
indulge their taste. 

‘¢But what I never cease to wonder at is the 
shortsightedness of mothers who take their very 
young children, or their growing daughters and 
sons, to these places. Of course, where a 
mother deliberately takes her daughter to a sum- 
mer hotel so that she may secure an opportunity 
to ‘marry her off,’ it is quite another thing. 
Such a woman has at least a reason, albeit we can 
each hold our private opinion of that reason. 
But what possible excuse the average mother can 
concoct to justify her in taking her very young 
children to a summer hotel, I have never been 
able to discover. It cannot be the food, because 
in the few summer hotels where it is not posi- 
tively bad and uneatable, it is cooked in such 
large quantities and in such a slap-dash manner 
that all the nutritive qualities are cooked out of 
it. It cannot be the freedom from convention- 
alities, because conventionality reigns as supreme 
at the summer hotel as it does in the city draw- 
ing-room. There is all the slavery of dress and 
none of its freedom. The children have. per- 
haps more space to play and romp, but with the 
shadows of evening the little tots are put through 
the discomfort of being ‘dressed up,’ so that 
the two or three hours between the child’s out- 
door life and its bedtime are passed on ‘ dress 
parade,’ and in an air of sham far more pro- 
nounced than any to be found in the city. The 
one advantage I can see in taking children to a 
summer hotel at the seashore or in the moun- 
tains is that they may have an opportunity to 
breathe purer air than they have in the city. 
But it is a grave question whether the good thus 
derived is not counteracted by the innutritious 
food that is eaten, the irregular hours that are 
kept, the air of artificiality that 1s charged into 
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their lives, and, above all, the cosmopolitan ae- 
quaintances which they make.” 


WHAT THE AMERICAN WOMAN NEEDS. 


‘¢What the average American woman wiio 
lives in the city needs most of all in the summer 
is an entire change from what constitutes her life 
during the winter. She wants pleasure, for that 
is good for all of us in moderate quantities, and 
particularly for the housekeeper. But her pleas- 
ure should not mean late hours, for they sap her 
vitality and strength. She needs those healthy 
pleasures and that quiet content which enable 
her to occupy her mind with the things around 
her and shut out all thought of the life behind 
her and that which is before her, so that when 
she is ready to go back to her home she can take 
up her duties again with a vigor and a zest born 
of new strength and fresh energy. The last 
thing she ought to think of is the question of 
dress. She should have complete immunity 
from that of all things. Now, every sensible 
woman knows that this rest and freedom from 
dress and conventionality are what her being re- 
quires, and she likewise knows that these things 
are not to be had at the average summer hotel.” 


RENT AN ABANDONED FARM. 


Mr. Bok is not by any means wholly destructive 
in his criticisms. He has a substitute to offer 
for the stereotyped method of vacation-taking. 

‘‘T could not help wishing the other day that 
some of the hundreds of people who spend their 
summers at summer hotels, and pay extravagant 
prices for small returns, might get hold of a de- 
scriptive catalogue which happened to fall into my 
hands. It is issued by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, free to every applicant, and sets 
forth some one hundred and thirty-six farms in 
that State which are for sale. For the same 
amount of money which many a family spends at 
a summer hotel in a single season, an entire farm 
can be bought. True, these farms of which | 
speak are what are called ‘abandoned farms ;’ 
but those of us who have gone into country 
places in our summer wanderings know how some 
of the most picturesque summer homes have been 
made from these old farmhouses. 

‘¢ Fancy, for example, as this catalogue states, 
a farm of thirty acres with an old-fashioned one- 
story house, with apple and pear trees and grapes 
galore, two miles from a post-office and one mile 
from a beach, for sale for two hundred dollars 
cash. Or, another farm of sixty acres, with a 
one-story house, wooded with beech, birch, maple, 
pine, hemlock, and ash trees, and an orchard— 
all for eight hundred dollars, with only four hun- 
dred dollars cash down.” 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


HE May Century is a foreign-travel number, and 
many pleasant articles are devoted to sketching 
the picturesque, quaint, or beautiful corners of the 
world that their authors have visited. Anna L. Merritt 
begins with ‘‘A Hamlet in Old Hampshire,” illustrating 
her work with a number of engaging bits of scenery 
and character-study from her own pencil. Other arti- 
cles that support the special purpose of this issue are 
Stoddard Dewey’s ‘‘ Along the Paris Quais,” Mrs. Lock- 
wood de Forest’s ‘‘ A Little Known Country of Asia,” 
Marion M. Pope’s ‘‘The Deserted Capital of Rajputana,” 
V. C. Scott O’Connor’s ‘* The Defiles of the Irrawaddy,” 
A. L. Frothingham, Jr.’s, ‘‘A Recovered City of Alex- 
ander the Great,” and Fanny C. Hays’ ‘‘A Missionary 
Journey in China.” 
THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin gives a character-sketch of 
President Loubet of the French republic. President 
Loubet is sixty-three years old, and has lived a natural, 
well-regulated, and peaceful life. He has been munici- 
pal councilor and mayor of his village, councilor for the 
township, attorney-general, then assistant minister, 
minister, and finally Senator, president of the Senate, 
and president of the republic. He has thus passed 
through about all the grades of public offices the French 
people can bestow. 

“President Loubet is a literary man. He has read 
enormously, and because of his habit of early rising, 
quite common among country people, even at the Ely- 
sées Palace he finds time to read; and not only read 
newspapers, but the reviews and books. He reads 
quickly, seizes well the gist of a writing, criticises 
fairly, and in consequence gets much profit from his 
reading. Besides that, he is assisted by a fine memory, 
which not only recalls to him what he has read, but also 
every scene through which he has passed. In that way 
he has accumulated a vast experience relating to men 
and things. Only in one point would this experience 
be likely to prove weak. He has traveled little, or 
rather, unless I am mistaken, he has not traveled at all; 
and in order to preside over the destinies of a country 
like France, which, owing to its importance as a colo- 
nial power, its past history, and its geographical posi- 
tion on the globe, is obliged to have a very active foreign 
policy, this lack of acquaintance with other lands is a 
serious inconvenience. Luckily, the President has a 
quality which is precious beyond others, and one that 
permits him to overcome this very inconvenience. He 
understands admirably how to listen.” 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the May Harper’s, J. J. Benjamin-Constant, writ- 
if ing under the title, ‘‘ My Portraits,” gives brief ac- 
counts of his most celebrated achievements in portrai- 
ture, and there are a half-dozen exceptionally beautiful 
reproductions of these. The painter says without hesi- 
tation that the well-known portrait of M. de Blowitz 
is one of the best that he has produced. The frontis- 
piece of the magazine is the portrait of Queen Victoria 
seated on her throne, an exceptionally noble figure and 
a satisfactory picture in the ensemble. 





THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


With the exception of further chapters of Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson’s short history of the people of the United 
States, Dr. Andrew Wilson’s essay on ‘“‘ Hallucinations,” 
and a description of the ‘‘ Wild Mountain Tribes of 
Borneo,” by Dr. H. M. Hiller, the balance of the maga- 
zine is given up wholly to short stories and a fifth part 
of Mr. Gilbert Parker’s novel, ‘‘The Right of Way.” 





SCRIBNER’'S MAGAZINE. 


N the May Scribner’s, Mr. Thomas F. Millard gives 
an exceedingly dramatic sketch of Gen. Christian 
De Wet, whom he has accompanied in his campaigns. 
An interesting part of Mr. Millard’s article is his com- 
parison of De Wet’s free and hostile tactics with the 
fatal mistakes of Cronje after the battle of Maagersfon- 
tein. Mr. Millard speaks of Cronje’s ‘“‘invincible con- 
ceit,” as he sat at the Modder River bridge, confident 
that the British would not leave the railroad. Even 
when General French's dash across the Free State bor- 
der began, Cronje refused to credit the information 
brought by his own scouts. De Wet learned of the move- 
ment of French’s column, and told Cronje of it, al- 
though it was his superior’s business to protect Kim- 
berley. Even after Cronje and his command were 
penned up, De Wet would have succored him, thinks 
Mr. Millard, if Cronje had not refused to believe that 
he was in any real danger. De Wet, with his handful 
of men, opened a way for the Boer army and kept it 
open for a whole day. During this day several helio- 
graph messages passed between Cronje and De Wet. 
De Wet urged his superior to abandon the artillery and 
laagers and join him with all his men, but Cronje insist- 
ed that he was able to maintain his position, or break his 
way out whenever he wanted to. The next day French’s 
cavalry, coming out of Kimberley, appeared directly in 
De Wet’s rear and forced him to move or be cut off 
from Bloemfontein. Thus was the gap finally closed, 
and it was never reopened, except for Cronje and the 
remnant of his army to march out prisoners of war. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON. 


Mr. Robert A. Stevenson contributes an essay on the 
attractive subject of ‘‘Saloons.” He examines into the 
various subdivisions of this large family, and criticises 
the attempts of the philanthropical agencies to provide 
substitutes for the places where men get drunk. He 
thinks these substitutes always strike one great ob- 
stacle : they provide all sorts of creature comforts and 
attractions, but they do not provide beer for the man 
who insists on having beer, and he thinks it an open 
question whether it would not be better to give him 
beer. He asks if the thousand and one societies that 
labor to create a demand for better housing, cooking, 
sanitary precautions, mental, moral, and physical ad- 
vancement, might not well do a little in the way of 
creating a demand for sensible and moderate drinking- 
places. 

THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINEERS. 

Mr. John Fox, Jr., completes his study of ‘‘ The South- 
ern Mountaineer,” and more particularly of the Ken- 
tucky mountaineers on the three forks of the Cumber- 
land and the tributaries of the Big Sandy. He says 
that with all their ignorance, shiftlessness, and fright- 
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ful disregard of human life, the Southern mountaineers 
are proud, sensitive, hospitable, kindly, obliging in an 
unreckoning w&y that is almost pathetic, honest, and 
loyal. He says, too, that they are naturally eager to 
learn, and easy to uplift. ‘‘ Americans to the core, they 
make the Southern mountains a storehouse of patriot- 
ism. In themselves they are an important offset to the 
illiterate outcasts whom we have welcomed to our 
shores, and they surely deserve as much consideration 
from the nation as the negroes, for whom we have done 
and are doing so much, or as the heathen, to whom we 
give millions.” 


M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the May McClure’s we have selected Mr. Rol- 
lin L. Hartt’s article on ‘‘The New Niagara” to 
quote from in the ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 
The number opens with a new installment of Mr. An- 
thony Hope’s “Dolly Dialogues,” very ornamentally 
illustrated by Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, and Wil- 
liam D. Hulbert has a pleasant essay on ‘‘ The Deer,” in 
which he gives a brief account of the life-history of the 
common Virginia deer, with the aid of the drawings of 
Mr. Arthur Heming. Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- 
Ward contributes a drama, ‘‘ Within the Gates ;” there 
is a story by Jack London, ‘‘The God of His Fathers,” 
with plenty of the swing of the great West in it; Clara 
Morris writes on Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean ; another 
chapter of ‘‘Kim,” Rudyard Kipling’s latest novel, is 
printed, and there are short stories by George M. Martin 
and Frank H. Spearman. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE May Cosmopolitan contains a sketch of Gen. 
Christian De Wet by Allen Sangree, which is quot- 
ed from among the ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 
An attractively illustrated article by Walden Fawcett 
describes the ‘‘ Envoys at Washington.” Mr. Fawcett 
says the assemblages of the diplomatic corps at Wash- 
ington present ‘“‘the nearest approach to the pomp and 
pageantry of a royal court, with its attendant emblems 
of heraldry and insignia of rank, its gorgeous, stately 
ceremonials, and the dazzling splendor of the raiment 
of its devotees, that the American convinent has known 
since the days of Montezuma.” Mr. Charles S. Gleed 
writes on “The Steel Trust and Its Makers.” Mr. 
Gleed thinks the steel trust has a great future before 
it. The steel work to be done in China, Russia, Mexico, 
South Africa, and South America is so vast in amount 
as almost to dwarf the capacity of even this new com- 
pany. It seems destined to be as prosperous as the 
Standard Oil Company. Its financial backing is the 
backing of the world’s greatest financiers. If this 
indeed be the situation, it will mean steady work for 
employees, steady dividends for the owners, steady 
markets for the people, steady prosperity for the whole 
country.” 


THE BOOKMAN. 


HE May Bookman says there is no truth in the 
story that Mr. Kipling’s wife took the manu- 
script of ‘‘The Recessional” out of the waste-basket 
and sent it to the Times after Mr. Kipling had decided 
the work was naught. The correct version is said to 
be that Mr. Kipling wrote the verses and was not sure 
that they were worth publishing. His near relatives 
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persuaded him, however, to send them to the Times, 
and they were printed without payment to the author, 
Another note deals with Mr. Kipling’s early business 
negotiations. The author of ‘‘Mulvaney” wanted to 
go shooting, and he sent his ‘‘ Departmental Ditties” 
to Mr. Spink, of a well-known Calcutta firm of pub- 
lishers, saying that he wanted 500 rupees for this vaca- 
tion, and offering the manuscript in exchange. ‘ The 
bargain was made, and afterward in London Mr. Kip- 
ling offered Mr. Spink as many more poetical pieces as 
he chose to select from a collection sent by nim at £5 
each. Altogether, eight editions were published by the 
Calcutta firm, and then Mr. Kipling negotiated to buy 
back the copyright, which he did for £2,000.” 


BRET HARTE’S CALIFORNIA. 


The most considerable article in this number of the 
Bookivan is a profusely illustrated account of ‘ Bret 
Harte’s Country,” by Will M. Clemens. Mr. Clemens 
says that the California of to-day is a very different 
thing from the California of Bret Harte. In 1845 there 
were not over 500 Americans in California. Four years 
after the gold rush in 1849, the population of California 
was about 300,000. It was in this exciting transition 
stage that the material for Bret Harte’s best work was 
developed. Mr. Clemens considers that Bret Harte’s 
fame would be secure if he had never written anything 
but the brief sketches entitled ‘‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” and ‘The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” 


MISS YONGE’S WORK AS AN AUTHOR. 


Mary K. Seeger gives a pleasant sketch of the late 
Charlotte M. Yonge. Nearly the whole of this prolific 
author’s life was spent in the little village of Otter- 
bourne, near Winchester, England. In this quiet en- 
vironment Miss Yonge wrote about 120 books. The 
routine of authorship was varied by daily teaching in 
the village school and visiting among the poor and sick 
of the neighborhood. This biographer suspects that the 
indifference of the modern reader to Miss Yonge’s sim- 
ple, sweet, and dignified characters is not altogether to 
the credit of the modern reader. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


ENATOR PLATT, of Connecticut, author of the 

now famous Platt Cuban Amendment, explains 

and defends the measure which bears his name in the 

May World’s Work in an article from which we have 
quoted in another department. 

Mr. J. D. Whelpley gives a brief sketch of President 
Diaz, of Mexico, and his manner of governing his coun- 
try. He thinks that a large part of Diaz’s success as a 
ruler of blood-and-iron methods is due to his immense 
capacity for work. He rises at 6 and immediately goes 
to work, and finishes up the business on hand before 
taking any recreation. Every day he surveys his great 
country as a careful farmer would survey his estate. 
With the day’s work disposed of, the President goes 
horseback-riding or driving, and two or three times a 
year goes into the mountains to hunt big game. It 
is a matter of everyday discussion as to what would 
become of Mexico if Diaz died. Die he must, and Mr. 
Whelpley takes stock of the probable successors. He 
says two men now occupy the publiceye: Gen. Bernardo 
Reyes, Minister of War, and José Yves Limantour, Min- 
ister of Finance. Limantour Mr. Whelpley considers 
the logical choice ; but while intellectually command- 























ing, he is deficient in personal magnetism, is lacking in 
military instinct, and is suspected by some of showing 
French sympathies. The popular fancy favors General 
Reyes, President Diaz’s soldier protégé, the hero of the 
student colony of the capital, an impetuous, fiery, po- 
etic, and sentimental figure. 5 


FOR SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ New Nerves for the Steam- 
ship,” Mr. Henry H. Lewis describes some of the recent 
inventions for preventing disasters at sea, and some of 
the devices in competition for the prizes offered by the 
heirs of Anthony Pollock, lost on the Bourgogne. The 
most important of the new devices for preventing ma- 
rine disaster are the automatic warnings of approaching 
ships, rocks, and ice, and wireless telegraphy on dan- 
gerous coasts. Among the curious ideas presented in 
the Pollock prize-contest was an invention by Chief 
Constructor of the United States Navy Philip Hichborn. 
It was a life-buoy capable of supporting two human be- 
ings, which is already in use on United States war ves- 
sels. In shape it is annular, flat on top. Hanging down 
on two sides of it are iron tubes, and at the bottom of 
each isa metal receptacle. This receptacle is so cone 
structed that when the buoy is thrown overboard water 
leaks into it and comes in contact with a powder (calcic 
phosphide), igniting it and producing 4 bright flame, 
which streams out of the iron tubes a foot or more 
above the water, and is visible for miles. The flame 
will keep alight for an hour. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles in this number are ‘‘ The Public Libra- 
ry and the Public School,” by George Iles, and a sketch 
of James J. Hill, by Mary C. Blossom ; a description of 
the industrial utilization of the water-power of Lake 
Superior, by Dwight E. Woodbridge; ‘Sharing Pros- 
perity,” a discussion of successful and unsuccessful 
profit-sharing plans, by R. E. Phillips; ‘‘The Politi- 
cal Status of Europe—Austria-Hungary,” by Sydney 
Brooks, and ‘‘The Author and the Publisher at Peace,” 
by Mary B. Mullett. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


.“ the May Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. Bok gives 

some suggestions concerning the proper way for 
a family to spend the summer, which we have quoted 
from in another department. 

There is an interesting note on the wonderful photo- 
graphic work of Mrs. Gertrude Kiasebier, with some 
beautiful examples of the really artistic products of 
this mistress of the camera. We have heard a good deal 
about ‘art photography ;” Mrs. Kiisebier is really 
making the phrase mean something. 

Mr. William E. Cram has a pleasant account of his 
experiment in honey-farming, under the title ‘‘ My First 
Colony of Bees.” Mr. George W. Symonds tells about 
the courtship of John C. Calhoun, and how he conducted 
the negotiations through his sweetheart’s mother. Mr. 
Symonds says that Calhoun never wrote a letter to his 
fiancée until every detail of the marriage had been 
arranged. 

Dr. R. Osgood Mason, a writer in the bigger fields of 
psychology, gives ‘‘Some Remarkable Cases of Double 
Personality,” and William Perrine, in his stories of 
beautiful women, chronicles ‘“‘The Brilliant Social 


Reign of Harriet Lane.” 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE literary event of the month of May with the 
Atlantic Monthly is the beginning of a new 
novel by Miss Mary Johnston, who comes before the 
public fresh from the tremendous success of ‘‘To Have 
and To Hold.” The new story is called ‘ Audrey.” 
These opening chapters are strikingly similar in style 
and in scenic environment to the story of Captain 
Percy. Indeed, the time of Audrey, to be sure, is many 
years after the events chronicled in ‘‘To Have and To 
Hold,” about the year 1727, in the reign of George IIL., 
but the Virginian life has not changed, nor have the 
Pamunkey Indians been destroyed. 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP. 


Mr. Hugo Miinsterberg contributes an essay of con- 
siderable length on ‘*Productive Scholarship in Amer- 
ica.” He finds that ‘‘ American scholarship as a whole 
is so far weak and not to be compared with America’s 
achievements in technique and industry, in commerce 
and public education ; inferior even to its poetry and 
architecture. But it is merely because the institutions 
are undeveloped ; the best musicians cannot play a sym- 
phony on a fiddle and adrum. Yet it is wonderful how 
much they have done in the last twenty years against 
and in spite of the public spirit ; how much, after all, 
has been produced while everything was crushing the 
zeal for production. This fact that America has done 
something, even under the most adverse circumstances, 
strongly inspires the hope that it will do great things 
when once the circumstances shall be as favorable as 
they are in Germany—that is, when the university work 
is by its aims cleanly separated from the work of the 
lower college classes, when the calls to university chairs 
are made first of all with reference to scholarly produc- 
tion, when the young scholar has a chance to remain as 
docent from the beginning in advanced university work, 
and when the social side of the profession is so devel- 
oped that it attracts the best men of the country.” 


“THE KU KLUX KLAN.” 


Mr. William G. Brown writes on ‘‘The Ku Klux 
Movement,” tracing that extraordinary institution from 
its beginnings until its practical end, about 1872. Mr. 
Brown says that in the beginning it was no ‘‘move- 
ment” at all, but a mere scheme for having fun, more 
like a college secret society than anything else. It 
started in Pulaski, Tenn. The members were young 
men of good standing, who got their fun chiefly out of 
the initiation of new members. The oath amounted to 
little but a promise of absolute secrecy. The notoriety 
of this society very soon brought the youth of neigh- 
boring communities to organize “‘dens” of their own. 
Then the white men of Tennessee and the neighboring 
States began to realize the power of secrecy over the 
credulous negroes, and the movement began its famous 
and violent fight against carpet-bag rule. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
PPRECIATING the present revival of interest in 
the teachings of Count Tolstoy, the editor of the 
North American secured for his April number an 
article by the sage on “The Root of the Evil ’—i.e., not 
merely the love of money, but the falsity of the doctrines 
taught under the name of Christianity; for Tolstoy 
holds that the foundation of militarism, under which 
the world groans to-day, is laid in these teachings, 
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Christianity in its primitive form threatened the exist- 
ence of pagan rulership. When once the pagan rulers 
understood this, according to Tolstoy, they did for 
Christianity what physicians do to counteract epidem- 
ics: they prepared ‘“‘a culture of harmless Christianity, 
and when once it has been inoculated, true Christianity 
is no longer dangerous.” Military service is performed 
in conformity to the doctrines of this paganized Chris- 
tianity. ‘‘ Abolish the false doctrine,” says Tolstoy, 
‘‘and there will be no more armies; and if there are no 
armies, the violence, oppression, and deprivation to 
which nations are subjected will disappear of them- 
selves.” 
TOLSTOY’S PHILOSOPHIC SYSTEM. 

In a review of Tolstoy’s latest work, ‘‘ Resurrection,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Garnett attempt an estimate of 
the philosopher as a representative man. On the side 
of its propaganda of moral asceticism, these writers 
sum up Tolstoy’s philosophy as ‘“‘a reversion to*primi- 
tive Christianity ;” but, on the side of its destructive 
criticism of state morality, they regard it as ‘fan eman- 
cipating intellectual movemegt.” ‘Tolstoy is like a 
giant striding two worlds; he brings together the 
upper-class world, with its routine of official work, its 
ineffectual fatherliness and dilettanteism, and the 
peasant world, with its primitive faith, its bitter sor- 
rows, it naive credulity.” 


MARK TWAIN AND HIS CRITICS. 


In his article addressed ‘‘To the Person Sitting in 
Darkness,” published in the North American for Feb- 
ruary, Mark Twain made some characteristic comments 
on the recent conduct of missionaries in China. These 
comments were chiefly based on a dispatch which ap- 
peared in the New York Sun oft December 24 last, stat- 
ing that the Rev. Mr. Ament, a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board, had collected indemnities for murders and 
destruction of property by the Boxers, and in addition 
had assessed fines amounting to thirteen times the 
amount of the indemnity. It subsequently appeared 
that “thirteen” was an error in cable transmission. It 
should have read “one-third.” Mr. Clemens, of course, 
accepts this cable correction, but in the April number 
of the North American he sets forth his reasons for 
maintaining that missionaries are wholly unjustified in 
demanding or collecting any additional sum whatever. 
He blames the board officers at the home office rather 
than the men in the field. It is claimed, on behalf of 
Mr. Ament, that he was simply acting in accordance 
with a well-established Chinese custom, which places 
the responsibility for damages resulting from such dis- 
orders as the Boxer outbreak on the ‘head men” of 
villages and requires them to pay money indemnity 

AN ESSAY ON CORNS. 

The fact that the dignified pages of the North Ameri- 
can are opened to the discussion of such a theme as 
corns—albeit disguised under the title, ‘‘A Curious 
Human Document”—is a matter of no small conse- 
quence in the development of periodical literature. It 
is a subject of immediate and personal interest to most 
of us, but somehow we never expected to see it treated 
in the North American Review. Dr. Louis Robinson’s 
article in the April number brings out the significance 
of the corn as a meteorological apparatus. When corns 
‘ shoot” on the approach of damp weather, we owe the 
sharp, throbbing pain partly to a sudden increase of 
activity in the vascular and sensitive papilla, and 
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partly to a rapid growth of the cuticle which already 
presses upon them. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


We have quoted at some length from Senator Bever- 
idge’s article on ‘‘Cuba and Congress” in our depart- 
ment of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” Mr. Henry 
A. Castle, Auditor for the Post Office Department, 
states objections to the establishment of postal savings- 
banks and of a postal telegraph. Other topics treated 
in this number are ‘‘ The Victorian Era of British Ex- 
pansion,” by Alleyne Ireland ; ‘‘ Two Years of the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Law,” by W. H. Hotchkiss; ‘‘The 
Submarine Boat,” by Rear-Admiral George W. Mel- 
ville ; ‘‘ Babism,” by Prof. E. Denison Ross; and ‘“ Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell’s Notions of American Litera- 
ture,” by W. D. Howells. 


THE FORUM. 


HE April Forum opens with an article by Mr. 
Aldace F. Walker, of the Santa Fé Railroad sys- 
tem, reviewing the preliminary report of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. Mr. Walker finds that the report 
on all engineering questions shows careful investigation 
and is authoritative and convincing in its conclusions ; 
but to the estimates of traffic made by the commission 
Mr. Walker takes exception, holding that the question 
is one for traffic experts to decide, and that without the 
details the estimates offered by the commission are of 
no value. . 


RADICALISM IN THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


“The Radical Movement in the Democratic Party” is 
the subject of an article by the Hon. William C. Mains, 
who cites the language used in many Democratic State 
platforms (though not in the national platform) to ex- 
press the party’s sympathy with minor parties having 
distinctively socialistic tendencies. The fact that po- 
litical socialism is gaining ground in other countries 
leads to the inference that under a two-party system 
like ours the movement will sooner or later be recog- 
nized and fostered by one party, while the other party 
will become increasingly conservative in tone. Mr. 
Mains hails the division of parties on this issue as an 
indication of progress. 

THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN THE YEAR 2000? 


Reasoning from present conditions in more densely 
populated parts of the world, as well as in the more 
densely populated parts of our own country, Mr. O. P. 
Austin, of the United States Bureau of Statistics, 
reaches the conclusion that by the end of the twentieth 
century the United States will be easily able to sustain 
a population of 300,000,000. Taking the present popula- 
tion of the European countries per square mile, we find 
that an equivalent density in the United States (exclu 
sive of Alaska and all the island possessions) would 
represent from 270,000,000 to 1,776,060,000 people. If the 
present density of Rhode Island’s population be taken 
as the basis of calculation, the whole country should be 
able to sustain a population of 1,173,150,000. Giving due 
consideration to these figures, Mr. Austin’s estimate of 
300,000,000 for the year 2000 does not seem at all extrava- 
gant. 

OUR INLAND WATERWAYS. 

In an article on “Our Neglected and Prospective In- 
land Waterways,” by Mr. Alexander Hume Ford, the 
interesting fact is brought out that on our 18,000 miles 





























of navigable rivers we carry more produce than does all 
Continental Europe on her 80,000 miles of costly water- 
ways. Only the States of Nevada, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Utah and the Territory of New Mexico are without 
navigable streams. 

PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


The present status of prohibition in Kansas is set 
forth by ex-Senator W. A. Peffer, whose long residence 
in the State and familiarity with its legislation qualify 
him to speak with authority. He denies the statement, 
frequently made in the East, that the sale of liquor is in 
any way legalized in Kansas, but admits, of course, 
that the prohibitory amendment is violated in most of 
the larger cities and towns by the practice of collecting 
stated sums of money from the ‘“‘joint”-keepers and 
protecting them in their illicit trade. The execution of 
the law is defeated by the politicians and the “joint ”- 
keepers acting in collusion. 


“THE GRANGE” AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


Contrary to the notion, very prevalent a few years 
ago, that the ‘‘ Patrons of Husband@dry,” better known 
as “‘The Grange,” had lost influence as a farmers’ or- 
ganization, Mr. Kenyon lL. Butterfield advances many 
reasons for his hope in the continued progress and use- 
fulness of the order. The great work of ‘‘The Grange” 
is educational. In this line much has been done by 
way of codperation with the agricultural colleges. 


DR. HALE ON THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


In this number, Dr. Edward Everett Hale reviews 
Mr. Frederick W. Holls’ book on ‘*The Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague,” already noticed in the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS. Dr. Hale describes the book in terms of the 
highest praise, regarding it as admirably adapted for 
the purpose of instructing public opinion in this coun- 
try as to what was done by the conference and as to 
what is still possible of accomplishment. Dr. Hale’s 
article is itself an excellent presentation of the subject, 
and should be read by all who do not feel thoroughly 
informed regarding the precise outcome of the con- 
ference. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Thomas Burke: writes on ‘The English Poor- 
Law ;” Mr. H. Remsen Whitehouse contributes ‘‘ Notes 
on Italian Politics ;” Prof. Edward S. Meade discusses 
“Limitations of Monopoly ;” Mr. Josiah William Bailey 
presents ‘‘The Case for the South ;” and Mr. Albert 
Schinz describes ‘‘The Search After Novelty in Liter- 
ature.” 


THE ARENA. 


6é HE Passing of the Declaration” is the title of a 

brilliant and audacious contribution to the 
April Arena from the pen of Prof. Leon C. Prince, of 
Dickinson College. ‘This writer’s contention is that our 
national tendency is now and always has been toward 
imperialism, and that in so far as the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence conflict with this tendency 
—so much the worse for the Declaration ! 


Furthermore, Professor Prince attacks the validity ° 


of that time-honored document as a statement of politi- 
cal doctrine. It is in the following paragraph that the 
enormity of his heresy comes fully to light : 

“It is fortunate for the immortality of Mr. Jefferson 
that his fame rests upon a more substantial basis than 
the authorship of the Declaration of Independence. It 
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is not true in law; it is not true in history ; it is not 
true in the possibilities of the human race. All men 
are not created free, but subject to restraint, human 
and natural. All men are not created equal, but con- 
ditioned by differences of various sorts placed upon them 
by nature through the agencies of environment and 
heredity and by the distinctions of society. Govern- 
ments do not ‘derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.’ Governments have no just powers, in 
the accurate and philosophic meaning of the term. 
They have necessary powers, since the constant pres- 
ence of recognized authority is essential to the integrity 
of the social structure; but thesé powers are asserted 
and in no sense delegated by the units of society. Nor 
is there, outside the sovereign power, any such thing as 
an ‘inalienable right,’ but all rights inhere in the state, 
whence they proceed and by whom they may be with- 


held or withdrawn at will. In discarding the Declarg@o. _ 
tion of Independence, then, we al lose nothing of a ' 


litical or moral value. We shall merely drop a few . 


glittering phrases of French sophistry and exploded 
sham borrowed from phe agitators and pamphleteers 
of the Revolutionary p¥iod, and which never have and 
never can become a serious*part of any system of politi- 
cal truth.” 


FARMERS’ TELEPHONES §N THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A pleasing picture of the amenities of rural life is 
given by the Rev. E. P. Powell. The telephone, for dne 
thing, is working a revolution in social conditions. 
Thousands of farmhouses in New England, New York, 
the middle West, and the Pacific States are connected 
by telephone. “Farm isolation, which has been the 
chief drawback of agriculture, is abolished. The re- 
mote farmhouse is brought within speaking distance of 
a dozen neighbors, and in all probability a village or 
town. Long-distance routes are easily formed. The 
farm-wife hears the cheery good-morning of her neigh- 
bors and gives it in return. Friendly gossip and the 
news are transmitted as easily as over the fences of city 
lots. Telephone tea-parties are said to be in vogue— 
while the women of a circuit sit by their ’phones, drink 
their own tea, nibble their own cakes, and distribute 
the gossip. Music is as easily transmitted as conversa- 
tion. Phonographic concerts are a common affair. The 
writer has heard the fiddle, the parlor organ, and the 
piano at a distance of a mile. A circuit generally con- 
sists of about one dozen houses; but two or more of 
these circuits can be connected, and altogether have a 
long-distance connection with the general telephone 
service of the United States. In Ohio, a minister has 
his whole parish wired to his church.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

In continuation of her series of articles on ‘The 
Criminal Negro,” Miss Frances A. Kellor outlines the 
penal systems of the Southern States. The freeing of 
the slaves seems to have been the cause of the estab- 
lishment of the lease system, which all the States but 
Florida have now abolished. 

Dr. R. Osgood Mason writes on ‘‘ Professor Fiske and 
the New Thought ;” Editor Flower gives a character 
sketch of Mr. Ernest Howard Crosby—‘“ A Civic Leader 
of the New Time ;” Mr. Crosby’s personal impressions 
of Tolstoy are embodied in a “conversation ;” Mr. Frank 
Leslie Warne gives an account of New York State’s 
system for the care of the insane ; and Mr. Cleveland 
F. Bacon describes “‘Itinerant Speechmaking in the 
Last Campaign.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 

N instructive article on modern Russia is contrib- 
re uted by Mr. J. Novicow, of Odessa, to the Inter- 
national Monthly for April. This writer treats his 
subject under the general heads of ‘‘ Race and Tempera- 
ment,” ‘‘General Psychology,” ‘‘Sentiment,” ‘‘Intel- 
lect,” ‘‘ Politics,” and ‘“‘ Present State.” Under the last- 
named head the writer describes Russia’s economic 
transformation from the purely agricultural stage into 
the industrial, and the results of the various reform 
movements following the Crimean War. He depicts 
Russian society of the present day as absolutely devoid 
of ideals : 

“There is not a single great question about which in- 
tellectual war is waged. The most sacred principles 
count but skeptics and unbelievers. It would seem as 
if the chosen few of Russian society (among whom, in 
other times, such powerful currents of thought have 

«been produced) had lost the faculty of feeling the beat- 
ing of their own heart. An atmosphere dull and gray 
pervades the whole. There is absolute stagnation.” 

THE VALUE OF WEST POINT. 

Colonel Larned, of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, gives many interesting facts regarding the record, 
civil and military, of the graduates of that venerable 
institution, together with a survey of the work of the 
academy as at present conducted, an analysis of the 
curriculum of studies, and a few sensible remarks on 
the student morale. Colonel Larned comments frankly 
on the hazing question and the Booz investigation, 
which he says has not only broken up a bad custom, 
but has shown the country that the West Point students 
tell the truth without reservation or regard to conse- 
quences and have the courage of their convictions. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

‘“‘A Tribute to Verdi,” by Pietro Mascagni; ‘The 
Law of Historical Intellectual Development,” by J.5S. 
Stuart-Glennie; and ‘“‘The Science of Religion: Its 
History and Method,” by F. B. Jevons, complete the 
number. 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 
HE principal article in Gunton’s for April is a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Government Ownership of Quasi- 
Public Corporations” by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman. In 
his analysis of the subject, Professor Seligman considers: 
(1) the existence or non-existence of a widespread social 
interest in the industry; (2) the amount of capital in- 
vested, and (3) the complexity of management. It is 
conceded that the postal service is a proper governmental 
function. Why not also the telegraph, the telephone, 
and the express business? All the conditions seem to 
favor the assumption by the Government of all these 
services. Inthe case of the railroads, on the other hand, 
the amount of capital invested and the complexity of 
management tend to a decision against government 
ownership. Coming to the so-called municipal monopo- 
lies, Professor Seligman finds that the weight of argu- 
ment is in favor of municipal ownership and manage- 
ment of the water-supply, that in the case of gas and 
electric light the arguments are less convincing, and 
that in the case of street railways they are still weaker. 
THE WOMAN-SUFFRAGE QUESTION IN ITS SCIENTIFIC 
ASPECTS. 
Mrs. Mary K. Sedgwick makes an anti-suffrage argu- 
ment from the point of view of science. Her conclusion 
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is that if women are eager to help on the world’s better- 
ment they do not need the suffrage. 

“The progress of nature herself has brought us to 
the present condition of a ‘physiological division of 
iaubor ;’ we are strongest when working in accordance 
with the laws of our own being; we have every oppor- 
tunity to do all the work that our individual and sex 
limitations permit; while our best contribution to the 
political welfare of our country is not the same as that 
of man, but the codperation of our dissimilar gifts with 
his for our mutual benefit and that of the state of 
which all are members. ‘We are all members of one 
body, but all the members have not the same office.’ ” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Max Bennett Thrasher writes on ‘‘ The Tuskegee 
Negro Conference as an Educational Force ;” the editor 
contributes forceful articles on ‘‘The Doom of the Dic- 
tator” and ‘‘ Discreditable Taritf Enforcement.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ROM Dr. E. J. Dillon’s paper on M. Witte, the 

Russian finance minister, in the April Contempo- 

rary, we have quoted at some length in our department 
of *“‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 


THE PROTESTANT DECLARATION. 


Regarding the ‘“ Anti-Popery” declaration required 
in the British King’s coronation oath, Mr. J. Horace 
Round holds that any proposal to do away with it, or 
even to modify its terms, must be jealously watched. 

‘¢ As to the wording, a firm stand should be made for 
the clause on transubstantiation, which is a mere asser- 
tion of an essential Anglican belief, and which does not 
mention the Church of Rome. In view of the position 
taken up by Lord Halifax and others (as above), this 
clause cannot be sacrificed. The clause concerning ‘the 
sacrifice of the masse’ isalso, unfortunately, vital. The 
definition of this ‘sacrifice of the masse’ as that which 
is ‘now used in the Church of Rome’ expressly disposes 
of the well-known quibble that ‘the sacrifices of masses’ 
denounced in Article XX XI. have nothing to do with 
‘the sacrifice of the mass’ in Roman Catholic doctrine, 
but refer to some alleged errors repudiated by both 
churches. Those who insist, above all others, on the 
Church of England’s ‘ continuity’ should reflect that it 
ill befits them to reject the terms of a ‘declaration’ 
which was made ‘solemnly . . . in the presence of God’ 
by every one of its bishops for some hundred and fifty 
years.” 
ALAS! POOR JEANNE D’ARC. 

The English of five hundred years ago burned the 
Maid of Orleans as a witch, and now Mr. Havelock 
Ellis gibbets her as an enemy of the human race. Her 
offense in both cases is the same. She drove the Eng- 
lish out of France. Mr. Ellis is not a Jingo, by any 
means, but he considers that England lost enormously 
when Jeanne’s inspiration, which he wickedly describes 
as hallucination, terminated the possibility of a fusion 
of the English and French races. He says: 

‘‘ But if France has lost little, one cannot help seeing 
how great a loss the destruction of French and British 
unity has been to England, and, indirectly, to the whole 
world. France alone, by furnishing great racial con- 
tingents closely akin to each of the separate elements in 
the British Isles, could have truly unified them. If the 
humanizing civilization of France had been backed by 

















the energy of England, and held in check by our stolid- 
ity and love of compromise, there would have been 
molded for the world’s civilization the most effective 
instrument that can be conceived. When the peasant 
girl of Lorraine, with her hallucinations, galvanized 
into action the nerveless arm of Charles, she inflicted a 
blow on the progress of the modern world which, so far 
as can be seen, has never been equaled.” 


THE AMERICAN PARALLEL TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


A. M. S. Methuen draws a parallel between 1775 
and 1899. In the American Revolution, as in the Boer 
war, ‘‘the first mistake of British ministers was to in- 
sist on the enforcement of a right which was both vexa- 
tious and unfruitful. Their second error was to trust 
to the advice of ignorant and prejudiced officials. The 
third mistake of the ministers was to present to the 
Americans the alternative of starvation or rebellion, of 
unconditional submission or a war of extermination. 
Their final folly was the failure to recognize that they 
had wholly misjudged the character and resources of 
the Americans. They had raised a problem which, de- 
ficient as they were in imagination and common sense, 
they were impotent to solve. They were unwilling to 
face stubborn facts and to frame a more reasonable pol- 
icy ; they were, therefore, compelled to continue a pol- 
icy of drifting impotence of which the result was dis- 
aster.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“A Plea for Knowledge” is an address prepared for 
the Midland Institute by the late Bishop Creighton. 
Professor Ramsay continues his papers on the states- 
manship of Paul. Major Sichel describes an imaginary 
mobilization of his company when England was raided 
by a foreign invader, and ‘‘Carabin” describes ‘A Day 
in a Paris Hospital.” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Nineteenth Century for April devotes more 

than forty pages to questions of army reform, 

and these articles are not of immediate interest to read- 
ers on this side of the Atlantic. 


LORD CURZON’S RULE IN INDIA. 


Mr. Stephen Wheeler, writing on ‘‘Lord Curzon in 
India,” is very appreciative of Lord Curzon’s action 
on nearly every question in which he has intervened. 
Lord Curzon’s characteristics were shown by the fact 
that he immediately undertook active reforms, whereas 
most of his predecessors spent the greater part of their 
time in preliminary study of Indian conditions. Mr. 
Wheeler has nothing but approbation for Lord Curzon’s 
frontier policy, and he points out that there has been 
peace on the frontier for two years. 

“One of his first steps was to remove from the minds 
of the tribesmen the suspicion aroused by the costly 
schemes for advanced fortifications, trans-frontier rail- 
ways, and garrisons which had been accépted by Lord 
Elgin’s government. First the British and afterward 
the native troops were withdrawn from Lundi Kotal; 
and the project of a Khaibar railway, at which the 
Afridis were really alarmed, was abandoned in favor of 
a modest extension of the existing trunk line from 
Peshawur to Jumrud. The garrison in Chitral was re- 
duced by one-half, and instead of building extensive 
fortifications at the capital, concentration was effected 
at Drosh, at the near or Indian end of the line.” 
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But Lord Curzon’s attitude toward the native popu- 
lation will do him still more honor. 

‘‘Lord Curzon has not shrunk from letting it be 
known what his line is. He has made it clear that, so 
far as rests with him, he will insist upon even justice 
between the two races, and that stern punishment shall 
be meted out to the offender, whatever his color or his 
creed. It is well known that but for his attitude in 
the Rangun outrage case the whole of that disgraceful 
affair would have been hushed up. The viceroy spoke 
in language of similar plainness in the government 
resolution upon what was known as the Chapra scan- 
dal, where some European officers had attacked and 
grossly persecuted a native.” 


THE GREAT CHINESE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Prof. H. A. Giles has a very interesting article de- 
scribing the great Chinese encyclopedia, which was 
destroyed during the siege of the Peking legations. 
The encyclopedia contained nearly a million pages, and 
no less than 366,992,000 characters, as against 30,800,000 
words in the ‘‘ Encyclope iia Britannica.” The print- 
ing of the cyclopedia was never completed, owing to 
the vast expense; but though copies were made, ap- 
parently the last has now gone irreparably. Mr. Giles 
has in his possession a few volumes picked up on 
the spot, and he gives an interesting account of their 
contents. 


ENGLAND’S AFRICAN COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. Evelyn Cecil writes on this theme, especially in 
regard to East Africa. He says: 

“ After the establishment of the German line eastward 
and westward around Africa, not only will it absorb a 
very large proportion of British cargo, but also of Brit- 
ish passenger traffic, owing to its superior accommoda- 
tion and comfort. It is difficult to see how British 
steamship companies are to hold their own, or rather 
how they are to assist in maintaining and promoting 
British export trade from the United Kingdom to East, 
South, and West Africa, and how they are to compete 
in all other respects with a line which enjoys a subsidy 
of £67,500 a year and a monopoly of the German export 
trade, unless they receive at least equal support from 
his majesty’s government. At any rate, the system of 
subsidy might be tried as an experiment for five years.” 


THE KING’S TEST DECLARATION. 


In an article under this heading, Sir G. S. Baker 
pleads for the reform or abolition of the test declara- 
tion. He says: 

‘‘Granted the Protestant succession to the throne of 
this country, granted all its natural and necessary con- 
comitants, as fully set out by the Bill of Rights and in 
every other possible way, is it not time that the odious 
declaration, like some musty coat armor preserved in a 
museum as a relic of antiquity, should now be cleared 
off the statute-book, and a new declaration, more dig- 
nified and more befitting the knowledge and progress of 
the twentieth century, should be substituted in its 
stead ?” 

EDUCATION AND MODESTY. 

Mrs. William Mahood writes on ‘‘The Modesty of 
Englishwomen,” taking her start from the questionable 
plays at which large numbers of women are nowadays 
present. She thinks that women’s education tends to 
make them cheap. 

‘* Those who have the training of boys wisely aim at 
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the highest possible development, both in body and 
mind, of the human being; the practice often falls 
short of the ideal, but that is the ideal. Now, what is 
the aim in the training of girls? To make them as 
perfect women as possible ; not as perfect human beings 
as possible, but as perfect women. The idea of sex is 
never lost sight of, a method of education which would 
be positively dangerous in the case of boys, and which 
is only saved from the full consequences of its foolish- 
ness by the better moral nature and less strongly devel- 
oped animal passions of girls. But still the girl grows 
up, having learned to look at everything from the 
woman’s standpoint, not from the larger standpoint of 
humanity. She never loses the consciousness of sex ; it 
colors all her ideas; and probably in this fact lies the 
solution of the mystery that men are so often utterly 
baffled when they try to understand women.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. B. Burford Rawlings writes on ‘‘ Doctors in Hos- 
pitals.” The object of his article is to protest against 
the idea that doctors in hospitals really give their time 
for nothing, and he enumerates the professional advan- 
tages which the medical staffs of hospitals enjoy. 

Miss Goodrich Freer has a paper on Browning, the 
musician, in which she remarks that Browning was one 
of the very few men who might have asked themselves 
in early life, “Shall I become a poet, an artist, or a 
musician ?” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for April contains several 
excellent articles, one of which—‘‘ Will Germany 
Hail?” by ‘*Calchas”—is noticed elsewhere at some 
length. Among other articles of considerable interest 
may be mentioned the first installment of a study by 
Mr. Sydney Buxton of Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It is followed by a paper written by 
Mr. J. D. Rees, entitled ‘‘The Czar’s Friend,” in which 
he summarizes Prince Ouchtomsky’s opinions upon the 
present and future of England and Russia in Asia. 
Mr. Andrew Lang subjects Mr. Fraser’s theory of the 
Crucifixion to a very destructive analysis. 

Mr. John Manson, in a paper entitled ‘‘The Problem 
of French Monasticism,” maintains that the Associa- 
tions bill was justified. It does not prevent new reli- 
gious associations from being formed; it only insists 
upon the subordination to the civil power, as the Cath- 
olic Church in France is already subordinate to it. The 
introduction of the bill, he thinks, is the opening of 
what bids fair to be a decisive struggle between the 
civil and clerical power. 

A writer signing himself ‘‘Excubitor” discourses at 
some length upon the methods of England’s ‘‘ Unbusi- 
nesslike Admiralty.” He admits that the navy is the 
finest fighting-machine in existence, and that it is effi- 
cient and cheap compared with the army ; but there 
are many holes in the official armor that could easily 
be repaired. He thinks that if those who hold the 
levers of the machine would only let it have a fair 
chance of working at its best and smoothly, it would 
probably be found that the mistakes and inequalities 
were mere excrescences. 

The literary articles include two notes by Mr. E. V. 
Lucas upon Charles Lamb, and Emile Verhaeren’s 
paper upon French poetry of to-day. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


N the Westminster Review for April, Mr. H. W. 
Wolff's “ Polish Danger in Prussia” is an article 

of much interest. It is a very interesting survey of 
Prusso-Polish relations at the present time. Mr. Wolff 
says that there is much less community of feeling be- 
tween the Prussians and Poles than between the Poles 
and Russians. He describes the methods of the Prus- 
sian Colonizing Commission, and how it has failed in 


face of the strong Polish national movement. The Pan- 
Polish movement has been a great success. Mr. Wolff 


concludes his article as follows: 

“Tt can occasion no wonder if Poles feel as if, in spite 
of the present hopelessness of rebellion, thanks to this 
perverse policy, their star were once more rising and 
the White Eagle promised a new lease of life.” 


VATICAN Versus QUIRINAL. 


Mr. G. Dalla Vecchia describes that ‘‘ Roman Quar- 
rel.” He is convinced that the Italian people are entirely 
on the side of the King in the struggle with the Vatican. 
He gives the following incidents to show how little the 
Vatican order in regard to the late king was regarded 
by the people: 

“The condemnation of Queen Margherita’s prayer has 
given occasion for many strong demonstrations. A 
small dramatic scene took place in Tuscany. The priest 
forbade the congregation to recite the prayer. The 
faithful left the church at once, and reassembled in an 
open field, where there was a cross, and solemnly re- 
cited the forbidden prayer. Afterward they sent a tele- 
gram to the afflicted Queen, to inform her of what had 
happened. As further proof of great discrepancies in 
the Church, and of how little the political authorities 
of the Vatican represent the feeling of Italian Catholics, 
I have to mention that three days after the insane pub- 
lication in the Osservatore Romano, in hundreds of 
churches and cathedrals of Italy a solemn service took 
place for the late king, which services were not. tol- 
erated, but either ordered or willingly granted by the 
ecclesiastical authorities.” 


NEW HUMANITARIANISM. 


From an article on ‘The New Humanitarianism,” by 
Mr. Thomas Stanley, we quote the following conclusion: 

‘“‘Overindulgence in the malevolent affections is in- 
deed one great source of crime. Banish vindictiveness 
from the world and crimes of violence would at once be 
reduced by at least one-half—the remainder being chiefly 
committed for the sake of gain; and a legislator who 
encourages vindictiveness probably does more harm 
than any single criminal. He sows crime broadcast all 
over the country.” 

Mr. Mark Drayton writes on ‘‘The Abolition of Capi- 
tal Punishment,” of which he is a fervent advocate. 
The following are some of his suggestions as to the ref- 
ormation of criminals : 

“Trades should be more generally taught in our jails, 
in order that prisoners, when released from confine- 
ment, may not be without a means of livelihood. Such 
efforts might be largely extended, and could not fail to 
produce some diminution in crime. Premeditated and 
unpremeditated offenses should have different degrees of 
punishment. Sir E. Du Cane says that after six years 
the deterrent effects of penal servitude diminish, the 
prisoner having become used to his position. We might 
have two years’ imprisonment as the minimum and 


+ twenty-five as the maximum for all but the most hei- 


















nous crimes. There ought, however, to be less solitary 
confinement, for habits of unhealthy self-brooding 
thrive in solitude, and gradually enfeeble a man’s 
mind.” 


CORNHILL. 


HE April number of Cornhill is full of readable 
matter, though not offering much that can be 
cited here. 

Dr. Fitchett tells the story of the siege of Cawnpur 
with characteristic vividness. He heavily blames Gen. 
Sir Hugh Wheeler for abandoning the defensible in- 
closure of the magazine to the rebels and taking up an 
utterly exposed position in the plain. He would fain 
have the heroes of that most valiant fight immortal- 
ized in some new Homet’s verse. 

Mr. W. J. Fletcher sketches the first sea battle be- 
tween England and revolutionary France, in which the 
British Nymphe fought and captured the French Clé- 
opdtre on June 18, 1793, exactly twenty-two years be- 
fore the battle of Waterloo. 

Lady Broome entertainingly recalls the visits paid 
her by people in difficulties during her colonial days ; 
and F. G. Aflalo gives vivid glimpses of the country 
and capitals of the new commonwealth in his Austra- 
lian memories. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


WO of the articles in the National Review for 
April deal with questions of army organization 
suggested by the Boer war. ‘‘Centurion” advocates 
the Swiss system of citizen soldiery for Great Britain. 
This writer shows how the military organization proved 
its inefficiency at the outbreak of hostilities in South 
Africa, the situation being saved for Great Britain by 
improvising on a great scale. This was possible be- 
cause the sea communications were secure and the ele- 
ment of time was on England’s side in the unequal 
contest. How widely the British Intelligence Depart- 
ment missed the mark in its calculations as to the mili- 
tary strength of the Boers and their probable tactics 
and strategy is fully demonstrated in an article by Pro- 
fessor Oman, who concludes that England has no fur- 
ther use for ‘‘experts who go elaborately and ingen- 
iously wrong, with many extenuating circumstances in 

their favor.” 

THE ANTI-NATIONALISTS. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson, the author of ‘“‘Ironclads in Ac- 
tion,” pays his respects to ‘The Anti-National Party in 
England.” This party seems to consist at present of 
those Englishmen who oppose the prosecution of the 
Boer war. Mr. Wilson goes so far as to suggest that in 
war time the utterances of this party in the public 
press should be suppressed, after due warning, and that 
those guilty of flagrant anti-nationalism should be 
“comfortably imprisoned” till the end of the war. If 
this rule had been enforced in England from the begin- 
ning of the Transvaal hostilities, a good many pro-Boer 
editors would by this time have “‘enjoyed” long terms 
of residence in English prisons. Mr. Wilson finds par- 
allels in the United States,—particularly in the case of 
the ‘‘Copperheads” of our Civil War period, and in that 
of the ‘‘anti-imperialists” who have opposed our na- 
tional policy in the Philippines. It is true that some 


‘““Copperheads” were taken in custody by President 
Lincoln, but we have heard of no proposal to interfere 
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in the slightest degree with the personal liberty of the 
Boston anti-imperialists, unless the circulation of cer- 
tain pamphlets in the Philippines be regarded as such 
interference. 


SIR ALFRED MILNER. 


A vigorous defense of Sir Alfred Milner’s adminis- 
tration in South Africa is offered by Mr. E. B. Iwan- 
Miiller. This writer asserts that ‘“‘no man ever la- 
bored more earnestly for peace, and no man ever hated 
unnecessary war more passionately, and none was ever 
more disposed to make sacrifice of considerations of 
dignity and diplomatic triumphs, or even of more sub- 
stantial matters, so long as he did not jeopardize the 
safety, welfare, and honor of her majesty and her do- 
minions.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen writes on ‘‘ Shakespeare as a Man ;” 
Commander Borchgrevink describes ‘“ Life in the Ant- 
arctic;”» Mr. H. C. Thomson relates his experiences 
“With the Peking Relief Force;” and Mr. Richard 
Bagot contributes a paper on ‘‘The Roman Catholic 
Cry for Tolerance.” 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for April opens with 

a marvelous picturesque account of the fighting 

at Spion Kop, written by an officer who took part in it, 
but who does not give his name. 

There is a very interesting anonymous article on 
‘Some Editors and Others,” from which we quote the 
following description of the London Times’ most famous 
editor : 

‘‘Delane was marked out by gifts and destiny to fill 
the editorial chair of the first of European journals, 
Probably he never wrote a line for his paper, but he 
played on its manifold keys with the touch of an ac- 
complished operator. An unexpected piece of news 
might come in at the eleventh hour, and forthwith he 
struck the note that was to guide him through future 
developments with the decision that seemed inspiration. 
His brother-in-law, Mowbray Morris, used to say that 
had he hesitated he would probably have been lost. At 
the same time, he steered a dexterous course, and was 
careful not to commit himself irretrievably. The bur- 
den of the weighty charge had been thrown upon youth- 
ful shoulders. He was always the intimate friend of 
John Blackwood, for so many years the ruling spirit of 
this magazine, and of whom more hereafter. They were 
living together in lodgings between St. James’ Square 
and Pall Mall, when one afternoon Delane burst in on 
his companion with the announcement, ‘ By G—d ! John, 
what do you think ? I am editor of the Times.’ Asked 
afterward whether he did not tremble at the sudden 
responsibility, he said: ‘Not a bit of it. What 1 com- 
plain of in you young fellows is that you always shrink 
from responsibility.’ ” 

There is an anonymous article on “‘ Russia’s Aims,” 
of which the writer professes to know everything. He 
bases some of his apprehensions on a book by Mr. B. T. 
Lebedev, which contains a plan for invading India. 
The writer adds: 

‘Tt will probably be somewhat annoying to the Rus- 
sian military authorities to know that these plans for 
the invasion of British India have been translated into 
English and published in the journal of our Royal 
United Service Institution.” 

Considering that Mr. Lebedev’s book was published 
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openly in Russia two years ago, it is difficult to see how 
the Russian military authorities could be frightened by 
the divulgence of these terrible schemes. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


HE Monthly Review for May has some good arti- 
cles, notably Mr. Havelock Ellis’ on the ‘“ Distri- 
bution of British Ability,” Captain Younghusband’s 
criticism of Sir Robert Hart on China, and Sir Edmund 
du Cane on “Civil Serviceand Reform.” Miss Gertrude 
L. Bell writes a long illustrated article on the ruins of 
the Hauran, near Damascus. Mr. Sturge Moore under- 
takes the somewhat unnecessary task of defending Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Earl Nelson writes on the ‘‘ Admin- 
istration of Patriotic Funds.” 

Mr. E. Sidney Hartland contributes a very lengthy 
and important paper upon the native problem in the 
new British colonies, pleading for the appointment of a 
commission to consider the way in which England 
should deal with the natives in the republics which she 
pretends to have annexed. Mr. Hartland writes with a 
fullness of knowledge, and his plea for the intelligent 
study of anthropology is very full of information not 
easily accessible. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Mr. Horace Hutchinson writes one of the pleasantest 
articles in the Review, taking as his subject the evolu- 


tion of the Englishman. He says that President Krii- 
ger has taught the Englishman to realize the nature 
and value of his imperial inheritance. He has also 
begun to appreciate the price that he has to pay for em- 
pire. Another fact which is dawning upon him is that 
he is horribly unpopular on the Continent. This as- 
tounded him immensely and has made him reflect, with 
the result that he is beginning to perceive that, although 
he thought himself the best fellow in the world, he is 
perhaps not altogether so pleasant as he imagined him- 
self to be. He is also discovering that he is not quite 
so clever a fellow as he supposed he was. The writer 
thinks that the cultured class is beginning to mend 
matters, but the uncultured class is still as stolidly 
convinced that it is the creation as ever it was; and all 
classes are still convinced that their attitude and their 
outlook on the world are right in the main. There is, 
therefore, a self-satisfaction which supplies another 
fagot to the fire of England’s unpopularity on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

There is a somewhat discursive meditative paper on 
the “ Art of Life,” and a leading article on the debate 
between Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley, which is 
very strongly on the side of Lord Lansdowne. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


E have noticed elsewhere the article on air-ships 

in the second March number of the Revue des 

Deux Mondes, which for the rest fully maintains its 
high reputation. 


MOZAMBIQUE AND THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE ALLIANCE. 


M. René Pinon discusses the prospects of the division 
of the Portuguese colonies in Africa. Of these colonies 
naturally Mozambique with its port of Delagoa Bay is, 
from its proximity to Madagascar, most interesting to 
the French people. M. Pinon sketches the history of 
the Portuguese colonies down to the recent rapproche- 
ment between England and Portugal, and the passage 
of British troops across Portuguese territory, followed 
by the visit of the British squadron to the Tagus, and 
the significantly worded toasts which were then ex- 
changed. This rapprochement M. Pinon regards not 
as a love-match, but asa melancholy union of prudence. 
Portugal is keeping ber colonies a little longer as the 
price of throwing to the ogre such concessions as the 
free usage of her ports and her railroads, the open door, 
and her very benevolent neutrality. M. Pinon thinks 
that England is preparing, in view of a possible conflict 
with France, and to that he attributes the recent visit 
of Mr. Chamberlain to the Mediterranean which pre- 
ceded the announcement of the Anglo- Portuguese 
alliance. In an Anglo-French war the support of Por- 
tugal would obviously be of the greatest value ; she has 
the Balearic Islands, where there is a coaling-station ; 
while the roadstead of Lisbon would be an invaluable 
base from which the English squadrons could command 
the line from Toulon to Brest. 


A FRENCHWOMAN AT BANGKOK. 


Mme. Massieu describes vividly enough a visit which 
she recently paid to Bangkok. In regard to the politi- 


cal situation in Siam, she says that since the Convention 


of 1896 the situation of France is no ionger tenable. 
France is interdicted from all armed intervention in the 
valley of the Menam except in conjunction with the 
English ; while the tyranny of the Siamese is unlim- 
ited, they imprison and forcibly enlist hundreds of 
natives who have placed themselves under French pro- 
tection. The platonic protestations of France have 
ended in nothing, and the English obtain all the con- 
cessions and go on amiably establishing their mastery 
over the country, with the complicity of the Siamese, 
who have adopted the policy of supporting by every 
means British interests in Siam, while at the same time 
weakening French interests. Such is the sketch which 
Mme. Massieu draws of the position, which she thinks 
will make England sooner or later intervene by force 
on the plea of the numerous interests which she pos- 
sesses in the country. The English, she says, fill the 
royal administration with men of their own national- 
ity. She points out that France ought to take the 
Anamites, Cambodians, and Laotians who have placed 
themselves under her protection and settle them in 
Indo-China, a step which would not suit Siam at all. 
The mere threat of this, she thinks, would bring Siam 
to reason. Butthe principal reason for asserting French 
influence at Bangkok is, in Mme. Massieu’s opinion, 
the importance of the great granaries of the Menam 
valley to the French colony of Indo-China. 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE Nowvelle Revue for March may be praised 
without reservation. It maintains its strong lit- 
erary tone, and devotes a good deal of space also to the 
stage. 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Captain Gilbert continues his interesting papers on 


the Boer war, taking us down to last January. He is 
naturally severe upon the mistakes of the English com- 




















manders, and he notes that, though the Boers know 
how to inflict defeat, yet they do not know the secret of 
making the most of a victory. Their defects of organ- 
ization and cohesion prevented them from making com- 
bined movements and counter-: ttacks ; on the actual 
field, their heavy convoys deprived them of much of the 
benefit of their mobility, while their laagers tied them 
down to the soil. Captain Gilbert estimates that there 
are 15,000 Boers in Ceylon and St. Helena; 10,000 have 
been killed or badly wounded; so that there remain 
10,000 at the most to maintain the cause of independ- 
ence. These 10,000, he points out, have no longer any 
homes or families; their wives and children have been 
deported to the coast, their farms burned, and they are 
therefore the more submissive to the iron discipline 
which is now applied to them by their leaders. On the 
whole, he considers that the position in January, 1901, 
was much the same as in January, 1900. Captain Gil- 
bert promises us later on a special study of the military 
operations from October last to the month of April. 
ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS. 


M. Jadot contributes to the second March number an 
interesting summary of Anglo-French relations during 
the reign of the late Queen Victoria. He attributes to 
her late majesty a large share in the excellent relations 
between the two countries in the earlier part of her 
reign. The Queen visited Louis Philippe, and the most 
cordial feeling existed between the two courts ; even the 
affair of the Spanish marriages in 1846 was settled by 
the tact of the Queen, aided by Prince Albert. The rev- 
olution of 1848 followed, and the fugitive Louis Philippe 
was received at Claremont. It is needless, however, to 
trace the course of events which are well known. M. 
Jadot thinks that Anglo-French relations perceptibly 
cooled from the time of the Franco-German War. From 
1881, these relations have not been, generally speaking, 
very friendly, and this change is naturally explained by 
the colonial ambitions of France, and also by the 
Franco-Russian alliance. <A slight rapprochement in 
1894 and 1895 was followed by the development of the 
Chamberlain policy and the crucial affair of Fashoda; 
this last has never ceased to exercise a great influence 
on the relations between the two countries. The Boer 
war served as occasion for outburst of pent-up animos- 
ity against England; though M. Jadot considers that 
the sympathy aroused in France by the death of Queen 
Victoria has had the effect of improving Anglo-French 
relations,—an improvement which he earnestly hopes 
will continue, for, as he points out, the colonial policy 
of France does not necessarily mean a conflict with 
England, the more so as the bellicose imperialism of 
Mr. Chamberlain is not regarded by him as permanent, 
‘but as a sort of measles from which the English people 
soon recover. 

A CORNER OF FRANCE AT THE CAPE. 


M. Carrére describes in a charming article the French 
consul at the Cape, M. Raffray. This gentleman, who 
knew Lord Kitchener in Egypt, was entreated to retain 
his post at the Cape by M. Delcassé when the war broke 
out, although he had by that time earned promotion. 





REVUE DE PARIS. 


ERHAPS the most interesting paper in the Revue 

de Paris for March is M. Salaun’s, on the ques- 

tion of providing homes for workers who are no longer 
able to work. The idea of a tranquil and dignified old 
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age is one which powerfully affects the French imagi- 
naticn, and to a less extent that of other nations as well. 
In Germany, at the age of seventy, the worker receives, 
not an old-age pension, as we should call it, but an 
allowance which represents in money the extent to 
which his powers have been diminished by old age. 
The German system is the beginning of a general 
national insurance against sickness, old age, and pre- 
mature death. M. Salaun thinks that this would have 
no chance of succeeding in France ; most projects which 
have been brought forward in that country are based 
upon the idea of an old-age pension ; while disablement, 
whether temporary or permanent, coming before the 
normal time, is hardly considered. And yet the risk of 
old age, and the risk of premature disablement, are not 
really either the only risks, or even the most urgent, 
against which a prudent workman would wish to be 
guaranteed. The greatest risk of all is that of death— 
the death of the breadwinner of the family. The prob- 
lem is to combine the old-age pension with the imme- 
diate system of life insurance. A committee of the 
French Chamber has proposed a plan which combines 
with these two features a third—namely, the power of 
anticipating, in case of premature disablement, what 
we should call the old-age pension in proportion to the 
payment already made. Of course, asin all these social 
questions, one is immediately confronted with a long 
series of practical difficulties. Is the plan, for instance, 
to be compulsory or not? The financial soundness of 
the plan would depend on its application to large num- 
bers, and how could large numbers be guaranteed except 
by compulsion? Yet compulsion endangers the moral 
value of thrift, and discourages the efforts of benevolent 
employers. On the whole, French opinion inclines to 
compulsion. An ingenious alternative has been sug- 
gested, according to which everybody would be pre- 
sumed to adhere to the plan, unless they expressly 
declared they did not. 


INDO-CHINA. 


To the first March number, Captain Bernard con- 
tinues his papers on Indo-China with a paper in which 
he asks bluntly what aims France is pursuing in that 
colony ? She must choose, he says, between three meth- 
ods: (1) To exploit brutally the native for the protit of 
the European; (2) to protect the native against all 
abuses, while reserving to the white colonist the chief 
part in developing the colony; (3) to undertake reso- 
lutely the education of the Anamites, and guide their 
development. He rejects the first, of course, while the 
second seems practical, for the natives would maintain, 
without murmuring, a large number of foreign offi- 
cials ; but on the whole he prefers the third method, 
and looks forward to an Indo-China transformed in half 
a century by European industry and developed into a 
young and vigorous nation under French protection. 
He thinks that ultimate separation between colonies 
and mother countries is inevitable, but he draws from 
England’s policy toward Canada and Australia the 
moral that the separation need not be violent, or even 
obvious ; in fact, he contemplates a peaceful transfor- 
mation into a confederation of free states united by iden- 
tity of interests; and he deliberately says that the 
Anamite people are worthy of this high destiny, but 
the present French administration in Anam is incom- 
patible with the intellectual development of the native. 
Particularly he recommends irrigation works similar 
to the magnificent barrage now in progress in Egypt. 
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RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND DESCRIPTION. 


Ten Months a Captive Among Filipinos. By Albert 
Sonnichsen. 8vo, pp. 388. New York: CharTes 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The author of this book was a quartermaster on one of 
the United States transports that carried troops to the Phil- 
ippines in the summer of 1898. After the capture of Manila 
by our forces, he attached himself to the Utah battery. 
While engaged with a friend in taking photographs inside 
the Filipino lines just before the outbreak of hostilities, in 
February, 1899, he was captured and remained a prisoner in 
the hands of the insurgents for ten months. The present 
volume is a record of his experiences in that captivity, dur- 
ing which Mr. Sonnichsen had opportunities for observing 
the Filipino character such as have fallen to few Americans. 
For atime Lieutenant Gillmoreand his companionsin misery 
were his fellow-prisoners. The journeyings of these prison- 
ers over the island of Luzon were extended enough to give 
them a good idea of the nature of the country, while their 
experiences with the insurgent Filipinos put them at once 
in possession of a great mass of important facts. 

The N’th Foot in War. By M. B. Stewart. 12mo, pp. 
175. New York: The Abbey Press. $1. 

Lieutenant Stewart had not been long out of West 
Point when the opportunity came to take a hand at real 
fighting in Cuba. In this little book he reviews the events of 
1898 from the regular soldier’s point of view—the orders from 
Washington to his regiment to leave its Western post, the 
delay in Southern camps, the embarkation at Tampa and 
the monotonous life aboard the transports, the landing and 
march to Siboney, the fighting at San Juan Hill, the siege 
and surrender of Santiago, and, finally, the return home. 
All these matters aresimply and naturally rehearsed, as one 
soldier might tell the story to another. There is no effort to 
magnify facts or to manufacture heroes. Lieutenant Stew- 
art’s sense of humor saves him from such folly—and saves 
his book from dullness. 

A Sack of Shakings. By Frank T. Bullen. 12mo, pp. 
389. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
For the benefit of the uninitiated, it is explained on the 

title-page of this book that **shakings”’ are odds and ends of 

rope and canvas accumulated during a voyage, and that they 
were formerly the perquisites of the chief mate of the ship. 

In our opinion, Mr. Bullen has been over-modest in his 

choice of a title for these delightful sketches of life on board 

ship. The author of ‘The Cruise of the Cachalot” con- 
tributed these essays to the Spectator—a publication not 
given to printing literary “leavings”’ of any description. 

Nothing that Mr. Bullen has written gives evidence of 

greater vitality than some of these portrayals of sea life. 


China: Travels and Investigations in the ‘‘ Middle King- 
dom.” Together with an Account of the Boxer War. 

By James Harrison Wilson. Third edition. 12mo, 

pp. xxxvii—429. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

$1.75. 

General Wilson’s book on China has been a standard 
authority for many years. It was consulted by the Japanese 
before their declaration of war in 1894, and it served as one of 
the main sources of information for our own War Depart- 
ment when it became necessary to plan a military expedi- 
tion for the relief of Peking last summer. General Wilson’s 
service as a military representative of our Government, with 
General Chaffee, in the summer and fall of 1900 enabled him 
to write an authentic account of the Boxer uprising and of 





the resulting military operations on the part of the allied 
powers. This new material has been incorporated in the 
third edition of General Wilson’s work, and the entire vol- 
ume has been revised. 


German Life in Town and Country. By William Har- 
butt Dawson. 12mo, pp. 323. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.20. 

This book has little or nothing of the guide-book ele- 
ment; neither does it try to tell Anglo-Saxons how to adapt 
themselves to the German environment. It leaves the 
Anglo-Saxon reader to find that out for himself. He will 
get some helpful suggestions along that line, however, from 
a perusal of its pages. The German’s social life,—his amuse- 
ments, his Sunday, his schools, his home, his government, 
his newspaper,—all these and many other institutions of the 
Fatherland are described in terms that are intelligible to the 
English and American reader. The writer has selected the 
most striking and distinctive national traits for character- ° 
ization. He gives us modern Germany in epitome. 

The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. Edited by Ed- 
mund C. Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman. 24mo, 
pp. xxvii—505. New York: William R. Jenkins. 
Flexibie leather, $1.25. 

It is quite within bounds to assert that for the needs of 
the American traveler in Europe no other single-volume 
guide-book can take the place of this. It has won the high- 
est praise for accuracy, fullness of information, and the 
arrangement of its itineraries. Among its external advan- 
tages are legibility of type, clearness of maps, flexible bind- 
ing, and convenient size. If it be possible to “put up” a 
better guide than this in 500 small pages, the feat has not yet 
been performed. 


SOME VOLUMES OF HISTORY. 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. Edited by Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel. 

4 vols. 4to, pp. xxiii—750; xix—760; xix—752; 

xix—835. New York: The Century Company. Cloth, 

$15; half morocco, $30. 

The famous war papers that for two or three years 
formed the principal feature each month of the Century 
magazine were the splendid realizations of a timely and 
brilliant conception. The thing was done at exactly the 
right time. The war was about twenty years behind us and 
the lines of perspective had begun to form themselves, while 
the calm historical spirit had begun also to take the place 
of the bitterness of feeling that lingered for some years after 
the conflict. The time had come when the old generation 
was glad to have the heroic and terrible story of the war 
told again, while a younger generation was coming on that 
had no adequate sources of information. Moreover, many of 
the principal actors on both sides were still alive and had 
reached the age when memory—as related to the most mo- 
mentous period of their lives—was the strongest of all their 
mental faculties. Mr. Johnson and Mr. Buel of the Century 
staff laid out their project on large lines, and it grew on their 
hands in the execution. They were successful probably be- 
yond their anticipations in securing contributions from men 
of the highest importance. Thousands of readers in every 
State and Territory followed with great eagerness the war 
story as it appeared from month to month. Subsequently, 
the mass of material was further amplified ana re-edited 
and then issued in a splendid set of volumesas the ** Century 
War Book,” so-called. This great work was sold by sub- 
scription at a high price. A new and popular edition has 























now been issued for sale through the ordinary channels of 
the book-trade. The paper, printing, and binding are all 
satisfactory; and nothing whatever is omitted of text or 
picture. Altogether, these four volumes contain some seven- 
teen hundred illustrations, including portraits and scenes, 
and the work is in admirable style for library purposes, 
Among the contributors are comprised many distinguished 
men of the Confederate as well as of the Federal army; and 
at every point throughout the painstaking work of the edi- 
tors has made for accuracy. The result isa veritable en- 
cyclopedia of the Civil War period ; and as a book of unique 
character it can never be duplicated and can never become 
obsolete. The work embodies the final statements of Grant, 
McClellan, Rosecrans, and other commanding officers of the 
Federal armies, and of Joseph E. Johnston, Beauregard, 
Early, and Hood on the Confederate side, not to speak of 
scores of other participants in the war whose recollections 
have added to the enduring value of this unequaled résumé 
of war history. 


English Politics in Early Virginia History. By Alex- 
ander Brown. 8vo, pp. 277. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2. 

In this volume, Mr. Brown continues the line of histor- 
ical exposition so successfully maintained in ** The Genesis 
of the United States.” Unlike mogt writers on the begin- 
nings of our colonial life, Mr. Brown seeks the origins of 
American popular government back in old England. His 
present work is mainly an attempt to show how the truth 
of history was deliberately suppressed by James I. and his 
officials, so that due credit has never been given the ‘** pa- 
triot party ” for its work in establishing constitutional gov- 
ernment for the Jamestown colony in 1609. 


A History of the Four Georges and of William IV. By 
Justin McCarthy and Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
Vols. IIL. and I'V., 12mo, pp. 349, 3388. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25 per volume. 


The third volume of this work is entirely devoted to 
the long and eventful reign of George III. (1760-1820). The 
authors have given special attention to the grievance of the 
American colonists and the causes, immediate and remote, 
of the Revolution. Needless to say, their attitude is one of 
sympathy with the leaders of the revolt. In the fourth vol- 
ume, covering the comparatively brief reign of George IV. 
(1820-30) and William IV. (1830-37), there is less to interest 
the American reader, but such topics as the premiership of 
Canning, the Reform bill of 18382, and the Peel ministry of 
1834 are treated with much of the skill and ease of presenta- 
tion which long ago made the elder McCarthy’s ** History of 
Our Own Times” one of the most popular books of its class 
on either side of the Atlantic. 


The History of South Carolina in the Revolution, 1775- 
1780. By Edward McCrady. 12mo, pp. xxxiii—8s99. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


The old complaint that the South is neglected by the 
historian is fast losing its justification. If such work as Mr. 
McCrady, of the Charleston bar, has recently done for South 
Carolina should be done for some of the other Southern 
States, our Northern students of American history might be 
compelled to recast some of their opinions regarding the 
relative importance of the parts played by the several col- 
onies in the Revolution. About fifty engagements were 
fought on South Carolina soil during the years 1775-80. A 
significant thing in much of this fighting was the fact that 
the troops on both sides—Whigs and Tories—were chiefly 
natives of the country. At King’s Mountain, for instance, 
there is said to have been only one British soldier present. 
All the rest on either side were colonists. Like his earlier 
volumes on South Carolina history, Mr. McCrady’s account 
of his State’s part in the Revolution bears the marks of 
laborious investigation and comparison of authorities. It is 
a careful study of the period under review. Another volume 
will be needed to complete the story of the Revolution. 
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The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Penn- 
sylvania: A Study of the So-called Pennsylvania 
Dutch. By Oscar Kuhns. 12mo, pp. 268. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


This is a scholarly treatise on the so-called ‘* Pennsy1- 
vania Dutch ”’—a people not Dutch at allin origin, but Ger- 
man and Swiss. Of these hardy stocks it is estimated that 
100,000 men and women had settled in Pennsylvania alone, 
to say nothing of New York, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, 
and the Carolinas, prior to the Revolution.. Thousands of 
Americans to-day, with Anglicized names, are descendants 
of those pioneers. The influence of this element on the 
national life has been marked. Mr. Kuhn has done well to 
trace the development of these people in its industrial, edu- 
cational, religious, and social phases. An appendix con- 
tains some valuable material on Pennsylvania-German fam- 
ily names, and there is a full bibliography of the various 
topics discussed in the book. 


The French Revolution. By Shailer Mathews. 12mo, 
pp. 287. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 
Professor Mathews, of the University of Chicago, has 

rewritten the story of the French Revolution, in the light 

of recent historical discoveries and from the point of view 
of the sociologist. A large proportion of his book is given 
over to the treatment of pre-revolutionary conditions in 

France. Professor Mathews’ work is supplemented by a 

convenient chronological summary of eventsin France from 

May, 1789, to October, 1795, inclusive. The frontispiece of 

the volume is a reproduction of the portrait of Mirabeau 

discovered in Paris by James Bowdoin, and now in the art 
collection of Bowdoin College. 


Campaign Pictures of the War in South Africa (1899- 
1900). By A. G. Hales. 12mo, pp. 303. New York : 
Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

At the beginning of the South African war, Mr. A. G. 
Hales was an obscure mining reporter in Australia. The 
London Daily News gave him his chance, and within a few 
months after the outbreak of hostilities he had made a repu- 
tation as a war correspondent. This book shows us how he 
made it. Here was a man who had the courage and persist- 
ence that would take him into the thick of the fight, the 
ability to see what was going on, and the skill in narration 
which enabled him to reproduce the scene in vivid coloring 
for readers thousands of miles away. One cannot get very 
far in Mr. Hales’ book without being impressed with the 
man’s fearless honesty. It would be impossible for him to 
deal unfairly with either Boer or Briton. In spite of the 
florid rhetoric, no better sketches of the war have been pub- 
lished. 

The 19th Century : A Review of Progress. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 
Among the scholars who have contributed to this * re- 

view of progress”’ are Louis Heilprin, W. P. Trent, Russell 
Sturgis, Edmund Gosse, Simon Newcomb, Andrew Lang, 
Leslie Stephen, and John Trowbridge. Each of these spe- 
cialists writes on a subject connected with his own depart- 
ment of knowledge. Other contributors to the volume are 
President Hadley, of Yale, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and An- 
drew Carnegie. All of these papers appeared in a special 
edition of the New York Evening Post, in January last. In 
all, thirty-seven distinct topics are treated in this way, but 
some important fields have been neglected. It is hard to 
see, for instance, why a chapter should not be given to chem- 
istry—a science which certainly made notable advances in 
the nineteenth century. 


8vo, pp. 494. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. By Alexander V. 
G. Allen. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xix, 6509—56. New York : 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott has characterized this work as ** the 
biography of a genius by a genius.’’ The author’s marvelous 
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insight into character, without which the mere massing of 
facts never makes a satisfactory biography, entitles him to 
rank with the most gifted writers of this form of literature. 
No biographer ever more thoroughly mastered his subject, 
even if at times he seems almost awed by it. Phillips Brooks 
was a man whose personality did not easily reveal itself 
through his letters. The office of the sympathetic biographer 
is in his case the more essential. Dr. Allen has nobly ful- 
filled that office, and to him the world is indebted for an 
adequate portrait of one of the truly great Americans whose 
life-work lay in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
When Phillips Brooks died, in 18938, he was the Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, and yet to the American 
public he was never ** Bishop Brooks.** He was the great 
preacher of his generation, and these volumes tell us how he 
became a preacher, what was the secret of his power, and 
how he might even have failed in other callings. 


The Autobiography of a Journalist. By William James 
Stillman. 2vols. 8vo, pp. 374,369. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $6. 


Mr. Stillman has spent so large a portion of his life 
abroad that he has almost ceased to be regarded as an 
American citizen. But that he himself has not forgotten 
his birth and antecedents is well brought out in the two en- 
tertaining volumes that tell the story of his life-work. Some 
of the book reviewers have expressed surprise that Mr. Still- 
man should entitle himself a * journalist,’”’ and yet he is one 
of the few Americans who have won distinction in the ser- 
vice of British journalism. For twenty years he was the 
representative of the London Times in Italy, and before that 
service began he had contributed not a little to the better 
class of American journals. If heis still thought of as an 
artist it is more because of his earlier aspirations than 
of any artistic achievements of recent years. Through all 
the years of his residence abroad, Mr. Stillman has been in 
close touch with American literary men and artists. And 
to this fact is due no small part of the interest which the 
publication of his memoirs has aroused. In his capacity of 
journalist Mr. Stillman made a close study of Greek, Turk- 
ish, and Russian politics, and his observations on the Russian 
intervention of 1877 are of historical value. He has also, 
during his residence at Rome, followed the fortunes of 
Italian governments, and perhaps no living Anglo-Saxon is 
better informed regarding the insand outs of Italian politi¢s 
and the vicissitudes of the Vatican in its struggle to retain 
temporal power. All these things combine to give to Mr. 
Stillman’s volume the character of contemporary history 
rather than of merely personal reminiscence. 


My Autobiography: A Fragment. By the Rt. Hon. 
Professor F. Max Miiller, K.M. 12mo, pp. xi—3827. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


Many of the readers of Max Miiller’s ** Auld Lang Syne,” 
the‘volumes of recollections which were published a year or 
two before his death, expressed regret that the writer had 
seen fit to include so little about his own life and career. 
This deficiency has, in part, been supplied by the present 
“fragment,”’ which covers the earlier years of Max Miiller’s 
life and was written just before his death in 1900. The story 
of this young German lad who came to England and passed 
the most of his life as an Oxford professor is a most interest- 
ing one. He was aided, it is true, by influential friends,—by 
Humboldt, Bunsen, Stanley, and Kingsley,—but the real se- 
cret of his success, as his son, W. G. Max Miller, points out 
in the preface to this volume, lay not in his friends but in 
himself, for he would never have secured the assistance of 
these friends had he not laid out for himself a definite 
course of action and then followed that course resolutely, 
notwithstanding tempting offers to abandon it for other 
pursuits. Max Miller had a twofold object in writing this 
biography ; to show what he believed to have been his mis- 
sion in life, and to encourage all young scholars by showing 
what had been achieved by one of themselves under most 
untoward circumstances. 


Up from Slavery: An Autobiography. By Booker T. 
Washington. 12mo, pp. 330. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Booker T. Washington might have written a whole 
library of books on “the negro problem” without accom- 
plishing one-tenth part as much toward the solution of that 
problem as he has done by telling this simple, straightfor- 
ward story of his own life,—a life that is itself an answer to 
many of the questions that confront the negro race in Ameri- 
caatthe present time. So far as the externails of life go 
toward making opportunity, the poorest negro boy in all the 
South to-day has every whit as good a “chance” as Booker 
Washington had when he emerged from slavery. There 
must be thousands of Booker Washingtons, all over the 
South, before we can say that the future of the race is se- 
cure; but the fact that one man has been able todo what 
he has done at Tuskegee is abundant ground for optimism. 
Tuskegee shows what the race can do for itself, under wise 
leadership, and the life of Tuskegee’s founder is an earnest 
that leadership will not be lacking, no matter how hard the 
conditions. The autobiographies that our contemporaries 
write are seldom distinctly helpful to their generation. If 
we mistake not, this book will prove an exception to the 
rule. It hasa lesson for white and black alike, and in writ- 
ing it Mr. Washington has not only ministered to our enter- 
tainment, but has made both races more than ever his debt- 
ors for solid and meritorious service. 


The Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. Gilbert. Edited by 
Charlotte M. Martin. 12mo, pp. 248. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Mrs. Anne Hartley Gilbert, the popular actress, has 
done well to give the.public the benefit of some of her de- 
lightful recollections of the stage folk with whom she has 
been associated for the past half-century. For thirty years 
of that time Mrs. Gilbert was a member of Mr. Daly’s New 
York company, and naturally the personalities that made 
up that famous organization—James Lewis, Clara Morris, 
Fanny Davenport, and a score of other well-known players 
of a generation ago—loom large in this book of reminiscences. 
Mrs. Gilbert herself, in her eighty-first year, is not yet a 
stranger to the footlights. Indeed, she belongs to the stage 
of to-day quite as truly as she belonged to the stage of 1850. 


Recollections of a Naval Life. By John McIntosh Kell. 
8vo, pp. 307. Washington : The Neale Company. $2. 
After having served nearly twenty years in the United 

States navy, Captain Kell, in 1861, entered the Confederate 

service and became executive officer of the Sumter, and later 

of the Alabama. The privateering exploits of these cruisers 
played no small part in the naval history of the Civil War. 

Captain Kell’s narrative is straightforward and at times 

dramatic. It forms an interesting supplement to Admiral 

Semmes’ ‘Service A float.”’ 


Abraham Lincoln. By Joseph H. Choate. 12mo, pp. 38. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Boards, 35 
cents. 

Ambassador Choate’s address on Lincoln before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution has been issued in at- 
tractive form by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. This address, 
delivered in November last, has been everywhere accepted 
as one of the most adequate and satisfactory eulogies of 
Lincoln ever uttered. 


Abraham Lincoln: His Book. A facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the original, with an explanatory note by 
J.McCan Davis. 16mo. New York: McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. Leather, $1. 

This is a facsimile reproduction of a pocket memoran- 
dum-book in which Lincoln had pasted a series of newspaper 
clippings which contained reports of his speeches on the 
negro-question in thecontest with Douglas for the Senator- 
ship in 1858, and in previous campaigns, making explanatory 
notes wherever needed, and supplementing the printed mat- 
ter with a letter addressed to his friend, Capt. James N. 




















Brown, to whom he sent the book. This composition has a 
unique interest, not only as the most complete exposition of 
Lincoln’s views on slavery prior to the Civil War, but as the 
only book of any sort that has come down to us from Lin- 
coln’s pen and hand. 


William Pitt. By Walford Davis Green. 12mo, pp. 
xiii—391. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
There has long been need of a good biography of Pitt, 

in moderate compass, and not even in England will the story 
of this British statesman’s career be more cordially wel- 
comed than in America, where successive generations of 
schoolboys have declaimed passages from the parliamentary 
speeches of this friend of their country. In the latter years 
of Pitt’s life the affairs of tie American colonies, culmi- 
nating in the Revolution, had so large a part that his biog- 
rapher, himself an English member of Parliament, has been 
obliged to rely to a great extent on American historical 
authorities, like Parkman, Winsor, and Tyler. In an un- 
usual degree this biogruphy has an international interest. 


A Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. With a Sketch of 
Josephine, Empress of the French. By Ida M. Tar- 
bell. 8vo, pp. 485. New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $2.50. - 

To this new edition of Miss Tarbell’s popular ** Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte” is added a sketch of the Empress 
Josephine, based on the recent researches of Masson and on 
the numerous memoirs covering the Napoleonic era which 
have been published since the fall of Napoleon III. in 1870. It 
is the only life of Josephine in English that takes account 
of this newly published material. The portraits, which 
attracted unusual attention at the time of their first publica- 
tion, are reproduced in the present edition. 


Under Tops’ls and Tents. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
12mo, pp. 272. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady has had the unusual 
experience of serving both in the army and in the navy. 
**Under Tops’ls and Tents” is a record of personal adven- 
tures and observations in the two branches of the service. 
Mr. Brady’s story-telling abilities were made known to the 
public through his popular romances “* For Love of Country,” 
“For the Freedom of the Sea,” and ‘* The Grip of Honor.” 
The present volume includes tales of the Spanish War, both 
humorous and pathetic, besides a goodly stock of Annapolis 
cadet-yarns. 

The Boy General : Story of the Life of Major-General 
George A. Custer. By Elizabeth B. Custer. Edited 
by Mary E. Burt. 12mo, pp. 204. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 60 cents. 

This is a condensed survey of General Custer’s life, as 
given by his widow, Elizabeth B. Custer, in the books en- 
titled ‘‘Tenting on the Plains,” *‘ Following the Guidon,” 
and ‘* Boots and Saddles.”’ It summarizes General Custer’s 
public services, from the reorganization of Texas after the 
Civil War and the suppression of the intended Mexican in- 
vasion, to the pioneer work of himself and his brave soldiers 
in opening up the Northwest, ending in the fatal fight with 
the Sioux in the summer of 1876. The closing chapter of the 
book is a brief and simple account of the battle of the Little 
Big Horn, edited from reliable sources. 


Life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett. New Edition, 12mo, pp. xvi—272. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co. $1. 

Incomparably the best biography of the late Queen, 
Mrs. Faweett’s book in this new edition will doubtless be 
more widely read than at the time of its first appearance. 
Mrs. Fawcett had brought the story of the Queen’s life down 
to the year 1894. In the present volume, an introduction con- 
tributed by Mrs. Bradley Gilman summarizes the remaining 
years of the reign. There is also a full chronological table, 
together with a list of Victoria’s eighteen prime ministers, 
and a list of all the members of the British royal family. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Arrows of the Almighty. By Owen Johnson. 12mo, 
pp. 405. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. ~ 
Mr. Owen Johnson, the son of Mr. Robert Underwood 

Johnson, of the Century Magazine, publishes his first novel 
in ** Arrows of the Almighty.” The story opens with the 
romantic marriage of a brilliant Baltimore belle to young 
Harry Gaunt, * heir of the Gaunts of Delaware,” the seques- 
tration of the lovers in the wilds of the Eastern Shore, and 
the boyhood of their son, John Gaunt, the hero of the book. 
Young John Gaunt goes north to Cleveland and falls safely 
in love with a charming girl of that town, whom he marries 
to the sound of alarm-bells ushering in the Civil War. 
Gaunt espouses the cause of the North; but instead of send- 
ing him into bloody battles, hairbreadth escapes, and the 
regulation adventures of the hero of a war novel, Mr. John- 
son chooses for him the subtler heroism of withstanding and 
outwitting dishonest army contractors. Asa staff-ofticer in 
the commissariat department, Gaunt shows that bravery, 
loyalty, a cool head, and a keen wit can be as readily and 
usefully occupied as in the more flamboyant “ action” of 
the march and the battlefield. The reader feels not a little 
grateful to Mr. Johnson for withstanding the more obvious 
invitation to rattling campaign scenes, of which we have so 
many to spare of late. The love-story is sweet and whole- 
some, and the whole story is told with a modest directness 
that is highly promising for Mr. Johnson’s future essays in 
fiction. 


A Quaker Scout. By N. P. Runyan. 12mo, pp. 277. 
New York: The Abbey Press. $1.25. 


The scene opens in the midst of recruiting in New York 
in the time of the Civil War, and the story is as a whole oc- 
cupied with the more rural incidents of the great struggle 
between the North and South, and with the spiritual and 
bodily adventures of Ralph Dinsmore. Mr. Runyan is an 
Ohio journalist who has gained a reputation in journalism 
over the signature ** Ironquill ” in the Cincinnati Times-Star. 
“A Quaker Scout ” is his first novel. 


The Fanatics. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 12mo, pp. 
812. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Dunbar has selected for the basis of his story the 
life of a little town in Ohio before and after the Civil War. 
The trouble which is necessary to keep true love from run- 
ning too smoothly arises from the opposite political attitudes 
of the fathers and the lovers. A significant part of the 
story is that in which the author, who is himself of the 
negro race, describes the conditions ot the freedmen who 
came north after the emancipation. He describes the piti- 
ful condition of the former slaves and the hardness of their 
reception by the Ohioans, not only the whites, but the blacks. 
A number of political personages of the time figure in the 
story, and there is a capital description of Morgan’s raid. 


Eastover Court House. By Henry Burnham Boone and 
Kenneth Brown. 12mo, pp. 318. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50. 


In publishing ** Eastover Court House,” Harper & Broth- 
ers announce that the story is the first in a series of Ameri- 
can novels by American authors that they will publish each 
month during the current year, with a view to fostering 
American literature and encouraging young writers anxious 
to secure a hearing. The scene of ** Eastover Court House” 
is in the tobacco-farming region of Virginia, and the time is 
the present day. The authors attempt a variation on the 
novel of Southern life that we are familiar with, which 
treats the South as a shadow of a more brilliant past, by de- 
scribing the Virginia of to-day and the life of to-day there 
with its present and future problems, and its encouraging 
progress. The story turns on the love of a young man for a 
married woman, and the final fortunate turn of his ambi- 
tions in the field of love to win the affections of a young 
Southern girl. 
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Martin Brook: A Novel. By Morgan Bates. 12mo, 
pp. 365. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Mr. Bates’ novel is the third in the American novel 

series published by Harper & Brothers, of which ‘** Eastover 
Court House,” noticed in this number, is the first. In the 
latter story it was modern Virginia that gave the setting; 
in Mr. Bates’ book it is New York State and the communities 
on the upper Hudson. Martin Brook is a young Methodist 
preacher who is somewhat in advance of the time in his 
outspoken opposition to slavery. Religious stress converg- 
ing on the fight against slavery plays a large part in the 
story, and its tragic end is the death of the hero. 


Her Mountain Lover. By Hamlin Garland. 12mo, pp. 
396. New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 
Mr. Hamlin Garland remains true to his love of the big 

West and its broad-shouldered, breezy men. In this last 

novel his hero is a stalwart cowboy and prospector, who falls 

in love with a Chicago girl, and then goes to London to fall 
in love all over again with a much more sophisticated person 
than his first sweetheart. The American girl wins the day 
in the long run, and everything ends as it should. The 
humor of the story is furnished by the experiences of the 
untutored but charming Colorado miner in English society. 


The Heritage of Unrest. By Gwendolen Overton. 12mo, 
pp. 829. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
The title of this story becomes more interesting and 

vital than titles of stories usually are when the reader real- 

izesits origin. Felipa, the heroine, is the daughter of a dis- 
solute United States trooper and an Apache squaw. The 
girl’s character and her life form the basis of this story, the 
scene of which is laid on the frontier in the early seventies. 

A “heritage of unrest”? might certainly be looked for here, 

and when she gets a lover descended from colonial and con- 

vict ancestors, a man witha roving spirit to match the girl’s, 

the imagination need go no further to gain materials for a 

fine catastrophe. The frontier scenes are excellently de- 

scribed, and the whole story possesses undoubted originality 
and force. 


Milly : At Love’s Extremes. By Maurice Thompson. 
12mo, pp. 266. New York: New Amsterdam Book 
Company. $1.50. 

The death of Mr. Maurice Thompson, coming just on the 
eve of the popular success of his story, ‘* Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,” has been speedily followed by the appearance of 
other fiction from his pen, written, we understand, before 
* Alice.” In ‘Milly,’ Mr. Thompson daringly selects his 
heroine from the poor whites of northern Alabama, the 
**Sandlappers,” a term corresponding to the ** Crackers” of 
Georgia and the ** Tarheels” of North Carolina. 


Ralph Marlowe: A Novel. By James Ball Naylor. 
12mo, pp. 412. New York: Saalfield Publishing 
Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Naylor hasconstructed avery readable story with the 
environment of an Ohio village to-day. He tells usin his 
preface that the places, characters, and incidents of the 
book are chiefly those he has himself actually known. He 
has been remarkably successful in transferring to the can- 
vas of fiction these Ohio farmers and village folk, and the 
story is worthy to take its place beside the best of those 
written in recent years that take as their particular task the 
picturing of life in the rural districts of the middle West. 


Dwellers in the Hills. By Melville Davisson Post. 
12mo, pp. 278. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Post is another writer who makes his first bow to 
the public as a novelist this spring. He is a young lawyer, 
of Wheeling, W. Va., and was born and bred in the great 
mountain cattle-ranges of that State. He has been some- 
what prominent in politics, and was the youngest member 
of the Electoral College of 1892. It is the life of this blue- 
grass region of West Virginia that is described in ‘‘ Dwellers 






























































in the Hills,” with the faithfulness of one who has passed 
his most impressionable years in the midst of the cattle 
country. It is a new field for local color, and Mr. Post has 
made excellent use of his fresh material. 


Old Bowen’s Legacy. By Edwin Asa Dix. 12mo, pp. 
289. New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 
Mr. Dix, who scored such a decided success with his 

*“*Deacon Bradbury,” his first novel, appears in a second 
story of New England rural characters which has been run- 
ning as a serial in several religious:papers. Theshrewd por- 
trayal of the quaint folks of the Vermont village is well 
done. The scheme of the story is based on the will of an old 
recluse, which leaves the sum of $5,000 to be bestowed on the 
most worthy person in the village a year after the testator’s 
death. 


Your Uncle Lew. By Charles Reginald Sherlock. 12mo, 
pp. 805. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Sherlock has entered the lists with the author of 
‘David Harum.” Uncle Lew is a natural-born American, 
presiding over a railroad restaurant at Salina, N. Y. One 
of the most prominent incidents of the book is the story of 
the Cardiff Giant, now told truly for the first time, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sherlock. Uncle Lew is highly amusing, and the 
horse stories are as good as David Harum’s or any other. 


Patroon Van Volkenberg: A Tale of Old Manhattan in 
the Year 1699. By Henry Thew Stephenson. 12mo, 
pp. 360. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Mr. Stephenson has taken for the scenario of his dashing 
tale old New York in the year 1699, when the patroon system 
was in its last days. The story is much occupied with the 
attempts of Earl Bellamont, created Governor of New York, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire by William III., to sup- 
press the pirates that infested the Atlantic coast—an effort 
which was made very difficult on account of the disposition 
of the canny New York merchants to stand in with the 
buccaneers on account of trade advantages. The ever-famous 
Captain Kidd and his stamping grounds on the Long Island 
coast appear prominently in the story, which is a very read- 
able tale of adventure. 


God’s Puppets : A Story of Old New York. By Imogen 
Clark. 12mo, pp. 381. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

‘““God’s Puppets ’’—the title is from a quotation from 
Browning’s ** Pippa Passes”’—is a story of New York in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. It has a heroine in the 
lovely daughter of the Dutch domine Reyerssen, but scarcely 
a hero, unless the pleasure-loving English officer Bellenden, 
whom Annetje loves, can be so considered. Bellenden loves 
another girl, and another man loves Annetje, and the story 
of the ensuing troubles, with the excellent picture of the life 
of the early Dutch settlement on Manhattan, make a very 
good book to read, 


When Blades Are Out and Love’s Afield. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. 12mo, pp. 305. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


Mr. Brady announces in his prefatory note that this 
romance of love and war is written to amuse. The highly 
dramatic story does somewhat more than amuse, however, 
in the bold and vivid character it gives to Gen. Nathaniei 
Greene. The author has successfully achieved an enthusi- 
asm for this hero of United States history and of his novel. 
He says: ** Next to Washington, this ‘ New England black- 
smith,’ who so highly educated himself that for relaxation 
he read the Latin poets in the original by the light of a 
camp-fire, stands as the most brilliant soldier—strategist, 
tactician, and fighter—of the Revolution.’ The story in- 
cludes and is largely occupied with a thrilling account of 
the battle of Guilford fought between Lord Cornwallis and 
General Greene in North Carolina. 























John Vytal: A Tale of the Lost Colony. By William 
Farquhar Payson. 12mo, pp. 319. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.20. 

Mr. Payson has selected for his romance a bit of Ameri 
can history which should stimulate the imagination of the 
author if anything can. This is the life of the ‘t Lost Col- 
ony”? of Roanoke, off the Virginia coast. The fate of the 
Roanoke colony is one of the unexplained mysteries of his- 
tory, various theories having been advanced to account for 
the disappearance of the little band of English people left to 
their fate by their friends. Mr. Payson suggests a new the- 
ory,—the destruction of the colony by a descent of the Span- 
iards. 

Lords of the North. By A. C. Laut. 12mo, pp. 442. 
New York: J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 

Miss Agnes CU. Laut is a Canadian journalist who began 
as a writer on the staff of the Free Press in Winnipeg, who 
has since been an occasional contributor to American jour- 
nals, among them the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and who now 
makes her entry into the lists of fiction with a capital story 
of adventure in the wild Canada of the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The herois a clerk of the Northwest 
Company, the rival of the Hudson Bay Company. His jour- 
ney into the wilderness to rescue the wife and child of his 
friend, abducted by the Iroquois, gives the opportunity for 
innumerable adventures and the fascinating horrors of In- 
dian warfare. 

By Katrina Trask. 12mo, pp. 138. 


Lessons in Love. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Mrs. Trask has published in this dainty volume eight 

short stories that have appeared in the magazines from time 
to time, and all with a common motive suggested by the 
title of the volume. These dramas of the heart are created 
with a subtle and delicate touch, and they are markedly 
free from the morbid tendencies that are so apt toshow in 
the work of writers of to-day who have appropriated the 
theme of man’s love for woman. 


The Shadow of a Man. By E. W. Hornung. 12mo, pp. 
221. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Mr. Hornung’s natural literary element is the Austra- 
lian bush, and he happily returns to it in this, his latest 
story. The background of Australian history and manners 
is suited to his purpose and has no little intrinsic value. 
The present tale concerns itself with a convict who turns 
up in time to worry his son, who is the hero of the book, and 
his fiancée, as such fathers are wont to do. 


A Lady of the Regency. By Mrs. Stepney Rawson. 
12mo, pp. 352. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. 


The characters that crowd the pages of Mrs. Rawson’s 
first novel lived in the time of George IV. and Queen Caro- 
line. The scene is for the most part at the court of these 
two monarchs, and within the chronicle of court intrigue 
and incident isa pure and romantic love-story,—the whole 
forming a picture of English life a hundred years ago. 


The Sacred Fount. By Henry James. 12mo, pp. 319. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Mr. Henry James’ new story can be more properly called 
a social study than a novel. It is a frank picture of the 
inner life of fashionable English people, viewed from the 
many angles from which the brilliant novelist can see it. 
The narrative, if it may be so called, covers but a single 
day. It is in the first person, and occupies itself with a 
Saturday-to-Monday house-party. The net result is a study 
of the effect of marriage ona particular man and on a par 
ticular woman, 
The Column: A Novel. By Charles Marriott. 
pp. 463. New York: John Lane. $1.50. 


“The Column” is an English love-story somewhat after 
the manner of George Meredith. In brilliancy of style, in 


12mo, 
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analytical insight,in the subtle construction of the pagan 
ideals of the story, it is certainly one of the most remarkable 
books of the season. We understand that this is Mr. Mar- 
riott’s first novel. It is certainly asignificant and promising 
performance. It is no easy matter to produce a new breed 
of heroine, but Mr. Marriott’s Daphne has the most un- 
doubted individuality and charm; she is not only a thing of 
flesh and blood, but of unusual flesh and blood, and different 
from her sisters of imaginative literature. 


Lysbeth. By H. Rider Haggard. 12mo, pp. 496. New 


York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

The prolific author of “She” tells us in his prefatory 
note to his last novel that he has been moved in the construct- 
ing this historical romance by the method which makes a 
study of the selected time and country, and from that study 
deduces the necessary characters, as against the method of 
choosing the characters and then studying the country and 
the time. ‘*Lysbeth” portrays the trials, adventures, and 
victories of a burgher family of the generation of Philip II. 
and William the Silent, in the year 1544, and chiefly in the 
city of Leyden. 


The Worldlings. By Leonard Merrick. 12mo, pp. 328. 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Merrick’s story begins in South Africa in the dia- 
mond fields, with the hero disgusted with living two-and- 
twenty years away from his native England. It brings him 
into the assumption of the character of a dead friend and 
his return to England in that rdle, where numberless com- 
plications, including a love-affair, speedily ensue. The seem- 
ingly hopeless tangles are skillfully undone, and the impor- 
tant personages of the book live happily ever afterward. 


A King’s Pawn. By Hamilton Drummond. 12mo, pp. 
822. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Drummond’s novel is well within the field of the ex- 

citing historical romance so fascinating to writers, and evi- 
dently also to readers, inthis day. The plot concerns itself 
with the daring visit of Henry of Navarre into Spain at a 
time when war was imminent between that country and 
France. With Henry and his two companions traveling in- 
cognito in the land of romance at such a juncture, there can 
manifestly be no dearth of hairbreadth escapes, thrilling 
love-affairs, and all manner of dashing incidents. The love- 
story is a pretty one, and the narrative is constructed with 
sufficient care to hold the attention. 


Babs the Impossible. By Sarah Grand. 12mo, pp. 462. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

This last story of Madam Grand’s is the wittiest, if not 
the most audacious, of her works in fiction. Babs is a 
naughty young girl with a keen wit and a keen tongue, who 
says exactly what she thinks. When it is added that the 
young lady is absolutely devoid of fear, practically devoid of 
reverence, and but ill-equipped with modesty, one begins to 
imagine the possibilities of this impossible young person. 


The Visits of Elizabeth. By Elinor Glyn. 
321. New York: John Lane. $1.50. 


Certainly one of the cleverest books of the season in its 
arch humor is Elinor Glyn’s * Visits of Elizabeth.” That 
young lady is an almost impossibly innocent person, some- 
what after the manner of Mr. James’ Maisie. Elizabeth’s 
gay lot in the period covered by these letters to her fond 
mother lies in the great country-houses of the English and 
French aristocracy, and the entire story consists of the 
young girl’s letters to her mother describing the events of 
the day spent in the common pursuits of house-parties and 
the various entertainments of high life. Even if the reader 
cannot swallow the implication of Elizabeth’s superhuman 
guilelessness, there is enjoyment enough in the picture 
shown of the follies of the aristocratic idlers, and in the in- 
genuous wit of this charming young person. 


12mo, pp. 
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Actors and Actresses Demoralized by the Stage, H. Davis, 


un. 
Actors, Morbid, A. Laidlaw, West. 
Actresses, Famous, of Europe, A. Lewis, Str. 
Advent, Second, R. BK. Boswell, OC. 
Aigean, Cruise in the, J. I. Manatt, Cha 
— Navigation, Future of, P. Banet- Rivet, RDM, March 


Abriet Navigation, Progress in, C. H. Cochrane, Pops. 

eschylus, Inner life of, H. N. Fowler, Chaut. 

A fghanistan, Amir of, T. E. Gordon, NatR. 

Africa in the Twentieth Century, O. Baratieri, Deut. 

Alexandra I., Queen, W. T. Stead, AMRR; Bkman. 

America, Antiquity of, Dr. Latouche- Tréville, RRP, April 1. 

American Historical Assoc iation, Meeting of the, AHR. 

Amos, the Man and the Book, W. G. Jordan, Bib. 

Animals: Me ag Awakening of Little Wood Folks, E. H. 

a 

Annan, Wild, Fighting Among, W. T. Hornaday, Mun. 

Antarctic, Life in the, C. E. Borchgrevink, NatR. 

Architecture: A Shingled Farmhouse for $2,700, R. C. Spen- 
cer, Jr., LHJ. 

Architecture: A Stucco Country House for $7,500, W. G. 
Rantoul, LHJ. 

Architecture: Some Modern Cottages, Esther Wood, Ints. 

Army: Service Kit of the Infantry Soldier, G. W. W. Savile, 


Art: 
Blashfield, Edwin H., E. Knaufft, IntS. 
Bécklin, Arnold, C. Br inton, Crit. 
Bookbindings, C loth, Oe Day, AJ. 
Brush, George DeForest, B, id Yillson, AI. 
Burt, Charles, Engravings by, Regina Armstrong, Crit. 
Cox, Kenyon, AI. 
Design, Course in the Study of, Cora Greenwood, AD. 
Engraving at the Paris Exhibition, H. Frantz, MA. 
Etchings, Colored, in France—II., G. Mourey, Ints. 
Floral Ornament Applied to Embroidery, Elizabeth M. 
Hallowell, Al. 
French, Daniel Chester, Recent Work by, N. R. Abbott, BP. 
es Paintings at Los Angeles, Elizabeth T. Mills, Over, 
March. 
Landscape Artists, Some American, N. H. Moore, Mod. 
Millais, Sir John Everett, Wern. 
Millet, Jean Francois, C. Yriarte, PMM. 
Miniature Painting, W. G. Bowdoin, Out. 
Modeling, Hints on, AI. 
a: Its Meaning in the Industrial Arts, H. F. Strat- 
ton, 
Moorish Art, Two Centers of, E. L. Weeks, Scrib. 
Moran, Mrs. Mary Nimmo, M. T. Everett, BP. 
Mucha’s Art, Art. 
Pictorial Composition, Analysis of—IV., H. R. Poore, AI. 
Pictures, Most Popular, R. de Cordova, Str. 
Pottery and C hina, Old, E. M. Jessop, LeisH. 
Rodin, = S. C. De Soissons, NineC; G. Cena, NA, 
March 16. 
Steele, Frederic Dorr, A. Hoeber, BB. 
Stokes, Mrs. Adrian, Alice Meynell, MA. 
Swan, J. M., Work of, A.L. Baldry, Ints. 
Three-Color. Process, Reproduction of Pictures by, F. W. 
Morton, BP. 
Tobacco Boxes, Japanese, C. Holme, Int8. 
Toledo, A Study at, A. Symons, MonR. 
Turner, Charles Yardley, F. W. Coburn, AD. 
rf ee Artist’s Quest of, E. T. Clarke, BP. 
allace Collection, Italian Picturesin the, C. Phillips, AJ. 
Williamson, F. J., Queen Victoria’s Sculptor, A. Fish, MA. 
Asia, Central, My Travels in, H. H. P. Deasy, WWM 
‘Asphalt, Source of, G. Willets, N VatM. 
Astronomy, Problems of Modern, Dr. Bruhns, Deut. 
Astronomy, Stellar, Recent Advances in, J. E. Gore, Gent. 
Atonement in Non-Christian Religions—IV., G. S. Good- 
speed, Bib. 
Atonement Theory, Reminiscences of, G. Mooar, BSac. 
Augustine’s Confession, A. F. West, SRR. 
Austen, Jane, More About, Temp. 
Australia, Commonwealth of, W. T. Stead, RRM, February. 
Australia, Glance at, G.S. Dowell, Ains. 
Australia, Voyage to, J. Macfarlane, LeisH. 
Australian Memories, F. G. Aflalo, Corn. 
Australian Squatter, H. C. MacIlvaine, Harp. 
Author, The Unknown, and the Publisher, WW. 
Authors, Foreign, in America—IV., R. R. Wilson, Bkman. 
Automobiles 8 To-day. E. Emerson, Jr., Ains. 
Babism, E. D. Ross, NAR. 


Balloon, Across Europe by, A. Anderson, Pear 
Balloon, How to Cross the Mediterranean ina, "G. Caye, RRP, 
March 15. 
Balzac and Criminal Anthr opology,V. Morello, NA, March 1. 
Bangkok, Visit to, J. Massieu, RDM, March 15. 
Bank Examinations, BankNY. 
Banker, Education of a, S. S. Cook, BankNY. 
Banking, Gilbart Lectures on—III., J. N. Paget, BankL. 
—_-" in Great Britain and Ireland During 1900—ITI., 
ank 
Banking Methods, Modern, A. R. Barrett, BankNY. 
Banking Sec Pag Some Pitfalls of, BankL. 
—— uptcy Law, Federal, Two Years of the, W. H. Hotch- 
iss, } 
Baraga, Bishop Frederic, W. Elliott, oo 
Beauty, Influence of, on Love, H. T. Finck, Cos. 
Beaver, Story of the, W. D. Hulbert, McCi. 
Beersheba, Wells of, G. L. Robinson, Bib. 
Belgians in Russia, BE. Har mant, RGen, March. 
Belgium and Her International Relations from the Military 
Point of View, A. Delbeke, RGen, March. 
Benefaction, Another Massachusetts, S S. Baxter, AMRR. 
Berlin, Rise of, S. Whitman, Harp. 
Bernhardt, Sarah. L. S. Vassault, Cos. 
Bible, Fairy. -Tale Element in the, P. Carus, Mon. 
Bible History and Literature, Bearing of Arabian Archeol- 
ogy on, F. Hommel, Hom 
Bible Lands, Occupations and Industries in—ITI., E.W.G 
Masterman, Bib. 
Biblical Versions, Century of, B. Pick, Luth. 
Bicycle, Self- Protection on a, M. Tindal, Pear. 
Bicycle, Story of the, J. K. Star ley, YM. 
Birds, Migrations of, in April, N. H. Moore, Chaut. 
Birds’ Nests, Photography of, O. J. Stevenson, Mod. 
Books, Prices of, Dial, March 16. 
Brain “Anatomy ‘and Psychology, L. Edinger, Chaut. 
Bridge Building, European and American, T. C. Clarke, Eng. 
Brook Farm a Anna M. Mitchell, Cath. 
Brooks, Phillips. . Reed »~NC 
Brown, John, Bini al Burial of the Followers of, T. Feather- 
stonhaugh, NEng. 
Browning, Robert, the Musician, A. Goodrich-Freer, NineC. 
Calvinism and the Theological Crisis, N. M. Steffens, PRR. 
Calvin’s Academy, P. Godet, BU. 
Canada: Half a Century’s Pr ogress, J. Reade, Can. 
Canada: The Present-Day French-Canadian, AngA. 
Canadian Militia System, F. G. Stone, USM. 
Carlyle and Emerson, J. Brigham, Mod. 
Carnegie, Andrew, The Many-Sided, H. W. Lanier, WW. 
Carriages, Horseless, . the Orient, W. G. Ir win, Mod. 
Cavalry, Evolution of, F -N. Maude, USM. 
Chemistry, Organic, A . Dastre, RDM, April 5 
Chess, A. M. Dahl, Krin, March 15. 
Chicago Building Trades Dispute, E. L. Bogart, PSQ, March. 
Snicnee. Greater, J. H. Gray, Annals, March. 
lina: 
Chinese Children’s Blocks, I. T. Headland, Ains. 
Foreigners in Cathay, G. Owen, MisR. 
Missionary Critics, To My, ‘* Mark Twain,’ NAR. 
Peking Relief Force, With the, H. C. Thomson, NatR. 
Russia’s Interests in China, J. D. Rees, Fort. 
Chorus and Orchestra, Balance of, E. Prout, Mus, March. 
Chr: ! agmaigg Endeavor Loyalty to Church and Pastor, J. W. 
aer, Hom. 
Christian Preaching, Sophistical Element in, C. S. Nash, 
Sac 


‘ 


Christian Science, C.S. Mack, NC. 

‘Christian Soc ialism,” Encye jical of Leo XIII. on, ACQR. 

Christianity, Origins of, P. Carus, OC. 

Charch and Social Problems of Our Day, E. G. Miller, Luth. 

Church History, On the Study of, J. J. Tgert. MRN. 

Church of England Crisis, Advanced View of the, W. J. 
Scott, NineC. 

Citizenship, International, C. C. Bonney, OC. 

Clay, Henry, Home of, Eleanor M. Parker, Mod. 

Clowes, Rev. John, T. F Me NC. 

Coal, American Soft, D: A. illey, CasM. 

Coal Crisis, Anthracite, T . Williams, Atlant. 

Coins, Curious, Cham 

Colorado, Grand Cafion of the, J. Miller, Over, March. | 

Colorado’s Game Fields, Red Man and White Man in, S. W. 
Matteson, O. 

Commerce, Unfettered, British Policy of, E. Atkinson, Eng. 

Common Prayer, First and Second Books ot, W. Fleming, 


ACQR. 
Common Things, Queer Uses of, H. Sutherland, Ains. 
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Confederate Army, Disbanding of the, a Tarbell, McCl. 
Congressional Library, Mary Seawell, 

Congreve, William, C omedies of, J. B. Cabell, Int. 
Conversions, Jesuit Writer on, J. McSorley, Gath. 

Cordes, France, E. C. Peixotto, Scrib. 


Corns: ‘*A Curious Human Document,” L. Robinson, NAR. 
Corporate Shares, Unrecorded Transfers of, L. A. Jones, 


Courts, Federal, _ewtings, Practice, and Procedure in, S. 


Maxwell, A 
Crete and the 7 ol Question, E. Van D. Robinson, Chaut. 
Cricket Season, Coming, H. Gordon, Ba 
Crosby, Ernest Howard, B. O. Flower, ‘Arena. 
C rucifixion, Mr. Frazer’s Theory of the, A. Lang, Fort. 
Crusades, The Year 1000 and the Antecedents of the, G. L. 
Burr, AHR. 
Cuba and Congress, A. J. Beveridge, NAR. 
Dante’s Quest of Liberty, C. A. Dinsmore. Atlant. 
Dante’s Vision of Sin, C. "A. Dinsmore, BSac. 
Daceanen of Independence, Passing of the, L. C. Prince, 


Are 
Deer-Staliing on the Newfoundland Barrens, A. P. Silver, 


Demnaoratio Party, Radical Movement in the, W. C. Mains, 
Forum 

Dictator, Doom of the, Gunt. 

« Dataset of hake Michigan,”’ J. D. Sherman and S. S. Sher- 
man, FrL 

Doctor, Family, and. Recent Progress in Medical Science, 
A. Caillé, AMRR. 

Dog Fanciers, American and English Women, Ellen O. 
Giles, O. 

Dog-Show, New York, G. Raper, 

Draft by Mechanical Methods, Ww. “Ww. Christie, Eng. 

Drama, French, Theory of the, E. ‘Lintilhac, Nou, March 1. 

Drama, 7 ric, and Musical Drama, C: Saint-Saéns, Mus, 
March 

Drama: Renaissance of the Tragic Stage, Martha A. Harris, 


Atlant. 
Drama: What Are Immoral Plays? S. P. Kerr, West. 
Duck Shooting: Why It Is on the Wane, C. H. Morton, O. 
Dumas, Alexandre, and **The Three Musketeers,” B. W. 
Wells, Chat. : : 
Easter Egg, Rolling the, at the White House, J. Nixon, Str. 
Education : 
Bibliography of o) ie for 1900, J. I. Wyer, Jr., and 
Isabel E. Lord, EdR. 
Education, Two Problems in, P. H. Hanus, Pops. 
Geology, New Method of Teaching, Lillian B. Sage, Ed. 
Girls, Education of, Ethelinda Hadwen, Cham. 
Greek, Jeopardy of, H. W. Auden, Black. 
High Se hool, Constants and Electives in the, O. D. Robin- 
son, School. ; 
High School, True Place of the, E. L. Cowdrick, Ed. 
High-School Work, Greater Flexibility in—II., W. J. 
Shearer, School. 
Nature-Study on the Cornell Plan, L. H. Bailey, AMRR. 
Neighborhood Pa ag: ation in School Life,—the ** Hesperia 
Movement,” K. L. Butterfield, AMRR. 
Overpressure in the Schools, J. T. Princ e, Ed. 
Paris Exposition, Education at the, H. L. Taylor, School. 
Play Instinct, H. S. Curtis, Kind. 
Politics and the Public Se hools, G. W. Anderson, Atlant. 
Realism, Invasion of, J. W. Abernethy, Ed. 
School Organization in Small Cities, G. E. Gay, Ed. 
School Reminiscences—lI., J. M. Greenwood, dk. 
Social Sciences in Secondary Schools, E. E. Hill, Ed. 
Subjunctive i in English Verse—II., IS: Snoddy, Ed. 
Tolstoy’s School for Children, Evely: n H. Walker, Kind. 
Edward VII., King, C. Brown, FrL R. Wakely. Mun. 
Election Methods and Reformsin Philadelphia, C. R. Wood- 
ruff, Annals, March. 
Elec tric Light Without Wir es, L. Caze, RRP., April 1. 
Electric Vehicles vs. Tram- Cars, A. D. Adams, CasM. 
Elijah and the Prophets of Baal, C. Geikie, Hom. 
Kmerson, Carlyle and, J. Br igham, Mod. 
Engines, Hoisting, J. Horner, CasM. 
England: see Great ee, 
Englishman’s Insularity, T. S. Knowlson, WW. 
Englishwomen, Modesty of, Waren E. Mahood, NineC, 
Eros, Planet, S. I. Bailey, Pop Ss. 
Ethiopia, Historical, R. ihieen, RDM, April 1. 
Evarts, William M., Career of, A. Shaw, AMRR. 
Evolution in New-Church Light—V EB. G. Haw kes, NC. 
Farming in the Twentieth Century, E. P. Powell, Arena. 
Fez, the Capital of Morocco, G. Montbard, AJ. 
Fiction, Modern, ‘* News” Element in, N. Boyce, Bkman. 
Fiction Writers of the South, 8S. A. Link, MRN. 
Fish Commission, United States, R. Bache, Pear. 
Fish-Drugging in the South Seas, L. Becke, LeisH. 
Fiske, John, and the New Thought, R. O. Mason, Arena. 
Florence, Modernized, Al. 
Florida, Easter Outing i in, L. T. Sprague, O 
Flowers, Northern Apetalous, Colors of, J. i. Lovell, ANat, 


March. 
Flowers, Wild, of Spring Time, E. H. Baynes, Home. 
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Football Nations, H. Stuart, Black. 
Foster, Dr. Henry, J. T. Gracey, MisR. 
France: 
Colonies, French Proletariate in the, M. A. Leblond, RRP, 
March 15. 
France and Great Britain, H. Ellis, Contem. 
France on the Wrong Track, P. de Coubertin, AMRR. 
French Orthography, A. Renard, RRP, April 1. 
Impressions of France, G. Hanotaux, RDM, April 1. 
Monasticism, Problem of, J. Manson, Fort. 
University of Paris, Political Influence of, C. Gross, AHR. 
Wealth i | a of Families, and of Indiv iduals, V. Tur- 
quan, 
Frederick the Great—VIII., W. O’C. Morris, USM. 
Froebel, Friedrich Wilhelm August, Bertha Johnson, Kind. 
Froebel’s Last Residence, rma Heerwart, KindR. 
Fur-Trading, Twentieth Centur y, B. Willson, Cass. 
Game Law Problem, J. S. Wise, O. 
Garden, Making a, Anna L. Merritt, Lipp. 
Garden Spirit, The, Martha B. Brown, Cos. 
Gardens, Old Manor-House, Rose 8. Nichols, Cent. 
Gayley, James, J. Birkinbine, CasM. 
Genius, British Study of—IV., H. Ellis, 
Geography, Economic, Study of, L. M. Koo ebsy, PSQ, March. 
Germeey: 
Anti-English Sentiment in Germany, Black. 
Code, New Civil, A. Eicholz, ALR. 
England, Germarny’s Relations w ith, Fort 
German People, Home Life of, Carina C. taglesfield, Int. 
Literary Movement in 1900, @. Choisy, RRP, March 15. 
Geographic Knowledge, Advances in, A. W. Greely, NatGM. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Anne H., Stage Reminiscences of—IIl., Scrib. 
Gillespie, Mrs. E. D., Quaker-City Girlhood of, Lipp. 
God’s Relation to the World, J. T. Gladhill, Luth. 
Gold: IsIta Chimera? E. Tallichet, BU. 
one — in Western Australia—ill., A. G. Charleton, 


Gold. "Stock of, in the United States, M. L. Muhleman, PSQ, 
Golden Gate Park, k, R. M, Gibson, Over, March 
Government Buildings in the United States, F. W. Fitzpat- 
rick, Home. 
Government Owner anty of Quasi-Public Corporations, E. R. 
A. Seligman, Gun 
Grange, The, K. L. Buiterfield, Forum. 
Great Britain: see also Transvaal. 
Admiralty, Our Unbusinesslike, Fort. 
Africa, East and South, British Communication with, E. 
Cecil, NineC. 
American Trade Invasion of England, C. Roberts, WW. 
Anti-National Party in England, H. W. Wilson, NatR. 
Aristocracy, British, G. Allen, Cos. 
Army Officers, Training of, PI MM. 
Army Reform, Fort; H. Maxwell, Ear] of Arran, and Ethel 
McCaul, NineC; NatR; SM 
Army Reform, Commander-in-Chief and, Black. 
Army, Volunteer, Last Effort for a, H. Birchenough and 
F. 8S. Russell, NineC. 
oles ‘h and King, G. Arthur, Fort. 
Coast-Defense and Submarine Mines, USM 
Colonial Agencies in England During the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, E. P. Tanner, PSQ, March. 
Commerce, Unfettered, British Policy of, E. Atkinson, Eng. 
Company Law Reform, R. G. Elwes, NineC. 
Defense of the Empire, Contem. 
Educational Progress in England, J. G. Fitch, EdR. 
Emigration for Gentlewomen, A. M. Brice, NineC. 
France and Great Britain, a Ellis, Contem. 
French Views of England, E.-M. de Vogtié, RDM, April 1. 
Genius, British, Study of—IV., H. Ellis, PopS. 
a, Mr.,as Chancellor of the jot as S. Buxton, 
ort. 
Industrial Supremacy of Great Britain, J. B. Alliott, CasM. 
Intelligence Department, Report of the, C. Oman, NatR. 
King’s Test Declaration, G. S. Baker, NineC. 
Liberal Party, Hope of the, R. T. Lang, West. 
Liberalism, The New, G. F. Millin, Fort. 
Musketry Reform, USM. 
Naval Officers, Training of, E. R. Freemantle, MonR. 
Poor-Law, English, T. Bur ke, Forum. 
Protestant Declaration, J. H. Round, Contem. 
Religious Progress in England— ED. E. Parsons, MRN. 
1775 and 1899: A Parallel, A. M.S. Methuen, Contem, 
Victorian Era of British ‘Expansion, 7S Ireland, NAR. 
Greece, Myths of, W. A. Leonard, West. 
Greeley, Horace, Personal Reminiscences of, Bkman. 
Hague Peace Conference, E. E. Hale, Forum. 
Haiti: a Land of Dec adence, E. Murra -Aaron, NatM. 
Hardy, Thomas, Conversation with, W. Archer, Crit; PMM. 
Harrison, Benjamin, T. J. Morgan, AMRR. 
Hawaii, Territorial Delegate from, R. Blake, Home. 
Hayne, ‘Paul Hamilton, M. Thompson, Crit. 
Health, Spiritual Causation of, Lydia F. Dickinson, NC. 
Heaven, Climate of, Ednah C. Silver, NC. 
Herbals, Ancient, T. Cooke-Trench, Long. 
Himalayas, Tent-Life in the, W. H. Workman, O. 
Hospitals, Doctors in, B. B. Rawlings, NineC. 
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Hugo, Victor: Was He Color-Blind ? C. E. a acca Gent. 


Humanitarianism, The New, T. Stanley, Wes 
Idealism, Intermittent, Mary B. Swinney, Dial, March 16, 
Illinois, Story of, T. Dreiser, Pear. 
Inc 9 Artificial, of Alligator Eggs, A. M. Reese, ANat, 
arch 
India, Famine in, R. A. Hume, MisR; J. D. Anderson, West. 
India, Lord Curzon in, S. Wheeler, Nine( 
India, Sacred Trees and Rivers of, "Mrs. R. Hoskins, MisR. 
India, Serpent-Worshipers of, W. H. Tribe, Harp. 
Indian Territor y: Its Status, Development, and Future, R.J. 
Hinton, AMRR. 
Insane Hospitals of Ne »w York State, F. L. Warne, Arena. 
Insurance, Fraternal, in the United States, B. H. Meyer, 
Annals, March 7. 
Intellectual Dev elopment, Historical, Law of, J. S. Stuart- 
Glenne, IntM. 
International Law, Development of, S. E. Baldwin, ALR. 
Ireland, Archbishop John, Mary C. Blossom, WW. 
Ireland, Northeastern, Tour in—II., J. W. Moore, LeisH. 
Ireland, Secret of, 8. Gwynn, Mac. 
Iron and Steel, W. aa Lampton, Ains. 
Isr. — in Palestine, Physical Preparation for, G. F. Wright, 
Sac. 
Isthmian Canal Commission, Preliminary Report of the, A. 
Jalker, Forum. 
Italy: 
Franco-Russian Propaganda in Italy, RPL, March. 
Italian Politics, Notes on, H. R. Whitehouse, Forum. 
Italy in a Recent English Novel, C. Segré, NA, March 1. 
—— Independence and Italy’s Prosperity, A. Diarista, 
Sath. 
Political Status, S. Brooks, WW. 
— Situation and Financial Reform, L. Nina, RPL, 
March. 
quarrel Between Pope and King, G. D. Vecchia, West. 
vapan, Funny Signs of the Times in, L. Brownell, Str. 
Japan, Trade-Unions in, Mary G. Humphreys, Cent. 
Japan, Voyage to, A. Bellessort, RDM, April 1. 
Japanese Emperor. Annual Garden Party of the, Anna N. 
Benjamin, JunM 
Jesus and Questions of His Time, A. T. Robertson, PRR. 
Jesus, Ethics of: Are They P racticable? _L. Abbott, Bib. 
Jesus. Example of, R. W. McLaughlin, BSac. 
Jew, Russian, Rise of the, H. Hapgood, WW. 
Journalism, Metropolitan, Rise of, C. H. Levermore, AHR. 
Justinian the Great, T. J. Shahan, ACQR. 
Kentucky: The Land of the Feud—and Beyond, W. P. 
Brown, Mod. 
Kindergarten, , Chicago Public School, Geneva M. Clippirger, 
<inc 
Koran, Ethics of the, Mary M. Patrick, IJE. 
Korea, Visit to, in 1899, Helen F. M. Lewis, Can. 
Labor, A History of, C. Benoist, RDM, March 15. 
Labor Legislation, Experiment in, A. Lewis, ALR. 
Lake Front War, J. D. Sherman and 8.8. Sherman, FrL. 
Lamb, Charles, Two Notes on, E. V. Lucas, a 
Law in the Modern State, G. Carle, NA, March 
Legislation, Politic aland Municipal, in 1900, R. i Whitten, 
Annals, March. 
Library, Average Young Man and His, J. H. Canfield, Cos. 
Liéye, Social Work of, A. Dessart, RGen, March. 
Lilly in English Poetry, Anna H. Wikel, Mod. 
Lima, Peru, M. MacMahon, Cath. 
‘Literary History of America,” Professor Wendell’s, L. E. 
Gates, Crit. 
Liter: i American, Professor Barrett Wendell’s Notions 
of, . D. How ells. NA 
Liter: Boat and Democrac y, Mac. 
Literature, Defense of, Black. 
Literature, Fashions in, Cc. D. Warner, Cent 
Literature: French Poetry of To-Day, E. Verhaeren, Fort. 
Literature, Juvenile, C. Kahn, RRP, April 1. 
Literature, Search After Nove lty in, A. Schinz, Forum. 
Locomotive, Story of the, M. Foster, Mun. 
Locomotives, British, C. J. B. Cooke, CasM. 
London: A Seaport, H. V. Hart-Davis, MonR. 
London bag dood Council Election, R. ‘Donald, Contem; H. 
W Lawson, Fort. 
London ¥ og and Smoke, W. B. Richmond, PMM. 
London, Overcrowding of, L. Phillimore, MonR. 
Longevity, Household Aids to, F. L. Oswald, $ San. 
Luther’s Relation to Dogm: atic Tradition, A. Stump, Luth. 
Luxury, Evolution of, G. Ferrero, IJE. 
Macdonald Manual Training Schools, J. W. Robertson, Can. 
Machine Shop, Heating and Ventilating the, L. Allen, Eng. 
McNutt, Alexander Gallatin, G. J. Leftwich, MRN 
Magazines, Half-Forgotten, G. N. Lovejoy, Chaut. 
Mails of New York, Handling the, C. R. Price, Home. 
Malaria and Certain Mosquitoes, L. O. Howard, Cent. 
Malon, Benoit, E. Payron, RSoc, March. 
Man, Making of a Perfect, W. G. Anderson, Mun. 
Man, Origin of, H. Klaatsch, Deut. 
Man, Rights of, L. Abbott, Out. 
Man’s Place in the Cosmos, J. Lindsay, PRR. 
Maori Houses, C. J. Praetorius, Ints, 





Maple-Sugar, Making, M. B. Thrasher, Cos. 
**Mark Twain’: More Than ee R. E. Phillips, BB. 
Marshall, John, J. F. Dillon, A 
Mars-la-Tour, Battle of, ‘August 16. 1870, M. L. Fallou, USM. 
Martini, Ferdinand, E. Bovet, AU. 
Menelik, Negus, At ‘the Court of the, A. C. Fontaine, Int. 
Mental Influences, C C. B. Patterson, Mind. 
Methodism, Second Rise of, E. R. Hendrix, MRN. 
Mexico, Native Races of, H. S. Brooks. Lipp. 
Mexico of To- Day, J.N. Navar ro, NatGM. 
Microbes and Medicine, J. J. Walsh, ACQR. 
Millionaires, Studies in, J. Burnley, ‘Cham 
Ministry, Suggestion Regarding the, L P. Mercer, NC. 
Minos, Palace of, A. J. Evans, MonR. 
Missions: 
Anglo-Saxon Missionary Methods, B. J. Clinch, AHR. 
Angola, Ki-mbundu Language of, H. C. Withey, MisR. 
Home Problem of Foreign Missions, SB, Capen, MisR. 
Madura Station in 1900, J. 8S. C handler, MisH. 
Principles of Protestant Missions, A. Harnack, MisR. 
Riggs, Elias, E. Riggs, MisR. 
Samokov, Bulgaria, Institute at, J. L. Barton, MisH. 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Bice ntenary of 
the, E. P. Sketchley, Mis 
Todas of the Nilgiri Hills, “Talia. Mrs. J. O. ene. MisR. 
Missouri, Game Pr eserves of, L. Hubbard, Jr. * 
aa Making, at the Treasury Department, MiGs Blythe, 
un] 
Money, How to Spend Other People’s, G: S. Lee, NatM. 
Monopoly, Limitations of, E.S. Meade, Forum. 
Morgan, J. Pierpont, L. Denison, WW 
Muir, John, a King of Outdoors, ‘Adeline Knapp, Ains. 
Municipal Art in Belgium, B. C. de Wolf, AJ. 
Municipal Printing in Boston, H.S. Chase, MunA, December. 
Municipal Reform, Next Step i in, E. B. Smith, Atlant. 
Municipalities and Vice, MunA, ‘December. 
Music, Pathological and Therapeutic Value of, Carina C. 
Eaglesfield, Cath. 
—  areti Fields for, W.S. B. Mathews, Mus, 
Marcn 
Mutiny, Great, Tale of the—IV., W. H. Fitchett, Corn. 
Mystic, Connectic ut, O. ea Tompkins, NEng. 
Nations, Rivalry of—-XXV.-XXVIIL, E. A. Start, Chaut. 
Nature: Books for A Open, J. B. Carrington, BB. 
Negro, Criminal—IV., Frances A. Kellor, Arena. 
New Orleans, George W. Cable’s, W. Hale, Bkman. 
New York City: 
Battery and ‘Castle Garden, Iconography of the, W. L. 
Andrews, BB. 
Building Department, J.M. Mayer, MunA, December. 
Charter Revision Commission’s Report, H. de F. Baldwin, 
Muna, December. 
City Cleansing, C C. A. Meade, MunA, December. 
Civil Service in New York, G. McAneny, MunA, Decem- 


ber 
Gee ‘of Government in City and State, M. R. Maltbie, 
MunA, December. 
New York’s Daily Food, J. W. Harrington, JunM. 
Public Schools, W. H. Maxwell, Muna, December. _ 
Sinking Funds of New York, E. J. Levey, MunA, Decem- 


ber. 
— Supply, Department of, W. F. King, MunA, De- 
cember. 
“York,” a Dishonest City, J. aga McCl. 
New York Yacht Club, Story of the, A. J. Kenealy, O. 
—, — Penny Postage in, J. &: Ward, RRM, Febru- 


Mow ‘Sootand: Secular Education in, J. G. Gray, LeisH. 
Nicaragua C anal : Preliminary Report of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, A. F. Walker, Forum. 

Nile, Upper, Summer Among the Tribes of the, R::G. T. 
Bright, WWM. 

North Pole, Marvelous Toreee to, E. Caro, RasN, March 16. 

Novel, Historical, In Behalf of the, Jessie C. Glasier, Mod. 

Oberlin College, W. MacL. Raine, Mod. 

Oil-Wells, Shooting, G. E. Mayo, FrL. 

Ontario School of Practical Science, J. W. Bain, Can. 

Osborne, Francis, C. C. Osborne, Gent. 

Ottawa, the Capital of Canada, J. M. Oxley, NEng. 

Pan-American Exposition, E. E. Pidgeon, AngA. 

Paris, Little Journeys from, E. C. Peixotto, Out. 

Park, Prof. Edwards A.,as ‘Teacher and Preacher, A . Hovey, 
and J. Cook, BSac. 

Parliamentary Language, J. Ernest-Charles, RRP, April 1. 

Paul, Historic Christ in the Letters of, R. R. Lloyd, BSac. 

Paul. Statesmanship of—IIL., W. M. Ramsay. Contem. 

Pennsylvania, Influence of the Halle Pietism in the Provin- 
cial Development of, J. F. Sachse, Luth. 

Pensions, Old-Age Labor, G. Salaun, RPar, Mar. 15. 

Pestalozzi, Religion of, Luc y L. Gavit, KindR. 

Petroleum and Malaria, L. Caze, RRP, Mar. 15. 

= Islands, How to Govern the, W. Ww. Cook, PSQ, 

arch. 

Philippines, Native Life in the, Sara D. Wilson, Mod. 

aa sna ag : Report of the Taft Philippine Commission, 5 (Sd 

2agh, Cath, 














Photography : 
A fa-Intensifier, C. H. Bothamley, PhoT. 
Albumen Paper, H.C. Delery, PhoT. 
Birds’ Nests, Photography of, O. J. Stevenson, Mod 
Camera, Largest, in the Wor ld, D. A. Willey, ‘WWM. 
Carbon Printing, Notes ae A. C. Braham, APB. 
Clouds, Photographing, P. Sagar, WPM. 
Development, Practical Notes on—II., F.C. Lambert, APB. 
Enlarging Daylight, Prac tic a) Notes « on, WPM. 
Landscape Photography, W.N. Hasler, "AD. 
Negatives, After-Treatment of, E. Neville, WPM. 
Negatives, Enlarged, W. Abney, WPN 
Pic a Composition in Outdoor Work, F. C. Lambert, 
WP 
Photography as a Profession, W. Armstrong, WPM. 
Telephoto in Animal Photography, F. M. Chapman, APB. 
Trees, Photographing, W. C. Baker, PhoT. 
Wild Flowers, Photogr aphing, E. H. Baynes, JunM. 
Play for Children in Institutions, Frances A Kellor, and 
F. H. Nibecker, Char. 
Poetry, Evolution of, in the Last Twenty-five Years, G. Pel- 
lissie r, RRP, March 1 
Poets, Two, of the New C entury, BR + Streatfeild, MonR. 
Police Administration, . A. Fairlie, PSQ, March. 
Porto Rico: San Juan, "Mrs. G. V. H tae Out. 
Postal Service, Some Perils of the— H. ve Castle, NAR. 
Prairies, Our, and the Orient, W. R. aie. ww, : 
Prehistoric W orkshops at Mt. Kineo, Maine, C. C. Wil- 
loughby, ANat, March 
Presidential Votes, Study of W. C. Hamm, PSQ, March. 
Prohibition in Kansas, W. A. Peffer, Forum. 
Prohibition Party in the United States, Anga. 
Prussia, First Lag oe of, W. H. Wilkins, NineC. 
Prussia, ** Polish Danger” i in, H. W. Wolff, West. 
Punishment, Capital, Abolition of, M. Drayton, West. 
bare c, Attractions of, B. } Nicholson, Can. 
Rag Carpet, Possibilities of the, Frances Wilson, JunM. 
Railroad Trains, Special Stories of, F. M. Holmes, Cass. 
Railroads, Reorganization of, E.S. Meade, Annals, one i 
2ailways, American Transcontinental, J. Douglas, ¢ JasM. 
Rainmaker, Every Man His Own, H. N. Gardner, Mod. 
io in South Carolina, D. H. Chamberlain, 
Atlant 
Religion, Science of, F. B. Jevons, IntM. 
Religious Belief, Factors in the Efficiency of, H. Barker, IJE. 
Resurrection of Christ, W. Weber, Mon. 
Revolver Shooting, Practical, W. Winans, O. 
—_. pean the—III., Koblenz to Rotterdam, A. Birrell, 
Jent. 
Riggs, Rev. Elias, the Veteran Missionary to Turkey, E. 
Riggs, MisR. 
Riis, Jacob A., Autobiography of—III., Out. 
Road 1 eaten and System of Control, A. W. Campbell, 


emer Catholic Church: Saint Ennodius and the Papal 
Supremacy, E. Maguire, ACQR 
Roman Catholic Cry for Tolerance, R. Bagot, NatR. 
Roman Catholics, Irish, in the United States, W. 
Stockley, ACQR 
2ome and Her Dutch Rebels, R. B. Townshend, West. 
Rooks and Rookeries, J. Smail, Cham. 
Rubdiyat in French, Florence A. Hi Morgan, Crit. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam and the Ecclesiastes Com- 
pared, Flora H. Buell. Mod. 
Boats John, National Tribute to, W. White, MA. 
ussia : 
Commercial Crisis, M. Witte and the, E. J. Dillon,Contem. 
Engineering Oppor tunities in the Russian Empire, A. H. 
Ford, Eng. 
National Debt of Russia, BankNY. 
Russian People, J. Novicow, IntM. 
Russian Women—II., Isabel F. Hapgood, Chaut. 
Russia’s Aims, Black. 
Student Riots, Russia and the, P. Kropotkin, Out. 
Volunteer Fleet, Cas] 
Sacraments. Dr. W. E. Parson’s Lecture on the, S. G. Hefel- 
bower, Luth. 
aan Francisco, School Situation in, E. P. Cubberley, EdR. 
San Juan, Porto Rico, Mrs. G. V. Henry, Out. 
Sanitation, Modern, Bacteria Beds of, Eliza Priestley,NineC. 
Savages, Love Among the, T. Hopkins, Cham. 
Schleswig Under Prussian Government, M. C. Mathiesen, 
RPP, March. 
Schwab, Charles M., A Goodrich, WW. 
Science, Achievements i in, J.C. Hinton, MRN. 
Beripenres Divine Element in—Revelation, Cc. J. Grannan, 


Sea Captain, Day’s Work of a, M. Foster, WW. 

Sea, Travelin ig Poder the, C. Field, WWM. 

Seas, Deep, Hunting in the: The Prince of Monaco as an 
Oceanographer, H. C. Fyfe, Pear. 

Secret Service, G. G. Bain, Str. 

Sermon as Addressed to the Imagination, W. L. Ledwith, 


RR. 
nae a Work, Relation of, to Poverty, J. G. P. Stokes, 
e iG. 
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Sevilla, Holy Week in, A. C. Fontaine, Mod. 

Shakespeare asa Man, L. Ste hen, NatR. 

Shakespeare in Buckinghams lire, P. H. Ditchfield, Temp. 

Shakespeare’s ** Henry the Fighth,” J.L. Etty, Mac. 

—_ en Three-Century Retrospect in, J. J. Walsh, 
ern 

Sherman’s March to the Sea, J. F. paehen. AHR. 

Ships’ Figureheads, W, T. Jones, JunM 

Siberian Railway, Trade and the, A. Kinloch, MonR. 

Sienkiewicz and Styka, E. Halpérine- Kaminsky, Nou, March 


15. 
Silliman, Benjamin D., Some Recollections of, W. G. Low, 


Social Conditions: The Root of the Evil, Leo Tolstoy, NAR. 
Social Work, Meaning of, B. Bosanquet, IJE. 
Sociology a Psychologie al Study, W. E.C. W right, BSac. 
Sociology, Year of, A. Posada, EM, March. 
Solar Motor, A Successful, F. B. Millard, WW. 
Solomon Islands, Shooting i in the, J. Gaggin, Bad. 
South, The Case for the, J. W. Bailey, Forum. 
Southern Mountaineer, J. Fox, Jr., Scrib 
Space, Physiological and Geometrical, E. Mach, Chaut. 
Spain: By Diligencia to Granada, T. R. Daw ley, Out. 
Speechmaking, Itinerant, in the Last Campaign, C.F. Bacon, 
rena. 
Stage Coach, The Old, J. L. ae ight, Mod. 
Stanford, Case at, Dial, April 1. 
Street Railways of the Wor ‘id, A. W. Myers, Cass. 
Submarine Boat: Its Promises and Performances, 
Melville, NAR. 
Suicide and the Weather, E. G. Dexter, PopS. 
Sunlight, Weighing the, San. 
Supreme Court and the Constitution, E. Wiley, MRN. 
Sympathy, A Difficulty of, Dial, April 1é 
Tariff Policy, American, Now Shutting the Open Door, 
. L. Saunders, Eng 
Tasmania at the ee of the Century, W. A. Shum 
and L. H. Ussher, RRM, nore: 
Taxation, Reform in Methods of Hollister, BankNY. 
Taxation, Utilitarian Principles of—II., R. S. Guernsey, 
an 
Telegraph, Sending Pictures by, C. McGovern, FrL. 
Telegraphs, Semaphore, . Paley, a. 
He pa apa Without Wires, “Pioneer in, G 
Telephone Newspaper, T. S. Denison, Www 
——e Transatlantic "Caaamaiaiians by, M.I. Pupin, 
ng 
Tenement House Conditions, New York, San. 
Thames River, Tideway Course of And H. W. Taunt, Cass. 
Thaxter, C elia, Memories of, J. Albee, NEng. 
Theologic: 11 Freedom, Limits of, F. H. Foster, BSac. 
Theological Seminary Administration, J. K. McLean, BSac. 
Thought, Training of, asa Life Force, R. H. Newton, Mind. 
Ticonderoga, G. W. Perry, NEng 
Sanaa —— and Russian Gphaion, T. de Wyzewa, RDM, 
arch 15 
Tolstoy, Count, as Philosopher, Prophet, and Man, E. H. 
Cr Osby, Arena, 
ae ana Resurrection,” Constance Garnett and E. Gar- 
ne 
Tolstoy. Count, Walks and Talks w th, 4 . D. White, McCl. 
Trade, Foreign, of the United States, F. . Emory, Pops. 
Transportation of Iron, W. Fawcett, Cent t. 
Transvaal: see also Great Britain. 
Boer, Evolution of the, P. Bigelow, MonR. 
Leniency, Failure of, in South Africa, Cham. 
Lessons of the South’ —_ 7 War, USM. 
Message from the Cape, 
Milner, Sir Alfred, E. B B. Twan-Muller, NatR 
Trapping, Art of, E. B. Osborn, 4 
Trees and Plants for Small Places, E. E. Rexford, LHJ. 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C., Lelia H. Bugg, Ros. 
Trollope, Anthony, H. T. Peck, Bkman. 
Trusts and Monopolies, N. D. Tibbals, Mod. 
Tschaikowsky as a Musical Critic, Mus, March, 
Tuberculosis and Legislation, c. Bell, San. 
Tuskegee Negro Conference, M.B. Thrasher, Gunt. 
Uganda Railway, H. Hensman, PMY IM; F.W. *Emett, WwM. 
United oe Colonies and Nation — IV., W. Wilson, 


Har 

United. — Industrial Evolution of the, F. Lepelletier, 
Refs, March 1. 

United States: Why Not Three Hundred Million People? 
O. P. Austin, Forum. 

Vaudeville, Evolution of, S. Vail, JunM. 

Valley Forge as a National Park, E. W. Hocker, Out. 

Value, Theory of, in the History of Ethics, C. G. Shaw, IJE. 

Vanilla-Gathering in Central America, R. W. Cater, Cham. 

Vedantism in America, F. F. Ellinwood Hom, 

Venice, Charm of, Helen F. Wilcox, Int. ‘ 

Venice, Spring Days in, E. Fawcett, Cos. 

Verdi, Giuseppe, J. A. Fuller- Maitland, MonR. 

Verdi, Giuseppe, Reminiscences of, M. ‘de Nevers, PMM. 

Verdi, Giuseppe, Tribute to, P. Mascagni, IntM. 

Vic hago Bs m4 of, Woman's Experiences During the, Lida 

ee Jen 


Gq. W. 


+. Loomis,NEng. 
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River of, R. E. Smith, Mun. 


Wheat, Might 
ousekeeping i in the, Flora McD. Thompson. 


Victoria, Queen, A. T. Pierson, MisR; W.H. Fitchett, RRM, 
White House, 


' February ; A. Charlot, RGen, March. 

Victoria, Queen, as a Moral Force, W. E. H. Lecky, PMM. 
Victoria, Queen, Personal Reminiscense s of, Cc ent. 

Village Communities of Factory and Mine, C. B. Going, Eng. 
Wall Street, Boom Days in, E. Lefevre, Mun. 


JunM. 
Wife and Helpmeet, Ideal, Lavinia Hart, Cos. 
Wilcox, Robert W., Rodney Blake, Home. 
Wilhelmina, Queen, J. Bonnet, RRP, April 1. 
Will, Edward’s Doctrine of the, nary Fox, Luth. 





War Correspondents of To- Day, J. F. J. Archibald, Over, 


March. 
War, Moral Problems of, J. M. Robertson, IJE. 


Washington, D. C.: 


Rowland, Int. 


Washington, State of, W. D. Lyman, Atlan 
* Washington,” W orthington C. Ford’s, F. ‘we Halsey, BB, 


Crit. 
Waterway s, Inland, Our Neglected and Prospective, A. H. 
ore 


orum., 


St. John’s Episcopal Church, Irene 


Wesley, John, Journals of, Dora M. Jones, Temp 


West Indies, French Government in the, P.S. Re ne AHR. 
West Point, C. 
Westminster Confession, “Making of the, B. B. Warfield, 


W. Larned, IntM. 


Windsor Castle, R. R. Holmes, AJ. 


Woman and State Education, E. Lamy, RDM, April 1. 


Women, Grand Old, of 


Woman-Suftrage Sern Mrs. Mary K. Sedgwick, Gunt. 
To-Day, Winifred iedern. JunM. 


Women, House Decorating as an ag ay for, Y 


Muir, Atlant. 





March, 
Yacht Club, New York, § 


Workingman, Budget of an English, A 
Workmen’s Insurance, M. Bellom, RPP, 
Writer, Hack, Confessions of a, JunM. 
Writers and Philosophers, Education of, A. Fouillée, RPP, 


Story of the, A. J. Kenealy, O. 
Yosemite National Park Fountains and Streams of the, J 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


. Morrison, Corn. 
March. 


Yuma Trail, Old, W. J. McGee, NatGM. 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 








Ains. Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. Ed. Education, Boston. NEng. New England Magazine, Bos- 
ACQR. American Catholic Quarterly FdR. Educational Review, N. Y. ton. 
Review, Phila. Eng. Engineering Magazine, N.Y. NineC Nineteenth Century, London. 
AHR. American Historical Review, EM. Espafia Moderna, Madrid. NAR North American Review, N.Y. 
is as Fort. Fortnightly Review, London. Nou Nouveile Revue, Paris. 
AJS. American Journal of Soci- Forum. Forum, N. Y. NA. Nuova Antolo xia, Rome. 
ology, Chicago. FrL. Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. Oc. Open Court, Chicago. 
AJT. American Journal of The- | Gent. Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- | O. Outing, N. + 
ology, Chicago. don. Out. Outlook, N. Y 
ALR. American Law Review, St. | GBag. Green Bag. Boston. Over Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
Louis. Gunt. Gunton’ s Magazine, N. Y. 
AMonM. American Monthly Magazine, Harp. Harper’s Magazine, N. o. PMM Pall” ‘Wa Magazine, London. 
Washington, D.C. Hart. Hartford Seminary Record, ear Pearson’s Magazine, N. Y. 
AMRR. American Monthly Review of Hartford, Conn. Phil. Philosophical Review, N. Y. 
Reviews, N. Y Home. Home Magazine, ee PhoT. Photographic Times, N. Y 
ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. Hom. Homiletic Review, N.Y. Pi. Poet-Lore, Boston. 
AngA. Anglo - American Mugazine, HumN. Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. PSQ. Political Science Quarterly 
Int. International, Chicago. Boston. 
Annals. Annals of the American Acad- | IJE International Journal of | PopA. Popular Astronomy, North- 
e ow A - Pol. and Soc. Science, Ethics, Phila. field, Minn. 
Phi IntM International Morithly, Bur- | PopS Popular Science Monthly,N.Y. 
APB. Anthony's P Photographic Bul- lington, Vt. PRR Presbyterian and Reformed 
letin, IntS International Studio, N. Y. Review, Phila. 
Arch. Architectural Record, N. Y. A. Irrigation Age, Chicago. PQ. Presbyterian Quarterly, Char- 
Arena. Arena, N. Y. JMSI. Journalof the Military Serv- lotte, N.C. 
AA. Art Amateur, N. Y. ice — Governor’s | QJEcon. Quarterly Journal of Econom. 
AD. Art and Decoration, N. Y. Island, N. Y. H. ics, Boston. 
Al. Art Interchange, N. Y. JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy, QR. Quar terly Review, London. 
AJ. Art Journal, London. hicago. RasN. Rassegna Nazionale, Flor ence. 
Art. Artist, London. JunM. Junior Munsey, N. Y. RefS.  Réforme Sociale, Paris. 
Atlant. Atlantic Monthly, Boston. Kind. Kindergarten yt Chi- RRL Review of Reviews, London. 
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